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Progrefe    of    Sciences* 

SKETCH       II. 

Principles  and  Progrefs  of  Morality. 

THE  principles  of  morality  are  little 
underftood  among  lavages  :  and 
if  they  arrive  at  maturity  among 
enlightened  nations^  it  is  by  flow 
degrees*  This  pr^gre£s  points  out  the 
hiftorical  part^  as  £r{t  in  order :  but  as 
that  hidory  would  give  little  iatisfadtion^ 
'Without  a  rule  for  comparing  the  morals. 
of  different  ages^  and  of  different  nations^ 
VoL^IV.  A  I 
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2  Sciences.  B»  III. 

I  begin  with  the  principles  of  morality^ 
fuch  as  ought  to  govern  at  all  times,  and 
in  all  nations.  The  prefent  fketch  accor- 
dingly is  divided  into  two  parts.  In  the 
firft,  the  principles  are  unfolded;  and  the 
fecond  is  altogether  hiftorical. 


PART        L 

Principles    of    Morality, 

SECT.        I. 

Human    AHions    analyfed. 

THE  hand  of  God  is  no  where  more 
viQble,  than  in  the  nice  adjuflment 
of  our  internal  frame  to  our  fituation  ia 
this  world.  An  animal  is  endued  with  a 
power  of  felf' motion ;  and  in  performing 
animal  fun<flions,  requires  no  external  aid« 
This  in  particular  is  the  cafe  of  man,  the 
nobleft  of  terreftrial  beings.  His  heart 
beats,  his  blood  circulates,  his  flomach 
digetts,  &c.  &c.    By  what  means  ?     Not 

furely- 
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St  II.  !•  I .  Morality.  3 

furely  by  the  laws  of  meclianifm,  which 
arc  far  from  being  adequate  to  fuch  ope- 
rations. They  are  effedls  of  an  internal 
power,  beftow'd  on  man  for  preferving 
life.  The  power  is  exerted  uniformly,  and 
without  interruption,  independent  of  will, 
and  without  confcioufneft. 

Man  is  a  being  fufceptible  of  pleafure 
and  pain :  thefe  generate  defire  to  attain 
what  is  agreeable,  and  to  fhun  what  is 
difagreeable ;  and  he  is  poflefled  of  other 
powers  which  enable  him  to  gratify  his  de- 
fires.  One  power,  termed  injiiniiy  is  exert- 
ed indeed  with  confcioufnefs ;  but  with- 
out will,  and  confequently  without  defi- 
ring  or  intending  to  produce  any  effect. 
Brute  animals  a<5t  for  the  mod  part  by  in- 
ftindl:  hunger  prompts  them  to  eat,  and 
cold  to  take  fhelter;  knowingly  indeed, 
but  without  exerting  any  adl  of  will,  and 
without  forefight  of  what  will  happen.  In- 
fants of-the  human  fpecies  are,  like  brutes, 
governed  by  inftind:  they  apply  to  the 
nipple,  without  knowing  that  fucking  will 
fatisfy  their  hunger ;  and  they  weep  when 
pained,  without  any  view  of  relief.  But 
men  commonly  are  governed  by  defire  and 
intention.  In  the  progrefs  from  infancy 
A  %  to 
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to  msLtutkyy  the  mind  opens  to  objef^ 
without  end,  agreeable  and  difagrcenble^ 
which  raiie  in  us  a  defire  to  att;ain  the 
former  and  avoid  the  latter.  The  will  is 
influenced  by  defire ;  and  the  adlions  thus 
performed  are  termed  voluntary. 

But  to  have  an  accurate  conceptipn  of 
human  nature,  it  is  neceflary  tp  be  more 
particular.  To  incline,  to  intend,  to  coar 
fent,  to  refolve,  to  will,  are  adls  of  the 
mind  preparatory  to  external  adtion.  Thdk 
ieveral  adks  are  well  underftood,  tho'  they 
cannot  be  defined,  being  perf^dlly  j  fimple^ 
As  every  adt  implies  a  power  to  adV,  the 
adls  mentioned  muft  be  the  effedls  of  men-f 
tal  powers.  The  mind  cannot  determine 
without  having  a  power  to  determine,  nop 
will  without  having  a  power  to  will,- 

Inftindive  aftions  are  e^jertedi  withou? 
any  previous  defire  or  motive,  and  withr 
out  any  previous  adl  of  will.  Adiions  in* 
fluenced  by  defire  or  motives  are  very  dif- 
ferent. In  fuch  actions,  will  is  effential  to 
connedl  the  defire  or  motive  with  the  ex-» 
ternal  adl.  A  man  who  defires  or  is  mo- 
ved to  perform  an  external  adl  in  view, 
muft  have  a  power  to  determine  himfclf ; 
th?^t  power  is  termed  willy  and  the  deter- 
mination 
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mination  is  an  a6t  of  will.  With  w(^€fc 
to  ^xteraal  fi<5s  iflfln^nced  by  ddirc,  wc 
cannot  €v*n  naove  a  fitiger,  without  2^  prc-« 
vious  2i€t  of  wiM  directing  that  motion. 
We  4re  very  fenfiWc  of  this  determination 
or  adl  of  will,  whfen  we  deliberate  upon 
motives  that  tend  to  different  endsc  The 
mind  for  fome  time  ;is  fufpended^  delibe- 
rates, and  at  laft  determines  according  to 
the  ftrongeft  motive.  But  there  mufl:  alfo 
be  a*  detei'iain^tion  where,  there  is  but  a 
finglepwjtive,  dwugh  not  io  perceptible^ 
Beilig  called  :tP  dinner  when  hungry,  I  in-- 
flafi.jtly  qbey  the:  call.  I  cannot  go  to  din-> 
ner  withput  firft  detei'mining  to  rife  from 
my  feat.  And  it  is  this  determination  that 
intitles  it  to  be  called  a  voluntary  a6l,  as 
much  as  where  the  determination  is  the  re- 
fijit  of  the  moft  anxious  deliberation. 

Some  effeds  require  a  train  of  a<5lions ; 
walking,  reading,  finging.  Where  thefe 
actions  are  uniform,  as  in  walking,  or 
nearly  fo,  as  in  playing  oh  a  muficar  in- 
ftrument,  an  a<5t  of  will  is  only  neceffary 
at  the  commencement :  the  train  proceeds 
by  habit  without  any  new  aft  of  will.  The 
body  is  antecedently  adjufted  to  the  uni- 
^roi;  |«rogrefs ;   and  is  difturbed  if  any 

thing 
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tiling  tinexpefted  happen  :  in  walking,  for 
example,  a  man  feels  a  fhock  if  he  happen 
to  tread  on  ground  higher  or  lower  than 
his  body  was  prepared  for;  The  power 
thus  acquired  by  habit  of  adding  without 
will,  is  an  illuftrious  branch  of  our  na- 
ture; for  upon  it  depend  all  the  arts,  both, 
the  fine  and  the  ufeful.  To  play  on  the 
violin,  requires  wonderful  fwiftnefs  of 
fingers,  every  motion  of  which  in  a  learn- 
er is  preceded  by  an  adt  of  will :  and  yet 
by  habit  folely,  an  artift  m6y^s  his  fingers 
with  no  lefs  accuracy  than  celerity.  Let 
the  moft  handy  perfon  try  for  the  firft 
time  to  knit  a  {locking :  every  motion  of 
the  needle  demands  the  (Iridleft  attention ; 
and  yet  a  girl  of  nine  or  ten  will  move  the 
needle  fo  fwiftly  as  almofl:  to  efcape  the 
eye,  without  once  looking  on  her  work. 
If  every  motion  in  the  arts  required  a  new 
adl  of  will,  they  would  remain  in  infancy 
for  ever;  and  what  would  man  be  in  that 
cafe?  In  the  foregoing  inftances,  we  are 
confcious  of  the  external  operation  with- 
out being  confcious  of  a  caufe.  But  there 
are  various  internal  operations  of  which 
we  have  no  confcioufnefs ;  and  yet  that 
they  have  exifted  is  made  known  by  their- 

effedts^ 
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efiedls.  Often  have  I  gone  to  bed  with  a 
confufed  notion  of  what  1  was  ftudying ; 
and  have  awaked  in  the  morning  com- 
pletely mafter  of  the  fubjedl.  I  have 
heard  a  new  tune  of  which  I  carried  away 
but  an  imperfedl  conception.  A  week  or 
perhaps  a  fortnight  after,  the  tune  has  oc*  ky 
currcd  to  me  in  perfection;  recoUedling 
with  difficulty  where  I  heard  it.  Such 
things  have  happened  to  me  frequently^ 
and  probably  alfo  to  others.  My  mind 
muft  have  been  adlive  in  thefe  inftances, 
though  I  knew  nothing  of  it« 

There  ftill  remains  another  fpecics  of 
actions,  termed  involuntary.  Stridlly  fpeak-* 
ing,  every  adlion  influenced  by  a  motive 
is  voluntary^  becaufe  no  fuch  adlion  can  be 
done  but  by  an  antecedent  a6l  of  will.  But 
in  a  lefs  ftridl  fenfe,  actions  done  contrary 
to  defire  arc  termed  involuntary )  and  they 
have  more  or  lefs  of  that  charadler  accord- 
ing to  the  ftrength  of  the  motive.  A  man 
to  free  himfelf  from  torture,  reveals  the 
fecrets  of  his  party :  his  confeilion  is  in  a 
degree  involuntary,  being  extorted  from 
him  with  great  reludance.  But  let  us  fup- 
pofe,  that  after  the  firmeft  refolution  to 
reveal  nothings  his  mind  is  unhinged  by 

exquifite 
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exquiiite  torture :  the  difconB^ery  he  itiakes 
is  in  the  highcft  degree  involuntary. 

Man  is  by  his  nature  an  accountable 
being,  anfwerable  for  his  condudl  to  God 
and  man.    In  doing  any  adion  that  wears 
a  double  face,  he  is  prompted  by  his  na- 
ture to  explain  the  fame  to  his  relations, 
his  friends,  his  acquaintance}   and  above 
all,  to  thofe  who  have  authority  over  him,- 
He  hopes  for  praife  for  every  right  adlion^ 
and  dreads  blame  for  every  one  that  is 
wrong.     But  for  what  fort  of  a(5lions  does, 
he  hold  himfelf  accountable?   Not  furely 
for  an  inftincSlive  a<5lion,  which  is  done 
blindly,    without  intention  and  without 
will:   neither  for  an  involuntary  adion, 
becaufe  it  is  extorted  from  him  reludlantly^  - 
and  contrary  to  his  defire ;  and  leall  of  all^ 
for  adlions  done  without   confcioufnefs*    - 
What  only  remain  are  voluntary  ai^iona 
proceeding  from  defire,  which  are  done  as 
we  fay  wittingly  and  willingly:  for  thefe, 
we  muft  account,   if  at  all  accountable}, 
and  for  thefe  every  man  in  confcience  holds- . 
himfelf  bound  to  account. 

Further  upon  voluntary  adlions.  To  in^- 
tend  and  to  will,  though  commonly  held* 
fynonymous,  fignify  different  adts  of  the 

mind« 
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isoSAd.  Inteniiionrefpeastheefiea:  Will 
refpeds  thie  <u5lion  that  x%  exerted  for  pro- 
ducing the  efie(St.  It  is  my  Imeatioo,  for 
example,  to  relieve  my  friead  from  diftrefs : 
•iipon  feeing  him,  it  is  my  Will  to  give 
him  a  fum  fbr  his  relief:  the  external  a£t 

•  of  giving  foUojvs  j  and  my  £riend  is  relie- 
ved, vviiich  is  the  efledt  intended.    But 

*€^e&  internal  a^Sts  are  always  united:  I 
H  cannot  will  the  means,  without  intending 

.the  effed;  and  I  cannot  intend  the  cflfed, 
«  ^Without  wiliing  the  means. 

Some  effects  of  voluntary  action  follow 

•  neceffarily:  A  wound  is  an  effe<ft  that  ne* 
••.cefTarily  follows  the  dabbing  a  perfon  with 

^  dagger:  death  is  a  neceflary  efiedl  of 
^ ;  .throwing  one  down  from  the  battlements 

•*bf  a  high  tower.    Some  efFeds  are  pro* 

.  bable  only  :  I  labour  in  order  to  provide 
>•  for  my  family ;  fight  for  my  country  to 
/^refcueit  from  oppreJTors  J  take  phyfic  for 
..  my  health.  In  fuch  cafes,  the  event  in* 
.  ^-r'^nded  does  not  neceffarily  nor  always  foU 
low. 

*    ■  A  man,  when  he  wills  to  ad,  muft  in- 

•tebd  the  neceflary  effedj   a  perfon  who 

../Jiabs,   certainly  intends   to  wound.     But 

'  ''where  dbe  effcft  is  probable  only,  one  may 

^9-  Vol.  IV.  B  adl 
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a6;  without  intending  the  cflfed  that  .iolitc|^" 
lows:   a  ftone  thrown  by  me  at  randlpi^*/' 
into   the  market-place,    may  happejtli:^  --: 
wound  a  man  without  my  intendihgf  jj£i^.*' 
One  adls  by  inftindl,  wifhout  either  Viir>^^^^^^^ 
or  intention:  voluntary  a(5lions  ^ixsLtha^^'] 
ceflarily  produce  their  effed,  imply  intend-  ''^  | 
tion:   voluntary  adlions,  when '  the  efiSQ;^^     j 
is  probable  only,  are  fometimes  inten(feiJ^>>^ '  *  | 
fbmetimes  not.  .  ^  *  ^  ^  I 

Human  adlions  are  diftinguifhed  fhm:..,  ; 
each  other  by  certain  qualities^  termed.'  ^* ! 
right  znd  ivrong.  But  as  thefe  maket;htf*>;] 
corner- ftone  of  morality,  they  are  referyedT  ;! 
to  the  following  fedlion.  ..;'    >•.  | 


SECT.     ir.  •  ;<v; 

Divifwn    of  Human   ASiions    into    H^hf,^^ 
Wrongs  and  Indifferent.  '--h^  -^•' 


nnHE  qualities  of  right  and  wrong,  ia"*  ! 
voluntary  adlions,  are  univerfally  ae^X\i 
knowledged  as  the  foundation  of  mpq^--'-  i  J 
lity  ;  and  yet  philofophers  have  ..b^i^-^..  ] 
ftrangely  perplexed  about  them.     The*^Kfev^-*?  * 
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ftory  of  their  various  opinions,  would  fig- 
nify  little  but  to  darken  the  £ubje<^  :  the 
reader  will  have  more  fatisfa(5lion  in  feeing 
thefe  qualities  explained,  without  entering 
at  all  into  controverfy. 

No  perfon  is  ignorant  of  primary  and 
lecondary  qualities,  a  diftindlion  much  in- 
iiiled  on  by  philofophers.  Primary  qua- 
lities, fuch  as  iBgure,  cohefion,  weight, 
are  permanent  qualities,  that  exifl  in  a 
fubjedl  whether  perceived  or  not.  Se-* 
condary  qualities,  fuch  as  colour,  tafte, 
fmell,  depend  on  the  percipient  as  much 
as  on  the  fubjedl,  being  nothing  when 
not  perceived.  Beauty  and  uglinefs  are 
qualities  of  the  latter  fort :  they  have  no 
exiftence  but  when  perceived;  and,  like 
all  other  (econdary  qualities,  they  are  per- 
ceived intuitively;  having  no  dependence 
on  reafon  nor  on  judgement,  more  than 
colour  has,  or  fmell,  or  tafte  (j). 

The  qualities  of  right  and  wrong  in  vo- 
luntary adlions,  are  fecondary,  like  beauty 
and  uglinefs  and  the  other  fecondary  qua- 
lities mentioned.  Like  them,  they  are  ob- 
je6ls  of  intuitive  perception,  and  depend 
not  in  any  degree  on  reafon.     No  argu- 

{a)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  voK  i.  p.  soy.  edit.  5. 
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ment  is  reqmfite  to  prore,  that  to  reicue 
ah  iniioceht  babe  from  the  jaws  of  awOtf^ 
to  feed  the  hungry^  to  clothe  the  naked^ 
are  right  adions :  they  are  perceived  to  be 
fo  intuitively.  As  little  is  an  argument 
fequifite  to  pirovei  that  murder,,  deteitj^ 
perjury,  arc  wrong  anions:  they  are  per- 
ceived to  be  fo  intuitively.  The  Deity  has 
beftowM  on  man,  different  faculties  fcir 
different  purpofes«  Truth  and  falfehood 
are  invefligated  by  the  reafdnixig  faculty* 
Beauty  and  uglinefs  are  objeds  of  a  fenfe^ 
known  by  the  name  of  tafid.4  Right  and 
wrong  are  objeds  of  a  fefife  termed  the^ 
moral  fcnfe  or  confcience.  And  fuppoiing 
thefe  qualities  to  be.hid  from  our  percep-* 
tion,  in  vain  would  we  try  to  difcover 
them  by  any  argument  or  pfocefs  of  rea- 
foning:  the  attempt  would  be  abfurd  j  no 
lefs  fo  than  an  attempt  to  difcover  by  rea- 
foning  colour,  or  tafte,  or  fmell  *r . 

Right 

*  Every  perccpUan  muft  proceed  from  fome  fa* 
culty  or  power  of  perception,  termed  fenfe.  The 
moral  fenfe,  by  which  we  perceive  the  qtialitics  o£ 
right  and  wrong,  may  be  confidered  eithei"  as  a 
branch  of  th^  fenfe  of  feeing,  by  which  we  perceive 
the  actions  to  which  thefe  (juaUties  belong,  or  as  a 
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Bi^t  and  tvrbng,  as  la^&txtftied  aboTe^ 
are  quality  of  Tolumary  a€fek>n$^^  and  of 
'  no  other  kind.  An  inftindlive  zdii&A  mixf 
be  agFeeabtei  may  be  diAigFeeable;  btnr  it 
cannot  properly  be  denomifiiated  either 
right  or  wrong.  An  inroluntary  a^l  iA 
hurtfttl  to  the  agent,  and  difagreeaWte  to 
the  fpe(5latbr ;  but  it  is  neither  right  nbi; 
wrongs  Thefe  qualities  alfo  depend  in  no 
degree  on  the  event.  Thus,  if  tp  fave  my 
fiicnd  from  drowning  I  plunge  into  a  ri-« 
ver,  the  adion  is  right,  tho'  I  happen  to 
come  too  late.  And  if  I  aim  a  flroke  at. a 
man  behind  his  back,  the  a^on  is  wrongs 
tho'  I  happen  not  to  touc:h  him. 

The  qualities  of  right  and  of  agreeable^ 
are  infeparablej  and  io  are  the  qualities 
of  wrong  and  of  difagreeable.  A  right 
adion  is  agreeable^  not  only  in  the  diredl 
perception^  but  equally  fo  in  every  fiiblfe- 
/, 

ieiiie  difljnft  from  all  others.  The  fenfes  by  which 
objeAs  are  perceived^  are  not  feparated  from  each 
other  by  diftinA  boundaries  i  the  forting  or  claffing 
ihem,  feems  to  depend  more  on  tafte  and  £uicy^ 
than  on  natare*  I  have  followed  the  plan  laid  down 
by  former  writers;  which  is^  to  confider  the  moral 
fenfe  as  a  fenfe  diftinft  from, others^  becaufe  it  is 
die  cafieft  and  cleareft  manner  of  conceiving  it. 
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quent  recoUedtion.  And  in  both  circum- 
ftances  equally,  a  wrong  adlion  is  difa- 
grceable. 

Right  adions  are  diftinguiflied  by  the 
shoral  fenie  into  two  kinds,  what  ought  to 
be  done,  and  what  may  be  done,  or  left 
undone.    Wrong  adlions  admit  not  that 
diftint^on :  they  are  all  prohibited  to  be 
done.    To  fay  that  an  adlion  ought  to  be 
done,  means  that  we  are  tied  or  obliged 
**      to  perform;   and   to  fay  that  an   adlion 
ought  not  to  be  doiie,  means  that  we  are 
reftrained  from  doing  it.    Tho*  the  necef- 
^     fity  implied  in  the  being  tied  or  obliged^ 
is  not  phyfical,  but  only  what  is  com-- 
monly  termed  moral;  yet  we  conceive  our- 
felves  deprived  of  liberty  or  freedom,  and 
neceffarily  bound  to  ad  or  to  forbear  adl- 
ing,  in  oppofition  to  every  other  motive. 
The  necefQty  here  defcribed  is  termed  duty. 
'    The  moral  necefhty  we  are  under  to  for- 
bear harming  the  innocent,  is  a  proper 
example :  the  moral  fenfe  declares  the  re- 
flraint  to  be  our  duty,  which  no  motive 
whatever  will  excufe  us  for  tranfgreffing. 
The  dutj:  of  performing  or  forbearing 
^  "^^  ^^y  ^^iooj  implies  a  right  in  feme  perfoa 

j^,,^  X  ft^^^'  to  exad  performance  of  that  duty ;  and 
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accordingly,  a  duty  or  obligation  necdla* 
rily  infers  a  correfponding  right.  My 
promife  to  pay  L.  loo  to  John,  confers  a 
right  on  him  to  demand  performance. 
The  man  who  commits  an  injury,  violates 
the  right  of  the  perfon  injured ;  which  en- 
titles that  perfon  to  demand  reparation  of 
the  wrong.  ' 

Duty  is  twofold  ;  duty  to  others,  and 
duty  to  eurfelve^.  With  refpeft  to  the 
former^  the  doing  what  we  ought  to  do, 
is  termed:  j«/? :  the  doing  .what  we  ought 
not  to  do,  and  the  omitting  what  we 
ought  to  dOj  are  termed  unjtifi.  With  re- 
fpedl  to  ourfelves,  the  doing  what  we 
ought  to  do,  is  termed  proper:  the  doing 
what  we  ought  not  to  do,  and  the  omit- 
ting what  we  ought  to  do,  are  termed  i«- 
pVQpcr.  Thus,  rights  fignifying  a  quality 
of  certain  actions,  is  ^  genus;  of  which 
jufi  ^vA  proper  are  fpecies :  ivrong^  fignify- 
ing a  quality  of  other  adlions,  is  a  genus ; 
of  which  unjujl  and  improper  are  fpecies. 

Right  adions  left  to  our  free  will,  tp  be 
done  or  left  undone,  -come  next  in  order. 
They  are,  like  the  former,  right  when 
done;  but  they  differ,  in  not  being  wrong 
when  left  undone*    To  remit  a  juft  debt 

for 
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for  jhei9kex)f  agrpwiag  fapiil^ ,«» yjfJd 
a  fubjedt  in  jconutroyerfy  rather  tjan  go  fiG» 
law  with  a  .neigWbaur,  generoufly  tio  i:?- 
tpTB  gfiftd.for  ill,  are  examples  .of  tj^is  fpe- 
cica.  They  are  waiy^rJ&JlIy  appr4w:€d  as 
right  rations:  but  as  no  perfon  h^s  a  rigi«; 
or  titl6  to  oblige  us  to  perform  fuch  ac- 
tions, the  leaving  them  undone  is  ^ot  a 
wrong :  no  perfon  is  injured  by.  jthe  for- 
besvrap^e,  Adlions  that  come  under  this 
clafs,  iChaU  be  termed  arbitr(uy,Qr  d^re** 
tionary^  fpr  want  of  ^.  mpre  proper  defig- 
natioa.  ./ 

So  mujch  for  right  adions,  aad  their  di^-- 
vifio^s.  Wroi^  actions  gre  of  two  kinds, 
criminal  and  culpaile.  What  are  done  in*- 
tejwionally  to  pr^oduce  mifchief,  are  crimi^ 
nal;  ralh  or  unguarded  adlions  that  pro- 
duce .mifchitf  withqutt  intention,  zve  cnl* 
fable^ :  The  former  are  reftraija^  by  pu- 
nifhmait,  to  be  handled  in  the  sth  iedion ; 
the  latter  by  reparation,  to  be  liandled  in 
the  6th, 

The  divifions  of  voluntary  afiionp  are 
not  yet -exhaufted.  Some  there  are  that, 
properly  fpeaking,  cannot  be  denominated 
cither  right  or  wroAg.  Anions  done  paere^ 
ly  for  amufement  or  paftime,  without  in- 
tention 
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tentton  to'  produce  good  or  ill,  are  of  that 
kind ;  leaping,  for  -example,  running,, 
jumping  over  a  ftick,  throwing  a  ftone  to 
make,  circles  in  the  wa^er.  Such  adtiona^ 
are  neither  approved  nor  difapproved : 
they  may  be  termed  indifferent. 

There  is  no  caufe  for  doubting  the  ex- 
iftence  of  the  tooral  fenfe,  more  than  for 
4oubting  the  e^^ifteace  qf  the  fenfe  of  ^ 
beauty,  of  feeing,  or  of  hearing.  In  fadl, 
the  perception  of  right  and  wrong  as  qua- 
lities of  adlions,  is  ho  lefs  diftindl  and 
clear,  than  that  of  beauty,  of  colour,  or 
of  any  other  quality ;  and  as  every  per-?^ 
ception  is  an  adl  of  f^nfe,  the  fenfe  o€ 
beauty  is  not  with  greater  certainty  t^ 
vinced  from  the  perception  of  beauty, 
than  the  moral  fenfe  is  from  the  percep-t 
tion  of  right  and  wrong.  We  find  thiE 
fenfe  diflributed  among  individuals  in  dif« 
ferent  degrees  of  jperfe<flion :  but  ther« 
perhaps  never  exifted  any  one  above  the 
condition  of  an  idiot,  who  pofleiled  it  not 
in  fome  degree;  and  were  any  man  ent 
tirely  deftitute  of  it,  the  terms  right  an4 
^wrong  would  be  to  him  no  lefs  unintelli^ 
gible,  than  the  term  colour  is  to  one  born 
^lind. 
.Vol..  IV,  C  That 
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That  every  individual  is  endued  with 
a  fenfe  of  right  and  wrong,  more  or  le£s 
diftindl^  will  probably  be  gralited ;  but 
whether  there  be.  among  men  what  may 
be  termed  ^  commas  fenfe  of  right  and 
wrong,  producing  uniformity  of  opinion 
as  to  right  and  wrong,  is  not  fo  evident. 
There  is  no  abfurdity  in  Aippofing  the 
opinions  of  men  about  right  and  wrong, 
to  be  as.  various  as  about  beauty  and  de-* 
formity.  And  that  the  fuppofition  is  not 
deftitute  of  foundation,  we  are  led  to  fuf* 
pedl,  upon  difcovering  that  in  different 
countries,  and  even  in  the  fame  country 
^t  different  times,  the  opinions  publicly 
cfpoufed  with  regard  to  right  and  wrong, 
are  extremely  various;  that  among  fome 
nations  it  was  held  lawful  for  a  man  to 
fell  his  children  for  flaves,  and  in  their 
infancy  to  abandon  them  to  wild  beads ; 
that  it  was  held  equally  lawful  to  punifh  ^ 
children,  even  capitally,  for  the  crime  of 
their  parent ;  that  the  murdering  an  ene- 
my in  cold  blood,  was  once  a  common 
^radlice ;  that  human  facrifices,  impious 
no  lefs  than  immoral  according  to  our  no-  * 
tions,  were  of  old  univerfal  j  that  even  in 
later  times,  it  has  been  held  meritorious, 
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to  infltd  cruel  torments  for  \ht  flighted; 
deviations  from  the  religious  creed  of  the 
plurality}  and  that  among  the  mod  en- 
lightened nations,  there  are  at  this  day 
Confiderable  difierences  with  refpedb  to  the 
rules  of  morality. 

Theie  fads  tend  not  to  difprove  the  re- 
ality of  a  common  ftnfc  in  morals  t  they 
only  prove^  that  the  moral  fenfe  has  not 
been  equally  perfe<fl  at  all  times^  nor  in 
all  countries*  This  branch  of  the  hiftory 
of  morality,  is  refervcd  for  the  fecond 
part.  To  give  fome  interim  fatisfadion, 
I  ihall  fhortly  obferve,  that  the  favage  ftate 
is  the  infancy  of  man ;  during  which, 
the  more  delicate  fenfes  lie  dormant,  lea- 
ving nations  to  the  authority  of  cufiom^ 
of  imitation,  and  of  paffion,  without  any 
jufl  taile  of  morals  more  than  of  the  fine 
artSi  But  a  nation,  like  an  individual^ 
ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a  refined 
tafte  in  morals  as  well  as  in  the  fine  arts : 
after  which  we  find  great  uniformity 
of  opinion  about  the  rules  of  right  and 
wrong;  with  few  exceptions, but  what  may 
proceed  from  imbccillity,  or  corrupted  edu- 
cation. There  may  be  found,  it  is  true, 
even*  in  the  moft  enlightened  age^  men. 
C  2  who 
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ivlio  have  fingular  nations  in  morality, 
and  in  many  other  fubjedlsj  which  no 
more  affords  an  argument  againft  a  com-* 
inon  fcnfe  or  ftandard  of  right  and  wrong, 
than  a  monfter  doth  againd  the  ftandard 
that  regulates  our,  external  form,  or  thaa 
an  exception  doth  againfl  the  truth  of  a 
general  propofition. 

That  there  is  in  mankind  an  uniform!-*- 
ty  of  opinion  with  refpedl  to  right  and 
wrongj  is  a  matter  of  fadl  of  which  the 
only  infallible  evidence  is  obfcrvation  and 
experience  2  and  to  that  evidence  I  appeal  ; 
entering  only  a  caveat,  that,  for  the  rea- 
fon  above  given,  the  inquiry  be  confined 
to  enlightened  nations.  In  the  mean  time, 
I  take  liberty  to  fuggeft  an  argument 
from  analogy^  That  if  there  be  great  uni- 
formity aitiong  the  different  tribes  of  men 
in  feeing  and  hearing,  in  pleafure  and 
pain,  in  judging  of  truth  and  error,  the 
fame  uniformity  ought  to  be  expedled  with 
refpedt  to  right  and  wrong.  Whatever 
itiinute  differences  there  may  be  to  diftin- 
guifh  one  per(bn  from  another,  yet  in  the 
general  principles  that  conftitute  our  na- 
ture, internal  and  external,  there  is  won- 
derful uniformity* 

This 
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This  uniformity  of  lentimcnt,  which 
may  be  termed  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind 
*with  rejped  to  right  and  nvrongj  is  cflential 
to  focial  beings.  Did  the  moral  fenti- 
ments  of  men  differ  as  much  as  their  faccs^ 
they  would  be  unfit  for  fociety:  difcord 
and  controverfy  would  be  endlefs,  and 
major  'uis  would  be  the  only  rule  of  right 
and  wrong. 

But  fuch  uniformity  of  fentiment,  tho* 
general,'  is  not  altogether  univerfal :  men 
there  are,  as  above  mentioned,  who  differ 
from  the  common  fenfe  of  mankind  with 
refpecEl  to  various  points  of  morality.  What 
ought  fo  be  the  condudl  of  fuch  men  ? 
ought  they  to  regulate  their  condud  by 
that  ilandard,  or  by  their  private  convic- 
tion? There  will  be  occafion  afterward 
to  obferve,  that  we  judge  of  others  as  we 
believe  they  judge  of  themfelves ;  and  that 
private  convidlion  is  the  ftandard  for  re- 
wards and  punifhments  [a).  But  with  re- 
fpe<5t  tp  every  controverfy  about  property 
and  pecuniary  intereft,  and,  in  general, 
^bout  every  civil  right  and  obligation,  the 
common  fenfe  of  mankind  is  to  every  in- 
dividual the  ftandard,  and  not  private  con- 

(a)  Sea.  5. 
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vidlion  or  confcience;  fot  prdof  of  wluch 
take  what  follows. 

We  have  an  innate  fenfc  of  a  common 
nature^  not  only  in  our  own  fpecies,  but 
in  every  fpecies  of  animals.     And  that  our 
perception  holds  true  in  fad,  is  verified 
by  experience  ;   for  there  appears  a  re^ 
markable  uniformity  in  creatures  of  the 
fame  kind,  and  a  diffbrmity^  no  lefs  re-' 
markable,  in  creatures  of  different  kinds. 
It  is  accordingly  a  fubjedl  of  wonder,  to 
£nd  an  individual  deviating  from  the  com* 
mon  nature  of  the  fpecies,  whether  in  its 
interns^l  or  external  ftrudure :  a  child  bom 
with  averfion  to  its  mother^s  milk,  is  a 
wonder,  no  lefs  than  if  born  without  a 
mouth,  or  with  more  than  one. 
.    Secondly,  This  fenfe  didlates^  that  the 
common  nature  of  man  in  particular,  is 
invariable  as  well  as  univerfal ;  that  it  will 
be  the  fame  hereafter  as  it  is  at  prefent^ 
and  as  it  was  in  time  paft ;  the  fame  a-*', 
mong  all  nations^  and  in  all  corners  of  the 
earth :  nor  are  we  deceived ;  becaufe^  al- 
lowing for  flight  diflferences  0€cafk>ned  by 
culture  and  other  accidental  circtimflances, 
the  fadt  correfponds  to  our  perception. 
Thirdly,  We  perceive  that  this  common 
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nature  is  right  and  perfeSl^  and  that  it 
wght  to  be  a  model  or  ftandard  for  every 
human  being,  Any  remarkable  deviation 
from  it  in  the  ftruflure  of  an  individual, 
appears  imperfedl  or  irregular;  and  raife^ 
a  painful  emotion :  a  monftrous  birth,  ex- 
citing curiofity  in  a  philofbpher,  fails  not 
9X,  the  fame  time  to  excite  averfion  in  every 
fpcftator. 

This  fenfe  of  perfcAion  in  the  common 
nature  of  man,  comprehends  every  branch 
of  his  nature,  and  particularly  the  com- 
mon fenfe  of  right  and  wrong;  which  ac- 
cordingly is  perceived  by  all  to  be  perfedl, 
having  authority  over  every  individual  as 
the  ultimate  and  unerring  flandard  of  mo- 
ralsy  even  in  contradiction  to  private  con- 
viction. Thus,  a  law  in  our  nature  binds 
us  to  regulate  our  condudt  by  that  ftand- 
ard :  and  its  authority  is  univerfally  ac- 
knowledged; as  nothing  is  more  ordinary 
in  every  difpute  about  meum  et  tuum^  than 
an  appeal  to  common  fenfe  as  the  ultimate 
and  unerring  ftandard. 

At  the  fame  time,  as  that  ftandard, 
through  infirmity  or  prejudice,  is  not  con- 
fpicuous  to  every  individual;  many  are 
miHed  into  erroneous  opinions,  by  mif- 
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taking  a  falfe  ilandard  for  tbat  of  nature. 
And  hence,  a  diftindtioh  .between  a  right 
and  a  wrong  f^afe  in  morals ;  a  diftindlioli 
which  every  one  underftands,  but  which, 
iinlefs  for  the  cbnvidlion  of  a  moral  ftandr 
ard,  would  have  no  meaning. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  oup 
Nature  is  confpicuous.  Were  there  no 
ftandard  of  right  and  wrong  for  determi^. 
ning  endlefs  controverfies  about  matters  of 
intereft,  the  ftrong  would  haverecourfe  to 
force,  the  weak  to  cunning,  and  fociety 
would  diffolve.  Courts  of  law  could. af-: 
ford.no  remedy;  for  without  a  ftandard 
of  tooraU,  their  decifions  would  be  arbi- 
trary, and  of  no  authority.  Happy  it  is 
for  meii  to  be  provided  with  fuch  a  ftand- 
ard  :  it  is  neccflary  in  fociety  that  bur  ac- 
tions be  uniform  with  refpe<ft  to  right  and 
wrong  ;  and  in  order-to  uniformity  of  ac-^ 
tion,  it  is  neceffary  that  our  perceptions 
of  right  and  wrong  be  alfo  uniform  :  to 
produce  fuch  uniformity,  a  ftandajrd  of 
morals  is  indifpenfable.  Nature  ha*  pro-r 
vided  us  with  that  ftandard,  which  is  dai- 
ly apply'd  by  courts, of  , law  .with  fucn 
cefs  {a). 

■  («)  See  £leq;idits  of  Criticifin,  vol.  2.  p.  490*  edit,  fm 
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Iq  reviewing  what  is  faid,  it  muft  a£f« 
ford  great  fatisfadion,  to  find  morality 
eftabliihed  ttpdn  the  iblid  foundations  of 
intuitive  perception ;  which  is  a  fingla 
mental  a^  complete  in  itfelf,  having  no 
dependence  on  any  antecedent  propofition^ 
The  moft  aiciiUrate  reafoning  affords  not 
equal  cohviAlonj  for  every  fort  of  rea- 
foning^ as  explained  in  the  Sketch  im« 
mediately  foregoing,  requires  not  only 
ielf-evident  truths  or  axioms  to  found  up*« 
on,  but  employs  over  and  above  various 
propofitibns  to  bring  out  its  conclufions^ 
By  intuitive  perception  folely,  without  rea- 
foning, we  acquire  knowledge  of  right 
and  wrong ;  of  what  we  may  do,  of  what 
we  ought  to  do,  and  of  what  we  ought  to 
abftain  from :  and  confidering  that  we 
have  thus  greater  certainty  of  moral  laws 
than  of  any  propofition  difcoverable  by 
reafoning,  man  may  well  be  deemed  a  fa- 
vourite of  Heaven,  when  he  is  to  admi- 
rably qualified  for  doing  his  duty.  The 
moral  fenfe  or  confcience  is  the  voice  of 
God  within  us;  conftantly  admonifhing 
us  of  our  duty,  and  requiring  from  us  no 
exercife  of  our  faculties  but  attention 
merely.  .  The  celebrated  Locke  ventured 

Vol.  IV.  D  what 
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what  he  thought  a  bold  conjeQxirey  T[hat 
moral  duties  are  fufceptible  of  demonftra- 
tion :  how  agreeable  to  him  would  have 
been  the  difcovery,  that  they  are  founded 
upon  intuitive  perception,  (Ull  more  con- 
vincing and  authoritative! 

By  one  branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  we 
are  taught  what  we  ought  to  do,  and  what 
we  ought  -not  to  do;  and.  by  auother 
branchy  what  we  may  do,  or  leave  un- 
done. But  fociety  would  be  imperfedl^  if 
the  moral  fenfe  flopped  here.  There  is  a 
third  branch  that  makes  us  accountable 
for  our  condudl  to  our  fellow-creatures  j* 
and  it  will  be  made  evident  afterward  ia 
the  third  iketch,  that  we  are  accountable 
to  our  Maker,  as  well  as  to  our  fellow- 
cfeatures. 

It  follows  from  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  that  an  adion  is  right  or 
wrong,  independent  of  what  the  agent; 
may  think.  Thus,  when  a  man,  excited 
bv  friendfhip  or  pity,  refcues  a  heretic 
from  the  flames,  the  action  is  right,  even 
tho'  he  think  it  wrong,  from  a  convicSiioa 
that  heretics  ought  to  be  burnt.  But  we 
apply  a  different  ftandard  to  the.ftgent; 
a  man  is  approved  and  held  to  be  innor 
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cent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
right :  he  is  difapproved  and  held  to  be 
guilty  in  doing  wliat  he  himfelf  thinks 
wrong.  Thus,  to  aflaffinate^  an  atheift  for 
the  fake  of  reUgion,  is  a  wrong  a£tion ; 
and  yet  the  enthufiaft  who  commits  that 
wrong,  may  be  innocent:  and  one  is 
guilty,  who  againft  confciencc  eats  meat 
in  Lent,  tho'  the  acSlion  is  not  wrong.  In 
fliort,  an  adion  is  perceived  to  be  right  or 
wrong,  independent  of  the  adlor's  own  o- 
pinion:  but  he  is  approved  or  difappro- 
ved, held  to  be  innocent  or  guilty,  accor« 
ding  to  his  own  opinion. 


SECT.      III. 

Ltrws  of  Nature  refpeBing  our  Moral  Gonduft 
in  Society. 


A    Standard  being  thus  eftablifhed  for 
regulating  our  moral  condudl  in  fo- 
cicty,  we  proceed  to  inveftigace  the  laws 
that  refult  from  it.     But  firft  we  take  un- 
der confideration,    what  other  principles 
D  2  concur 
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concur  with  the  moral  fenft  to  qualify 
men  for  fociety. 

When  we  rcflcdl  on  the  different 
branches  of  human  knowledge,  it  might 
feem,  that  of  all  ful^eds  human  nature 
Ihouid  be  the  beft  underftood ;  becaufe  e- 
very  man  has  daily  opportunities  to  iludy 
it,  in  his  own  paifions  and  in  his  own  ac-i- 
tions.  But  human  nature,  an  interelling 
fubjedl,  i$  feldonSi  left  to  the  inveftigatipn 
of  pbilofophy.  Writers  of  a  fwcet  diipo^ 
fition  and  warm  imagination,  hold,  that 
man  is  a  benevolent  being,  and  that  every 
man  ought  to  dircA  his  condudi;  lor  the 
good  of  all,  without  regarding  himfelf 
but  as  one  of  the  number  {a),  Thofe  of  a 
cold  temperament  and  contradled  mind, 
hold  him  to  be  an  animal  entirely  felfiih ; 
to  evince  which,  examples  are  accumula- 
ted without  end  {b).  Neither  of  thefc 
fyftems  is  that  of  nature.  The  felfifh 
fyftem  is  contradidled  by  the  experience 
of  all  ages,  affording  the  cleared  evidence, 
that  men  frequently  acfl  for  the  fake  of  o- 
thers,  without  regarding  themfelves,  and 
fometimes  in  direiSl  oppofition  to  their  owa 

(a)  Lord  Shaftcfturj.  (^)  Hclvetius. 
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intcrcft*.  And  however  much  felfifhneft 
may  prevail  in  adlion ;  man  cannot  be  an 
animal  entirely  felfi(h>  when  all  men  coij- 
ipire  to  put  a  high  eftimation  upon  gene- 
rofity,  benevolence,  and  other  fecial  vir^ 
tues:  even  the  moft  felfifh  are  difgufted 
with  felfiftinefs  io  others,  and  endeavour 
to  hide  it  in  themfelves.  The  moft  zea- 
lous patron  of  the  fclfiih  principle,  will 
not  venture  to  maintain,  that  it  renders 
W  altogether  indiflPerent  about  our  fellow- 
creatures.  Laying  ifide  felf-intereft  with 
every  conne<5lion  ot  love  and  hatred,  good 
fortune  happening  to  any  one  gives  plea- 
fure  to  all,  and  bad  fortune  happening  to 
any.  one  is  painful  to  all.  On  the  other 
hand,  the  fyftem  of  univerfal  benevolence, 
is  no    lefs   contradidlory   to   experience ; 

♦  Whatever  wiredrawn  arguments  may  be  urged 
for  the  felfilh  fyilem,  as  if  benevolence  were  but  re- 
fiaed  felfiChnefs,  the  emptinefs  of  fuch  arguments 
will  clearly,  appear  when  applied  to  children,  who 
know  no  refinement.  In  them,  the  rudiments  of 
the  focial  principle  are  no  lefs  vifible  than  of  the 
felfifh  principle.  Nothing  is  more  common,  than 
mutual  good-will  and  fondnefs  between  children: 
which  muft  be  the  work  of  nature ;  for  to  refleft 
upon  what  is  one's  intereft^  is  far  above  the  capacity 
4>f  children. 

from 
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from  which  we  learn,  that  men  common-* 
I7  are  difpofed  to  prefer  their  own  inter?ft 
before  that  of  others,  especially  wliere 
there  is  no  ftridl  connexion:  nor  do  we 
find  that  fuch  bias  is  condemned  by  the 
moral  ferife.  Man  in  fadl  is  a  complex 
being,  compofed  of  principles,  fome  be- 
nevolent, fome  felfifh:  and  thefe  princi- 
ples are  fo  juftly  blended  in  his  nature,  as 
to  fit  him  for  ading  a  proper  part  in  fo- 
ciety.  It  would  indeed  be  lofing  time  to 
prove,  that  without  fome  affedion  for  his 
fellow- creatures  he  would  be  ill  qualified 
for  fociety.  And  it  will  be  made  evident 
afterward  (^),  that  univerfal  benevolence 
would  be  more  hurtful  to  fociety,  than  e- 
ven  abfolute  felfiflmefs  *. 

We 

*  "  Many  moralifts  enter  fo  deeply  into  one  paf- 
**  fion  or  bias  of  human  nature,  that,  to  ufe  the 
«*  painter's  phrafe,  they  quite  overcharge  it.  Thus 
"  I  have  feen  a  whole  fyftem  of  morals  founded 
««  upon  a  fingle  pillar  of  the  inward  frame ;  and 
•«  the  entire  conduft  of  life  and  all  the  charafters 
"in  it  accounted  for,  fomctimes  from  fuperftition, 
"  fometimes  frqm  pride,  and  moft  commonly  from 
•«  intereft.  They  forget  how  various  a  creature 
<«  it  is  they  arc  painting  j  how  many  fprings  and 

ia)  Sea.  4. 
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We  are  now  prepared  for  inveftigating 
the  laws  that  refult  from  the  foregoing 
principles.  The  feveral  duties  we  owe  to 
oi;hers  fhall  be  firft  difcuffed,  taking  them 
in  order  according  to  the  extent  of  their 
influence.  And  for  the  fake  of  perfpicu- 
ity,  I  fliall  firft  prefent .  them  in  a  general 
yiew,  and  then  proceed  to  particulars.  Of 
our  duties,  to  others^  one  there  is  fo  exten* 
five,^  as  to  have  for  its  objedl  all  the  inno- 
cent part  of  mankind.  It  is  the  duty  that 
prohibits  us  to  hurt  others :  than  which 
no  law  is  more  clearly  didated  by  the 
moral  fenfej  nor  is  the  tranfgreflion  of 
any  other  law  more  deeply  ftamped  with 
the  charadler  of  wrong.  A  man  may  be 
hurt  externally  in  his  goods,  in  his  per- 
fon,  in  his  relations,  and  in  his  reputa- 
tion. Hence  the  laws,  Do  not  fteal ;  De- 
fraud not  others ;  Do  not  kill  nor  wound^ 
Be  not  guilty  of  defamation.  A  man  may 
be  hurt  internally,  by  an  adion  that  oc- 
caiioas  to  him  diftrefs  of  mind,  or  by  be- 

^  **  weights,  nicely ,adjuftcd  and  balanced,  enter  into 
*•  the  movement,  and  rei^uire  allowance  to  be  made 

•  *^  for  their  feveral  clogs  and  impulfes,  ere  you  can 
^*  define  ks  operation  and  effcfts.**  Enquiry  into  ti^ 
fife  and  -writings  of  Homer. 
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ing  impreffed  with  falfe  notions  of  men 
and  things.  Therefore  confcience  diftates^ 
that  we  ought  not  to  treat  men  difiSefpeA- 
fully ;  that  we  ought  not  caufelefsly  to  a- 
lienate  their  afFedlions  from  others^  and| 
in  general,  that  we  ought  to  forbear  what- 
ever may  tend  to  break  their  peace  of 
mind,  or  tend  to  unqualify  them  for  bc^ 
ing  good  men  and  good  citi2:ens. 

The  duties  mentioned  arc  duties  of  re- 
ftraint.  Our  adive  duties  regard  parti^* 
cular  perfons ;  fuch  as  our  relations^  ottr 
fnends,  our  benefacftor^,  our  mafters,  our 
fervants.  It  is  our  duty  to  honour  and 
obey  our  parents;  and  to  eftablifli  oar 
children  in  the  world,  with  all  advantages 
internal  and  external :  we  ought  to  be 
faithful  to  our  friends,  grateful^  to  our  be- 
nefadlors,  fubmiflive  to  our  mailers,  kind 
to  our  fervants ;  and  to  aid  and  comfort 
every  one  of  thefe  perfons  when  in  diftrefs. 
To  be  obliged  to  do  good  to  others  beyond 
thefe  bounds,  muft  depend  on  pofitive  en-- 
gagement;  for,  as  will  appear  afterward, 
univerfal  benevolence  is  not  a  duty. 

This  general  fketch  will  prepare  us  for 
particulars.  The  duty  of  reftraint  conids 
firft  in  view,  that  which  bars  us  from 

harming 
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harming  the  innocent;  arid  to  it  corre- 
fponds  a  right  in  the  innocent  to  be  fafe 
from  harm.  This  is  the  great  law  jJrepa- 
tatory  to  fociety ;  becaufe  without  it,  fo- 
ciety  could  never  have  exifted.  Here  thd 
moral  fenfe  is  inflexible :  it  didlates,  chat 
we  ought  to  fubmit'  to  any  diftrefs,  even 
death  itfelf,  rather  than  procure  our  own 
iafety  by  laying  violent  hands  upon  an 
innocent  perfon.  And  we  are  under  the 
fame  reftraint  with  refpedl  to  the  property 
6f  another ;  for  robbery  and  theft  are  fte- 
ver  upon  any  pretext  indulged.  It  is  in- 
deed true,  that  in  extreme  hunger  1  may 
lawfully  take  food  where  it  can  be  found} 
dnd  may  freely  lay  hold  of  niy  neigh- 
bour's horfe,  to  carry  toe  from  an  enemy 
who  threatens  death.  But  it  is  his  duty 
as  a  fellow-creature  to  afSft  nie  in  diftrefs; 
and  when  there  is  no  time  for  delay,  I 
may  lawfully  ufe  what  he  ought  to  offer 
were  he  prefent,  and  what  I  may  prefume 
he  would  offer.  For  the  fame  reafon^  i? 
in  a  ftorm  my  fhip  be  driven  among  the 
inchor- ropes  of  anbthtr  fhip,  I  niay  law- 
fully cut  the  ropes  in  order  to  get  free. 
But  in  every  cafe  of  this  kind,  it  would 
be  a  wrong  in  me  to  ufe  my  neighbour's 
Vol*  IV,  E  property, 
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property,  without  rcfolting  to  pay  thcS 
value;  If  my  neighbour  be  bound  to  aid 
me  in  diftrefs,  cdnfcience  binds  me  to 
ttiake  up  his  lofs  *i 

The 

*  This  doftrinc  is  obvioufly  founded  on  jufticc  i 
and  yet,  in  the  Roman  law,  there  are  two  paflages 
which  deny  any  recompencc  in  fuch  cafes.  •*  Item 
/*  Labeo  fcribit,  fi  cum  vi  ventorum  navis  impulfa 
**  cflet  in  funcs  anchorarum  alteriusi  ct  nautas  fu- 
**  nes  prsecidiflent ;  fi  nuUo  alio  modo,  nifi  praecifis 
**  funibusy  explicare  fe  potuit,  nuUam  adionem 
"  dandam-,"  /.  29.  §  3.  ad  leg ^  AquiL  **  Quod  di- 
•*  citur  damnum  injuria  datum  Jquilia  perfequi^  fie 
*<  erit  accipiendum^  ut  videatur  damnum  injuria  da- 
^*  turn  quod  cum  damno  injurianv  attulertt;  nifi 
'<  magna  vi  cogente*  fuerit  fadhim.  Ut  Celfua 
**  fcribit  circa  eum»  qui  incendii  arcendi  gratia 
*•  vicinas  aedes  intercidit:  ct  five  pervenit  ignis, 
«'  five  antea  extinftus  eft,  exiftimat  legis  Aqu}- 
*•  lix  actionem  ceffarc.*^  A  49*  §  i*  '^d*  --*  U^  ^ng* 
tijb  thus :  <*  In  the  opinion  of  Labeo^  if  a  fiiip' 
**  is  driven  by  the  violence  of  a  tempeft  among  t^e 
'*  anchor-ropes  of  another  fiiip,  and  the  Tailors  cut 
'<  the  ropes,  having  no  other  mean^  of  getting  free, 
;*<  there  b  no  action  competent.— —The  Aquilian 
**  law  muft  be  underftood  to  apply  only  to  fuch  da« 
^*  mage  as  carries  the  i^ea  of  an  injury  along  with 
•*  it,  unlefs  fuch  injury  has  not  been  wilfully  done, 
*«  but  from  necefiity.  Thtis  Celfus  puts  the  cafe  of 
*»  a  pcrfon  who,  to  ftop  the  progrefs  of  a  fire,  puUt? 
"  down  hk  ncigbbourV  bomicKaiid  whet&ter,  tlMf 
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The  prohibitLoQ  of  hurting  odiers  in- 
ternally,  is  perhaps  noc  eiTential  to  the 
formation  of  fbcieties,  becauie  the  tranf* 
greifion  of  that  law  doth  not  much  alarm 
plain  people :  but  where  manners  and  re- 
fined fentiments  prevail,  the  mind  is  fuf- 
ceptible  of  more  grievous  wounds  than  the 
body ;  and  therefore,  without  that  law,  a 
po1i(hed  fociety  could  have  no  long  endu-? 
ranee. 

By  adultery,  mifchief  is  done  both  ex* 
ternal  and  internal.  £ach  iex  is  fo  con-? 
fkituted,  a«  to  require  (Irid  fidelity  and 
attachnicQt  in  a  mate.  The  breach  of 
tbefe  duities  i$  the  greateft  external  harm 

''  fire  had  reached  that  houfe  which  is  pulled  down^^ 
**  or  was  extinguilhed  before  it  got  to  it»  in  neither 
*^  cafe,  he  thinks,  will  an  aQion  be  competent  from 
5'  the  AquiKan  law."J — —  Thefe  opinions  are  un- 
doubtedly erroneous.  And  it  is  not  difficult  to  fay 
what  has  occasioned  the  error :  the  cafes  mentioned  ' 
are  treated  as  belonging  to  the  lex  Aquilia ;  which 
being  confined  to  the  reparation  of  wrongs,  lays  i^ 
juftly  down  for  a  rule,  That  no  action  for  reparation 
can  lie,  where  there  is  no  culpa.  But  had  Labeo  and 
Cclfus  advj^rtcd,  that  thefe  cafes  belong  to  a  difFcr- 
cnt  head,  viz-  the  duty  of  recompencc,  where  one 
foffers  lofs  by  benefiting  another,  they  themfelves 
would  have  had  no  difficulty  of  fufiainin^  a  claim 
for  nuking  up  that  lofs. 

E  a  tha; 
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that  can  befal  them:  it  harms  them  alfb 
internally,  by  breaking  their  peace  of 
mind.  It  has  indeed  been  urged,  that  no 
harm  will  cnfue,  if  the  adultery  be  kept 
fecret;  and  confequeritly,  that  there  can 
be  no  crime  where  the  fadl  is  kept  fecret. 
But  fucli  as  rcafon  thus  do  not  advert, 
that  to  declare  fecret  adultery  to  be  law- 
ful, is  in  effecfl  to  overturn  every  founda^ 
tion  of  mutual  truft  and  fidelity  in  the 
matrimonial  date.  It  is  clear  beyond  all 
doubt,  fays  a  reputable  writer,  that  no 
man  is  permitted  to  violate  his  faith ;  and 
that  the  man  is  unjuft  and  barbarous  who 
deprives  his  wife  of  the  only  reward  Ihc 
has  for  adhering  to  the  auftere  duties  of 
her  fex.  But  an  unfaithful  wife  is  ftill 
more  criminal,  by  diflblving  the  whole 
ties  of  nature :  in  giving  to  her  bufband 
children  that  are  not  his,  flie  betrays  bpth^ 
apd  jpins  perfidy  to  infidelity  {a). 

Veracity  is  commonly  ranked  among  the 
adive  duties  J  but  erroncQufly:  for  if  a  man 
be  not  bound  to  fpeak,  he  cannot  be  bound  to 
fpcak  truth.  .It  is  therefore  only  a  reftrain- 
ing  duty,  prohibiting  us  to  deceive  others, 

{a)  Emile,  liy.  5, 
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by  affirming  what  is  not  true.  Among 
Ae  many  correfponding  principles  in  the 
human  mind  that  in  conjundion  tend  to 
make  focicty  comfortable,  a  principle  of 
veracity*,  and  a  principle  that  leads  us 
to  rely  on  human  teftimony,  are  two: 
without  the  latter,  the  former  would  be 
an  ufelefs  principle ;  and  without  the  for- 
mer, the  latter  would  lay  us  open  to  fraud 
aBd  treachery.  The  moral  fenfe  accor- 
dingly dictates,  that  we  ought  to  adhere 
ftriftly  to  truth,  without  regard  to  confe- 
quences. 

It  muft  not  be  inferred,  that  we  are 
bound  to  explain  our  thoughts,  when 
truth  is  demanded  from  us  by  unlawful 
means.   Words  uttered  voluntarily,  are  na- 

*  Troth  is  always  uppermaft,  being  the  natural 
iflue  of  the  mind :  it  requires  no  art  nor  training, 
no  inducement  nor  ti^mptation,  but  only  that  we 
yield  to  natural  impulfe*  Lying,  on  the  contrary, 
is  doing  violence  to  our  nature  \  and  is  never  prac- 
cifed,  even  by  the  worft  of  men,  without  fome 
temptation.  Speaking  truth  is  like  ufing  our  natu- 
ral food,  which  we  would  do  from  appetite  although 
it  anfwered  no  end  :  lying  u  like  taking  phyfic, 
which  is  naufeous  to  the  tafte,  and  which  no  man 
takes  but  for  fome  end  which  he  cannot  otfaerwife 
^Xfisif    Dr  l^eicTs  Enjuiry  itU9  the  human  mind. 
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turally  relied  on,  ,as  exprefliipg^;  t^^  fpcal;-* 
er's  mind; .  and  if  his  mind  di^er/rom  hh 
words,  he  tells  a  lie,  and  is  guilty  of  de- 
ceit. But  words  drawn  from  a  man  by 
torture,  are  no  indication  pf  his  ^loind  i 
and  he  is  not  guilty  of  deceit;  in  uttering 
whatever  words  may-be  ^greeabl^i  hpwj» 
ever  alien  from  his  thoughts :  if  th<  au-^ 
thor  of  the  uQlawful  viojence  fuffer  him-^ 
felf  to  be  deceived,  he  ought  ^(^  blamQ 
himfelf,  not  the  fpeaker.^       .:,     i'> 

It  need  fcarce  be  oj^ntigo^d,;  that  thb 
duty  of  veracity  excludes  not  fable,  jxpv 
any  liberty  of  fpeech  intended  for  j^piijife- 
p^nt  only,  .     .         r  • 

Adlive  duties,  a^.^Rtcd  aboye^  are  aU 
of  them  diredled  to  particular  perfons. 
And  the  firft  I  fliall  mention,  is  that  be- 
tween parent  and  child.  The  relation  of 
parent  and  child,  the  ftrbngeft  that  can 
exift  between  individuals,  binds  thefe  per- 
fohs  to  exert  their  utm^ofl  powers  in  mu- 
tual good  offices. .  Benevolence  among  ci- 
ther blood- relations,  is  alfo  a  duty;  but 
not  To  indifpenfabld,  being  proportioned 
to  the  inferior  de^rc«  cf  relation. 

Gratitude  is  a  duty  dircded  to  our  lie- 
nefadors.     But  thb^  gratitude  is  ftriftly  a 
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duty,  thfe  ttiftkfure  of  performance,  and 
thd  kind,  are  left  moftly  to  our  own 
Gte>ioe.  It  is  fearce  neceilary  to  add,  that 
theai^ivedutids  now  mentioned,  are  ac- 
knowjedged  by  all  to  be  abfolutely  in*- 
flexible,  perhaps  more  fo  than  the  re- 
Hi^aining  duties:  many  find  excufes  for 
doing  harm ;  but  no  one  hears  with  pa- 
ciefnce  an  excufe  for  deviating  from  truth, 
fiiendihip,  or  gratitude. 

Diftrefs,  tho'  it  has  a  tendency  to  con- 
vert benevolence  into  a  duty,  is  not  fuffi- 
cieiit  without  other  concurring  circum*- 
ftfiinces ;  for  to  relieve  every  perfon  in  di*- 
ftrefs,  is  beyond  the  powei-  of  any  human 
being;  Our  relation^  in  diftrefs  claim  that 
duty  from  us,  and  even  our'  neighbours : 
but  diftant  diftrefs,  without  a  particular 
connexion,  fcarce  roufes  our  fympathy, 
and  never  i^  an  objedl  of  duty.  Many  o- 
ther  conneiflions,  too  numerous  for  this 
fhort  eflay,  extend  the  duty  of  relieving 
others  froiri  diftrefs;  and  thefe  make  a 
large  branch  of  equity.  Tho'  in  various 
inftanceS  benevolence  is  converted  into  a 
duty  by  diftr^ft,  it  follows  not,  that  the 
duty  is  always  proportioned  to  the  degree 
ofdiftrdSi  '^jkturehu  more  wifely  pro- 
vided 
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vided  for  the  fupport  of  virtue :  a  virtu- 
ous pcrfon  in  diftrefs  commands  our  pity: 
a  vicious  perfon  in  diftreis  has  much  Ie& 
influence;  and  if  by  vice  he  have  brought 
on  the  diftrefs,  indignation  is  raifed,  not 
pity  (4 

One  great  advantage  of  fqciety,  is  the 
co-operation  of  many  to  accompli{h  fome 
ufeful  work,  where  a  Angle  hand  would 
be  infufficient.  Arts,  manufadlures^  and 
commerce,  require  many  hands:  but  as 
hands  cannot  be  fecured  without  a  previ- 
ous engagement,  the  performance  of  pro- 
mifes  and  covenants  is,  upon  that  ac- 
count, a  capital  duty  in  fociety.  In  theur 
original  occupations  of  hunting  and  fifli- 
ing,  men  living  fcattered  and  difperfed^ 
have  feldom  opportunity  to  aid  and  bene- 
fit each  other  i  and  in  that  fltuation,  co- 
venants, being  of  little  ufe,  are  little  re- 
garded :  but  huft)andry,  requiring  the 
co-operation  of  many  hands,  draws  mefik 
together  for  mutual  afliftance ;  and  thea 
covenants  make  a  figure :  arts  and  com-«- 
merce  make  them  more  and  more  necei^ 
fa^ryj  and  in  a  polifhed  fociety  great  re- 
gard is  paid  to  them.  ^  ,  '    > 

(tf)  See  Elem^ts  of  Criucifia>  veL  b^.  i8f.^t>^.'  : 
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BmvContra(^s  and  promlfes  are  not  con-* 
fined  fti  commercial  dealings:  they  fenre 
alio  to  m^ike  beneVolenoe  a  duty ;  and  are 
even  extended  to  connecfl  the  living  with 
the  dead :  a  man  Would  did  with  regret^ 
if  he  thought  his  friends  wefe  not  bound 
by  theii^  promifes  to  fu.161  his  will  after 
his  death  :..and  to  quiet  the  minds  of  men 
with  refpafib  to  futurity,  the  moral  fenfe 
makes  the  performing  fuch  promifes  our 
doty.  'fhuSj  if  i  promife  to  my  friend  to 
eredl  a  montiment  for  him  after  his  death, 
confbience  binds  tpe^  even  tho*  no  perfbit 
alive  be  entitled  to  demand  performance  i 
every  one  perceives  this  to  be  my  duty  j 
and  I  muft  expedt  to  fuiFer  reproach  and 
blame^  if  I  negledl  my  engagement. 

To  fulfil  a  rational  promife  or  covenant, 
deliberately  made,  is  a  duty  lid  lefs  In- 
flexible than  thofe  duties  are  which  arifd 
independent  of  confent.  But  as  man  is 
fallible,  often  milled  by  ignorance,  and 
liable  to  be  deceived,  his  condition  would  , 
be  deplorable^  did  the  moral  fenfe  compel 
him  to  fulfil  every  engagement,  however 
imprudent  or  irrational.  Here  the  moral 
icnle  gives  Way  to  human  infirmity:  it 
jrtlieves    frotn    deceit,    itom    knpofitioui^ 

Vol.  IV.  S  from 
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from  ignorance,  from  error ;  and  binds  a 
man  by  no  engagenient  but  what  anfwera 
the  end  fairly  intemkd.  There  is  ftill 
lefs  doubt  that  it  will  reliere  us  from  ah 
engagement  extorted  by  external  violence, 
or  by  overbearing  paffion.  The  dread  of 
torture  will  force  moft  men  to  fubmit  to 
any  terms;  and  a  man  in  imminent  ha- 
zard of  drowning,  will  voluntarily  pro- 
mife  all  he  has  in  the  world  to  fave  him. 
The  moral  fenfe  wotild  ,b€  ill  fuited  to  the 
imbecillity  of  our  nature,  did  it  bind  mea 
in  confcience  to  fulfil  eagagemems  made 
in  fuch  circumilances.  \r*  ; 

The  other  branch  of  duties,  thofe  wc 
owe  to  ourfelves,  IhaU  be  difcuflfed  in  a 
few  words.  Propriety^  a  branch  of  the 
moral  fenfe,  regulates  our  condudl.  with 
refped  to  ourfelves;  as  JuJHce,  another 
branch  of  the  moral  fenfe,  regulates  oup 
cbndudl  with  refpe(ft  to  others.  Propriety 
dilates,  that  we  ought  to  aQ,  up  to  the 
dignity  of  our  nature,  and  to  the  flation 
allotted  us  by  Providence ;  it  dictates  ia 
particular,  that  temperance,  prudence, 
Hiodefty,  and  uniformity  of  condudl,  arc 
felf-duties.  •  Thefe  duties  contribute  to 
private  happinefS|   by  preferving  health,^ 

.    .  ^  .         peace 
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pehct  of  mmd,  and  felf-eftcem;  which 
are  ineftimable  bleflings:  they  conrtribute 
no  lefs  to  happinefs  in  fociety,  by  gaining. 
the  bve  and  efteem  of  others;  and  aid  and 
ibpport  iti'titoe  of  need. 
.  iJpon  reviewing  the  foregoing  duties 
refpedting  others^  we  find  them  more,  or 
left  extenfive;  butnone  io  extenfire  as  to 
have  for  their  end  the  good  of  mankind 
in  general.  The  mofl  extenfive  duty  is 
that  of  rfcltr^int,  prohibiting  us  ro  harm 
others:  but  even  that  duty  has  a  Hmitecl  ^ 
end ;  for  its  purpof e  is  only  to  proted:  o4  . 
thers  from  mifchief,  n^ft.to  do « them  anjc 
pofitive  good.  The  SL&ive  duties  of  tdoing 
pofidve  good  are  cireumfcribed  within  ftili 
narrower  bounds,  requiring  fome  relatibri 
that  connedls  us  with  otbers^;  fuch  as  thoCi 
of  parent,  child,  friend,  beriefador.  The 
ilighter  relations,  uiilefs  in  pcciHiar  cirr 
cumftanceb,  a^-e  not  the  foundation  of  any 
active  duty  :  neighbourhood,  for  example, 
does  not  alone  make  benevolence  a  duty : 
but  fuppofing  a  neighbour  to  be  in  di-  ^ 
Hrefs,  relief  becomes  our  duty,  if  it  can 
be  done  without  diftrefs  to  ourfel ves.  The 
duty  of  relieving  from  diftrefs,  feldom 
goes  farther ;  for  tho*  we  always  fympa- 
Fa  thife 
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thifewith  onr  reUtibot^  92ad  with  ihofii 
tinder  our  eye^  the  diftrejies  of  the.cemote 
»nd  unknown  aSb^  us  very  little. ;  Pac- 
tions and  agreementa  become,  nocelfaryi 
if  we  would  extend  the  dutyrof  .IjeiWi^frr 
Jence  beyond  £he  limits  ineatioii^d*  M(n« 
it  is  true,  are  capable  of  ^oing  nioite  ^qoA 
t^an  is  required  of  them  as  a  duty:;,  bill 
t very  fuch  good  mul^  be  a  .frde-wiUofif 
lering«  :  ,  ; 

And'jdiifi'leadft  to  arbitrary  ;or  dii^rei 
tsonary  anions,  fn4h:a9  nft^y  be.done^  of 
left  undone ;  which  m^ke  the  &ctmd  ge« 
neral  head  of  morftl  adio^s.  With  :rc* 
fpc£k  to  tfeefet  the  moral  fenfe  k^vi^  U9 
*t  freedom :  a  beneyoleat  aiSl  is « app^^jiyed^ 
but  the  omiilian  is  not  condemned. v,  Thia 
holds  ftridlly  in  fingle  a<Sls ;.  but  in  vijsw-* 
ing  the  whole  of  a  man*s  condudl,  the 
moral  fenfe  appears  to  vary  a  little.  A« 
ijie  nature  of  man  is  complex,  partly,  fo-^ 
cial,  partly  felfi£h,  we  hav?  an  intuitive 
perception,  that  our  CQrtdu<5t  ought  to  bd 
conformable  to  our  nature;  and  that  ia 
advancing  our  own  intereft,  we  ought  not 
altogether  to  negleA  that  of  others.  The 
man  accordingly  who  confines  his  whol^ 
»imp  and  thoughts  within  his  own  little 
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^here^  ;i$  <;pQdemned  by  aH  the  world  h 
guilty  of  wrong  condu^;  and  the  mafi 
luA^&lft  ^f  his  moral  perceptions  be  not 
|>luated  by  felfiffan^fsi  muft  be  ienfibl^ 
that  he  deferves  to  be  condemned.  On 
the  Qtber  hand»  it  is  poffible  that  free  be* 
oevolence  may  be  eacteoded  bey^Kui  proper 
bounds:  where  it  prevails^  it  cpmaEtonly 
Jeads  to  esK^efs,  by  protppting  a  man  to 
facrifice  a  great  intereft  of  his  own  to  a 
iinail  intereft  of  others;  and  the  moral 
§^nfe  )di6la«es,  jthat  fuch  i;on4tiA  is  wrongs 
The  juft  tantiperament,  16  a  lubordioaticM 
of  benevolence  »to  felf-lpvc*  t 

Thns^  moral  adions  are  divided  into 
two  c^afles:  the  firfl  regardii  our  duty^  con^ 
taining  anions  that  ought  to  be  dooe,  and 
actions  that  ought  not  to  be  done;  th^  o- 
ther  regards  arbitrary  or  difcretiotiary  ac-* 
tions,  containing  anions  that  are  right 
when  done^  but  not  wrong  when  left  un-^ 
done.  Spciety  is  indeed  promoted  by  the 
latter;  but  it  can  (carce  fubfift,  unlels  the 
former  be  made  our  duty.  Hence  it  is, 
rfiat  actions  only  of  the  firft  clafs  are  made 
indifpenfable ;  thofe  of  the  other  clafs  be^ 
ing  left  to  our  free  will.  And  hence  alio 
ft  is^  that  the  various  propeniities  that  difp 
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pote  lis  to  'a6dons  of  the  firft  clafs,  are 
diftinguifhed  by  the  natxie  of  primary  vir^ 
tues ;  leaving  the  name  of  Jecmdar/  wrtues 
to  thofe  propenfities  which  difpofe  us  to 
^dlions  of  the  other  clafs  *. 

The  dedu6lion  above  given  makes  it  c- 
vident,  that  the  general  tendency  of  right 
adions  is  to  promote  the  good  of  fbciety^ 
and  of  wrong  adiions^  to  obltrtdl  that 
good.  Univerfal-  benevolence  ts  indeed 
iftot  required  of  nian ;  becaufe  to  p\it  it  in 
praiSlice,  is  beyond  his  utttioft  abilities. 
But  for  promioting  the  general  gdod,  tvtrf 
thing  is  required  of  him  that  hfr  can  ac* 
comphfli ;  ^hich  will  appear  from  review- 
ing the  foregoing  duties;*  The  prohibi- 
kioa  oi  harming  others  is  an  cafy  tafk ; 
and  upon  that  account  is  made  univerfal. 
Our*a6live  duties  are  very  different :  man 
is  circumfcribed  both  in  Capacity  and 
power:  he  cannot  do  good  but  in  a  flow 
fucceflion ;  and  therefore  it  is  wifely  or- 
deredf  that  his  obligation  to  do  good 
ihould  be  confined  to  his  relations,    hU 

*  Virtue  fignSfies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which 
gives  the  afccndant  to  moral  principles.  Vice  %«• 
nifies  that  difpofition  of  mind  which  gives  little  o:^ 
lio  afcendant  to  moval  priaciples. 
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friends,  his  benefadors.  Even  diftrefi 
makes  not  benevolence  a  general  duty:  all 
a  man  can  readily  do,  is  to  relieve  thofe  at 
Iband;  and  accordingly  we  hear  of  diftant 
misfortunes  with  little  or  no  concern. 

But  let  not  the  moral  fyftem  be  mifap- 
prehended,  as  if  it  were  our  duty,  or  even 
lawful,  to  prolecute  what  upon  the  whole 
we  reckon  the  mod  beneficial  to  fociety, 
balancing  ill  with  good.  .  The  moral  fenfe 
permits  not  a  violation  of  any  peribo's 
right,  however  trivial,  whatever  benefit 
cnay  thereby  accrue  to  another.  A  man 
for  example  in.  low  circumftances,  by  de* 
nying  a  debt  he  owes  to  a  rich  mifer, 
laves  himfelf  and  a  hopeful  family  from 
ruin.  In  that  cafe,  the  good  effeA  far 
outweighs  the  ill,  or  rather  has  no  coun- 
terbalance: but  the  moral  fenfe  permits 
not  the  debtor  to  balance  ill  with  good ; 
nor  gives  countenance  to  an  unjuft  a(5l, 
whatever  benefit  it  may  produce.  And 
hence  a  maxim  in  which  all  moralifls  a* 
gree.  That  we  muft  not  do  ill  to  briog  a- 
bout  good ;  the  final  caufe  of  which  fhall 
We  given  below  {a). 

{0)  Sea.  7. 
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S  WC  T.      IV. 

Principles  of  Duty  and  of  Benevolence* 

TTAving  thus  Ihdrtly  delineated  the  mo^ 
ral  laws  of  our  nature^  we  proceed  wi 
an  article  of  great  importance,'  which  is^ 
to  enquire  into  the  mean«  provided  by  o\xt 
Maker  for  compelling  obedience  to  thei^ 
laws.  The  .moral  fen(e  is-  ah  .unerring 
gqide;  but  the  moft  expert  guide  will  not 
profit  thofe  who  are  not  difpofcd  to  be  led. 
This  confiderarion  makes  it  evident,  thaC 
to  complete  che  moral  fyftem,  man  ought 
to  be  endued  with  Jome  principle  or  pro-* 
penfity,  fome  impulfive  power,  to  enforce 
obedience  to  the  lawis  dilated  by  the  mo* 
ral  fenfc. 

The  author  of  our  nature  leaves  none  di 
his  works  imperfedl.  In  order  to  rendeiS 
US  obfequious  to  the  moral  fenie  as  our 
guide,  he  hath  implanted  in  our  nature 
the  principles  of  duty,  of  benevolence,  of 
rewards  and  puniihmentS|  and'  of  repara^ 
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tk«i...:It  may.poflihly  be  thought,  that 
rewards  and  punifhmeuts,  of  which  aftcrr 
ward,  .are  fufficieat  of  themfelves  to  en- 
force the  laws  .  of  nature,  without  necef- 
^ty  of  any.  other  principle.  Human  lawa, 
it  is  triie,  are  enforc'd  by  thcfc  means ; 
becaufe  no  higher  fandion  is  under  com^ 
mand  of  a  terreflrial  legiflator.  But  the 
ceieftial  legiflator,  with  power  that  knows 
no  control,  and  benevolence  that  knows 
no  bounds,  hath  enforcM  his  laws  by 
means  tio  left  remarkaUe  for  mildne& 
than  fof  effickcy ;  he  employs  no  external 
compuliion ;  but,  in  order  to  engage  our 
will  on  the  right  fide,  hath  in  the  breaffc 
of  individuals  eilabliihed  the  principles  of 
duty  aind  of  benevolence,  which  efficacir 
otofly  eitcite  them  to  obey  tl^  di^^^tes  of 
the  mtoral  ienfe. 

The  rcflraining  and  active  duties  being 
both  of  them  cffential  to  foctety,  our  Ma- 
ker hks  wifely  ordered,  that  the  'principle 
whic4i  enforces  thefe  duties,  fhotjld  be  the 
inoft  tjogfent  of  all  that  belong  to  our  na- 
ZKSf^.  Other  principles  may  folicit,  allure^ 
ot  ten*ify;  but  the  principle  of  doty  af- 
fumes  authority',  comnikndfe,  iftd  infifts 
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to  be  obey'd,  without  giTuig  ear  to  any 
oppofing  motive* 

As  one  great  purpofe  of  fociety,  i^  td 
furnifh  opportunities  of  mutual  aid  and 
iupport;  nature  fecondtng  that  purpofe, 
hath  provided  the  principle  of  banevo^ 
lence,  which  excites  us  to  be  kindly,  be* 
neficent,  and  generous/  Nor  ought  it  t9 
efcape  obfervation,  that  the  author  of  na-^ 
ture,  attentive  to  our  wants  and- to  our 
well-being,  hath  endued  us  with  a  liberal 
portion  of  that  principle.  It  excites  us  to 
be  kind,  not  only  to  thofe  we  are  coanect*^ 
ied  with,  but  to  our  neighbours,  and  eveioi 
to  thofe  we  are  barely  acquainted  with. 
Providence  is  peculiarly  attentive  to  oIh- 
jedls  in  diftrefs,  who  require  immediate 
^aid  and  relief.  To  the  principle  of  beae-^ 
volence,  it  hath  fuperadded  the  paffion  of 
pity,  which  in  every  feeling  heart  is  irre- 
fiftible.  To  make  bepevolence  more  e^^i- 
tenfive,  would  be  fruitlefs;  becaufe  he|^ 
are  objeds  in  plenty  to  fill  the  mod  capa- 
cious ipind.  It  would  npt  be  fi  uitlef^ 
only,  but  hurtful  to  fbciety:  I  fay  hurt- 
ful; becaufe  frequent  difappointment^  ia 
attenipting  to  gratify  our  benevolence^ 
4|77ould  render  it  a  t;roublefome  gueH,  and 
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make  us  cling  rlther  to  felfithaefs^  which 
we  can  always  gratify.  At  the  fame  timc^ 
tho'  there  is  not  room  for  a  more  extenfive 
lift  of  particular  objeds,  yet  the  faculty 
we  have  of  uniting  numberlefs  individuals 
into  one  complex  objed^  enlarges  greatly 
the  (jphere  of  benevolence.  By  that  faculty 
our  country,  our  government,  our  reli* 
gioq,  become  objeds  of  public  fpirit,  and 
of  a  lively  affedlion.  The  individuals  that 
compofe  the  group,  confidered  apart,  may 
be  too  minute^  or  too  diftant,  for  our  be* 
nevolence:  but  when  united  into  one 
whole,  accumulation  makes  them  great, 
greatnefs  makes  them  confpicuous;  and 
afiedtion,  preferved  entire  and  undivided^ 
isbeftow'dupon  an  abftradl  objedl,  as  upon 
one  that  is  fingle  and  vifible ;  but  with  e- 
nergy  proportioned  to  its  greater  dignity 
and  importance.  Thus  the  principle  of 
benevolence  is  not  too  fparingly  fcattered 
among  men.  It  is  indeed  made  fubordi- 
tiate  to  felf-intereft,  which  is  wifely  or- 
dered, as  will  afterward  be  made  evi- 
dent [a)  I  but  its  power  and  extent  are 
nicely  proportioned  to  the  limited  capacity 
of  man,  and  to  his  fituation  in  this  world; 

(a)  Sea  7. 
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ib  as  better  to  fulfil  its  deftination,  than  if 
it  were  an  overmatch  for  lelf-intereft,  and 
for  every  other  principle* 


SECT.        V. 

Laws  refpeiiing  Rcivards  and  Punijhmentf^ 

T>  Efleding  on  the  moral  branch  of  our 
mature  qualifying  us  for  fociety  in.  a 
manner  fuited  to  our  capacity,  we  cannot 
overlobk  the  hand  of  our  Maker ;  for 
means  fo  finely  adjufted  to  an  important: 
end,  never  happen  by  chance.  It  muft 
however  be  acknowledged,  that  in  many. 
individuals,  the  principle  of  duty  has  noc 
vigour  nor  authority  fufficient  to  ftem  c- 
very  tide  of  unruly  paflion :  by  the  vigi- 
lance of  fome  pafiions,  we  are  taken  un-^ 
guarded ;  deluded,  by  the  fly  infinuationa 
of  others  j  or  overwhelmed  with  the 
ilormy  impetuofity  of  a  third  fort.  Moral 
evil  is  thus  introduced,  and  much  wrong 
is  doT^e.  This  new  fcene  fuggefts  to  iia^ 
that  there  muft  be  fome  article  ftill  w^ant- 
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means  for  redreffing-  fach  wrongs,  and  foi^ 
preventing  die  reiteration  of  tbem.  To 
accompHfh  thefe  important  ends,  there  are 
added  to  the  moral  fyftem,  laws  relative 
to  rewards  and  pnnifhments,  and  to  repa« 
ration ;  of  which  in  their  order. 

Many  animals  are  qualified  for  fociety 
by  inftinft  merely ;  fucK  as  beavers, 
fhcep,  monkeys,  bees,  rooks.  But  men 
are  feldom  led  hj  inftind :  their  adlions 
are  commonly  prompted  by  paflions ;  of 
which  there  is  an  endlefs  variety,  focial 
and  fHfilh,  benevolent  and  malevolent. 
And  were  every  paffion  equally  entitled  to 
gratification^  man  would  be  utterly  un- 
qualified for  fociety :  he  would  be  a  fliip 
without  a  rudder,  obedient  to  every  wind^ 
and  moving  at  random  w^ithout  any  ulti- 
mate deftination.  The  faculty  of  reafon 
would  make  no  oppofition;  for  were  there 
ho  fenft  of  wrong,  it  would  be  reafbnable 
to  gratify  every  defire  that  harms  not  our- 
felves :  and  to  talk  of  punifliment  would 
be  abfurd ;  for  punilhment,  in  its  very  i- 
dca,  implies  fome  wrong  that  ought  to  be 
redrefied.  Hence  the  neceffity  of  the  mo- 
ral ienfe,  to  qualify  us  for  fociety :  by  in-  ' 
<^'  {trusting 
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ftrtu^ing  us  In  our  duty,  it  renders  us  ac«- 
countable  for  our  condud,  and  makes  us 
fufceptible  of  rewards  and  punifhments. 
The  moral  fenfe  fulfils  another  valuable 
purpofe:  it  ere^s  in  man  an  unerring 
ftandard  for  the  application  and  meafure 
of  rewards  and  puniihments. 

To  complete  the  fyftem  of  rewards  and 
punifhments,  it  is  necefTtry  that  a  provi- 
fion  be  made,  both  of  power  and  of  wil<-* 
lingnefs  to  reward  and  punifh.  The  au- 
thor of  our  nature  hath  provided  amply 
for  the  former,  by  entitling  every  man  to 
reward  and  puniih  as  his  native  privilege.^ 
And  he  has  provided  for  the  latter,  by  a 
noted  principle  in  our  nature,  prompting 
us  to  exercife  the  power.  Impelled  by  that 
principle,  we  reward  the  virtuous  with 
approbation  and  efteem,  and  punifh  the 
vicious  with  difapprobation  and  contempt* 
And  there  is  an  additional  motive  for  ex* 
ercifing  that  principle,  which  is,  that  we 
have  great  fatisfadion  in  rewarding^  and 
no  lefs  in  punifhing. 

As  to  punifhment  in  particular,  an  ac« 
tion  done  intentionally  to  produce  mis- 
chief, is  criminal,  and  merits  punifh-* 
ment*    Such  aa  adlion,  being  diiagree-* 
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able,  raiies  my  refentment,  even  where 
I  have  no  connedlion  with  the  perfba 
injured  ;  and  the  principle  mentioned 
impells  me  to  chadiie  the  delinquent* 
with  indignation  and  hatred.  An  injury 
done  to  myfelf  raife$  my  refentment  to  a 
higher  tone:  I  am  not  fatisfied  with  fb 
flight  a  punifhment  as  indignation  and 
Hatred :  the  author  muft  by  my  hand  fuf- 
ier  mifchief,  as  great  as  he  has  made  me 
ihSer. 

Even  the  mod  iecret  crime  efcapes  not 
punifhment.  The  delinquent  is  tortured 
with  remorfe :  he  even  de£res  to  be  pu- 
luihed,  fometimes  fo  ardently  as  to  pa«- 
piih  himfelf  ^«    There  cannot  be  imagined 

a 

-*  Mr  John  Kello^  minifter  of  Spot  in  Eaft  Lo« 
thiaoy  had  an  extraordinary  talent  for  preachings 
and  was  univerfally  held  st  man  of  lingular  piety* 
His  vife  was  bandfome»  chearful,  tender-hearted^ 
and  in  a  word  poileiTed  all  the  qualities  that  can  en- 
dear a  woman  to  her  hufband.  A  pious  and  rich 
widow  in  the  neighbourhood  tempted .  hb  avarice* 
She  clung  to  him  as  a  fpiritual  guide )  and  but  for 
his  little  wife,  he  had  no  doubt  of  obtaining  her  in 
marriage.  He  turned  gradually  peevilh  and  difcon* 
tented.  His  change  of  behaviour  made  a  deep  im*^ 
preffion  on  his  wife,  for  ihe  loved  him  dearly  ;  and 
fc%  ihe  was  anxioys  to  conceal  her  treatment  from 
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a  tc<fe«rinri5tte  mmit:  ^oftuaJ:  t^r4etei;'4il« 
from  vice,  •  than  remoffe^  which  itfejf  &  i 
grbvous  pui^fiimtnt.  '  Self *^  punifHment 
goes  ftill  farther :  every  xrimii^l,  f^niihijk 
that  he  oi3ght  to  be.pm)iiheici^..^rib»ds!p»T 
nifhnneiu:  from  t>tfa6ts;  cahdl  diis  doead^ 

t-      «     .  .        .:    i  .,.    ',.  :     •    :     .'    *;^i  : 

<|he  world.    H<r  meekocfs,  bcr.  fttbo)i^pn»  hcrpa^^. 
'  tieiure,  tended  but  to  iacreafc  hi^  fullenocfs.     Upon, 
a  Sunday  morning  when  on  her '  knees  Ihe  was  of-* 
-fcring  up  her  dcvcftfenftsi'  he  'caaacffofthjr  behind  iii*r,* 
put  a  rope  about  her  neck,  and  hung  her  up.lK>^d|^ 
-ceiling.     He  boked|  hk  -gatd,  steeped  d^t  ac.f.^n- 
•dow,  walked  demurely  to  church,  and  charmed  his, 
hearers  with  a.  moft  pathetic  lermon/     After  divinC 
Service;  he  invited  two*  or  three  of 'his  tieighboiirs  to^ 
^fs  the  evening,  Ht  his  bQufe^  tel^hg^^kcim.tkAt  hoK 
.wife'  was  indii^ofedi  %&$!  jftf;  .-^fe  indinis<|  ^:  4^^f^ 
choly  f  but  that  ihe  would  be  glad  to  fee  them.     I( 
furprifed  them  to  find  the  gate  bolted  and  none  to 
aofwer:  much  more  when,:  upon  Its  -tlcilig  forcM 
open,    they  found  her  in  the  pofture  toefit^oi^ed^ 
The  hufband  feeihcd  'to  be  ihruck  dumb  *,  and  cotio:^ 
terfehed  forrow  fo  much  to  the  life,,  that  his  guefl»i^ 
forgetting   the  deceafed,  were   wholly  latereiled  a»- 
boutthe  living.     His  feigned  tears  however  became 
real :  his  foul  was  oppreffed  with  the  weight  of  his 
guilU'    Finding  no  relief  from  agonizing  remorici  . 
and  from  the  image  of  his  nuirdered  wife  cofiftantly 
faauAtvng  him^  he  about  ^x  weeks  after  the  horrid 
deed  went  to  Edinburgh  and  delivered  himfelf  tap  ca 
lufticp.     He  was  condemned  upon  his.  own  confc^ 
fioAi  and  executed  4th  Odbober  1570. 
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however  fmotberied  •  during  profperity^ 
breaks  out  in  adverfity,  or  in  depreffibn  of 
inind:  his  crime  ftares  him  in  the  face, 
and  every  accidental  misfortune  is  in  his 
difturbed  imagination  interpreted  to  be  a 
punifhment ;  "  And.  they  faid  bne  to  ali- 
•*  other,  We  are^  verily  gtiilty  concerning 
**  our  brother,  i ft  that  tve  fa#  the  anguifti 
**  dfjdisfbul,  when  hi  befought  us;  arid 
**  we  would  not  hear :  therefore  is  this 
^*  diftrefs  come  upon  us.  And  Reubejn 
*•  ahfwered  them,  faying,  Spake  I  not 
**  unto  you,  fayirigj  Do  not  firt  againft 
^  the  child ;  and  ye  would  not  hear  ? 
**  therefore  behcrld  alio  his  bjood  i$  r©*- 
**  quired  «*. 

The 

♦  John  Duke  of -flritariy,  cdmmdhljr  terbed  the 
G6od  Duke^  illuftrious  for  generofity,  ctem^ncy,  art'd 
piety  j  reigned  forty  •three  ycaM,'  wholly  lemploy'd 
about  the  good  of  his  fubjeAs*  He  was  ifiicceeded 
by  his  eldeft  fon  Francis^  a  prinee  weaik  and.fufpi- 
d6u$i  and  c^Dnfeqtiemly  liable  to  be  mlflid  by  ik^ 
tourites.  Arthur  of  Montaubato,  in  love  with  the 
wife  of  pillesy  brother  to  the  Duke,  p^tfuaded  the 
Duke  that  his  brother  was  laying  plotsi^  (o^ethron^ 
him.  Gilles  being  imprifoned,  the'Dnkefs  Deft 
friends  conjpred  iWm  to-pUy  hia  unha4)Spy"bt:ot&ieV, 
who  might  be  imprudent,  but  afiuredly  was  inno- 
'  ^  V6i.  IV.  H  cent ; 
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^Thc  ufurper  Oliver  CromwcH  found  to 
liis   dire  experience,    that    the    grandeur 

»ce&t ; -1— aH  in  vain.  Gilles  bcing.profea^ted  before 
ibe.thrpe  eftates  of  the  province  for  high  treafon, 
was  unanimoufiy  abfolved  ;  which  irritated  the 
t)uke  more  atnd  more.     Arthur  of  Montauban  art-, 

'  ftilly  fuggeftf d  to  bis  mailer  to  try  poifon.;  wfaicll 
having  mifcdirrfedy  they  next  refolved  to  ftarve  the* 
prifoner  %o  death.  The  unfortunate  prince,  through 
tlie  bars  of  a  window,  cried  aloud'  for  bread ;  But 
the  paflcngei'^  dnrft  not  ftipply  him.  One  poor  wo- 
man only  had  Courage  more^fhan  once  to'ittp  ^om^ 

r  bread  within  ,the  wiiidow.  He  charged  a  prieft^ 
who  had  received  his  confe^on^  to  declare  to  tho 
l)uke,  "  That  feeing  juftice  was  refufed  him  in  this 
*'  world,  he  appealed  to  He^vch ;  and  caHed^'tlpon 

'  <*  the  Duke  to  appear  before  the  judgement-feat  •  of 
<«  God  in  forty  days.**    The  Duke  and  his.fovou'' 

vjrttCy  amazed  that  the  prince  lived  fo  long  without 
nourifhment,  employed  ailaflins  to  fmother  him  with 
his  bed-cloaths.  The  pricft,  in  obedicnee  to  the 
ot<iers  be  bad  received, -prefcnted  himffclf  before 

'  th^  Puk.e,  and  with  a  loud  voice  cited  him  in  name 
of  the  deceafed  Lord  Gilles  to  appear  before  Gkid 
intfprty  days.  Shame  and  remorfe  verified  the  prc* 
diftion.  The  Duke  was  feized  with  a  fuddcn  t^* 
roT)  and  the  image,  of  his  brother,  expiring  by  his 
orders^  haunted  him  day  and  night.  He  decay.'d 
daily  without  any  marks  of  a  regular  difeafe^  and 
died  within  the  forty  day»  in  frightful  agony.  ^ 

See  this  fubjeft  farther  illutlrated  in  the  Sketch 
Principles  and  Progrrfs  of  TbfohgJH,  chap.  i. 

which 
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which  he  had  attained  with  fb  much  cun- 
ning and  courage,  did  not  contribute  to 
his  happinefs ;  for  with  happinefs  guilt  is 
ihconfiftent.     Gonfcious  that  he  deferved 
punifhment  for  his  crimes,  and  dreading 
its  being  inflidled  upon  him,  all  around 
appeared  to  him   treacherous   frielads   or 
bitter  enemies.     Death,  which  with  intre- 
pidity he  had  braved  in  the  field,  was  now 
timoroufly    apprehended    from    affafEns, 
With  a  piercing  and  anxious  eye  he  fur-, 
veyed  every  new  face.     He  wore  armour 
utider  his  cloaths,  and  never  moved  a  (lep 
without  his  guards.    Seldom  he  flept  three 
nights  together  in  the  fame  chamber;  nor 
in   any  but  what  had    a  back-door,    at 
which  centinels  were  placed.     Society  ter-r 
rified  him  byrefleding  on  his  unknown 
enemies, .  numerous  and  implacable.     So- 
litude   aftonifhed   him    by  leaving    hinp 
without    prote<5lion.     Can   all    the  glory 
and  power  that  this  earth  can  afford  be  a 
counterbalance  for  fuch  mifery  ? 
,  No   tranfgreflion    of   felf-duty  efcapes 
punilhm?nt,    mora  than   tranfgreflion  of 
duty  to  others.,    The  punifliments,   tho* 
not  the  fame,  differ  in  degree  more  than 
in  kind.,    Injuftice  is  punilhed  with  re-^ 

H  2  morfe; 
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iDorfe:  irrvF^opriiety  witb.£bame,  whith  is 
remorfe  in  a  lp^ye^  degree.  Injuftice  raifes 
indignation  in  the  beholder,  and  fo  doth 
every  flagrant  imprppriety :  flighter  im-? 
proprieties  receive  a  milder  puniflimenti 
being  rebuked  with  fome  degree  of  cpa- 
tjempt,  and  commonly  with  derifion  (a). 

So  far  we  have  been  led.  in  a  beaten 
track ;  but  in  attempting  to  proceed,  we 
are  entangled  in  mazes  and  intricacies. 
An  adfon  well  intended  may  happen  tp 
produce  no  good;  and  an  adion  ill  in- 
tended may  happen  to  produce  no  txii€r 
chief:  a  man  overawed  by  fear,  may  be 
led  to  do  mifchief  againft  his  will  j  and  a 
perfon,  miftakmg  the  ftandard  of  right 
and  wrong,  mny  be  innocently  led  to  do 
ads  of  injuftice.  By  what  rule,  in  fuch 
cafes,  are  rewards  and  puniihments  to  be 
^^ply-d?  Ought  a  m^n  to  be  rewarded 
when  he  does  no  good,  or  puniftied  whei^ 
he  does  no  milchief :  dught  he  to  be  pu* 
niilied  for  doing  mifchiet  againft  his  will, 
pr  for  doing  mifchief  when  he  thinks  he  is 
ading  innocently?  Thefe  queftions  fug-- 
jgeft  a   doubt,    whether   the   ftandard  of 

(^a)  Sec  EleiK^cnU  of  Criticiib>  chap,  ;o* 
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right  and  wrong  be  applicable  to  rewards 

and  punilhrnentft. 

We  have  fecn  that  there  is  an  invariable: 
ilao^ard  of  right  and  wrong,  which  de^ 
pends  not  in  any  degree  on  private  opinion 
or  convidion,     By  that  (landard,  all  pe* 
cuniary  claims  are  judged,  all  claims  of 
property,  and,  in  a  word,  every  demand 
founded  on  intereft,  not  excepting  repara- 
tion, as  will  afterward  appear.     But  with 
refped  to  the  moral  characters  of  men^ 
and  with  refpeA  to  rewards  and  punifh- 
ments,  a  different  (landard  is  ere^ed  in 
the  common  fenf^  of  mankind,  neither  ri- 
gid nor  inflexible ;  which  is,  the  opinion 
that  men  have  of  their  own  anions.     It  is 
mentioned  above,  that  a  man  is  efteemed 
innocent  in  doing  what  he  himfelf  thinks 
right,  and  guilty  in  doing  what  he  him- 
felf   thinks    wrong*      Ii^    applying  this 
ftandard  to  rewards  and  panifhments,  we 
reward  thofe   who   in   doing  wrong   are 
however  convinced   that  they  are  inno- 
cent ;    and   punifh   thofe   who   in   doing 
right  are  however  convinced  that  they  are 
guilty.  *.    Somei  it  is  true,  are  fo  pervert- 
ed 
*  Virtuous  and  vicious,  innocent  i|nd  guilty,  fig- 
^fy  qualities  both  of  men  and  of  |helr  actions. 

Appro*. 
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ed  by  iiftprbpb'f  education  or  hf  fupei^lli- 
tion,  as  to  efpoufe  numberlefs  abfurd  te-* 
liets,  c6ntradi6lory  to  the  ftandard  •  of 
right  and  wrong;  and  yet  fuch  men  are 
no  exception  from  the  general  rule :  if  they 
z{k  according  to  confcience,  they  are  in- 
nocent, and  fafe  againft  punifhment  how- 
ever wroag  the  acfliop  may  be;  and.  if 
they  aft  againft  confcience,  they  are  guilty 
and  punifliable  however  right  the  aftion 
may  be:  it  is  abhorrent  to  every  moral 
perception,  that  a  guilty  perfon  be  re- 
warded, or  an  innocent  perfon  punifhed. 
Further,  if  inifchief  be  done  contrary  to 
Will,  as  where  a  man  is  compelled  by 
fear  or  by  torture,  to  reveal  the  fecrets  of 
his  party  ;  he  may  be  grieved  for  yeilding 
to  the  weaknefs  of  his  nature,  contrary  to 
his  firmeft  refolves ;  but  he  has  no  check 
of  confcience,  and  upoui  that  account  is 
not  liable  to  punifhment.  And  laftly,  in 
order  that  perfonal  merit  and  demerit  may 
not  in  any  meafure  depend  on  chance,  we 
are  fo  conftituted  as  to  place  innocence 

and  guilt,,  not  on  the  event,  but  on  the  in-' 

.  ,  .  . 

Approbation  and  difapprobation,  praifc  and  blame^ 
fignify  certain  emotions  or  fentiinent;s  of  ihofk  ^o 
£pe  or  coQtcmpUte  %aQn  w^  tl^eir  <^^oqs,      ^ 
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tention  of  doing.righjCj  pi^-wrong  j  and/ac- 
coFdingly^  whatever  be  the  eypi>t^,a  oqi^q 
is  graifed  for  an  adion  well  intended,  and 
condemned  for  an,  ajf^iQn  iljl  intended. 

3ut  whac  if  a  man  intending  a  .certain 
wrong  happen  by  accident  to  do  a  wrong 
he  did  not  intend ;  as,  for  example,  in- 
tending to  rob  a  warren  by  Ihooting  the 
rabbits,  he  accidentally  wbUtads  a  child 
nnfeen  behind  a  budi?,  Thie  delinquent 
ought  to  be  puhifhed  for  intending  to 
rob;  and  he  is:  alfo  fubjeifled  to  repair  the 
hurt  doiie  to  the  child :  biiC  he  *  cannot  -  be 
puniflied  for  the  accidental  woiaijd  j  te- 
cauie  oijir  nature  regulates  punHbm^nt  by 
the.  intention/  and  not  by  the  event  *.    ..  ^ 


*  During,  the  iafs^pcy  of  nations^  pecuniary  com* 
pofitioQS  for  crimf  s  were  unlverfal  j  and  during  that 
long  period,  ver^  iittU  weight  was  laid  upon  inten- 
tion. This  proceeded  from  the  cloudinefs  and  ob* 
fcurity  of  moral  perceptions  among  barbarians,  ma- 
tting no  diftiof^joo  between^  reparation  and  pecuni- 
ary ponlihment/  Where  .a  man  does  mifchief  in* 
Xi&VituyndlVj^  ov  1%  verfans  inJJIicito,  as  cxpreiled  i^ 
the  Roman  Jaw^^he  is.ju(Uy  bound  to  repair  all  the 
hai*m  that  eofu^,,  hotvjrever  accidentally ;  and.  from 
the  refen^blance .of  pecuniary  puniihment  to  repara- 
tion^ the  rule  was  childiihly  extended  to  puni(h« 
'    Z;*..-    -  xncnt- 
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A  critne  againft  any  primary  Tirtue  is 
attended  with  fevere  and  never- failing  pii- 
nifliment,  mote  eflScacious  than  any  that 
have  been  invented  to  enforce  municipal 
laws :  on  the  other  hand,  the*  preferving 

■  ment.  But  this  rule,  fo  little  co'nfiftent  with  morftt 
'  principles,  could  liot  long  fubfif^  afte^  pecuniary 
cdmpoiitions  gave  place  to  cofporal  puniihment^ 
.  and  accordingly,  among  civilized  nations,  the  law  of 
nature  is  reftorcd,  which  (Prohibits  puniihment  foir 
any  mifchie^  that  is  not  intentiohah  The  EnglHh' 
mttft .  be  excepted^  who,  remarkably  .tenacious,  of^ 
.'.their  original  kiws  apct  cnftoa^,  preferve  in  forced- 
even  as  CO  capital  punifhment,  the  above-mentioned 
rule  that  obtained  among  barbarians,  when  pecu- 
niary compofitions  were  in  vigour.  The  following^' 
paflTage  is  from  Hales  (Pleas  of  the  Cfown,  chi^*  3.9.) 
.V  Regularly  he  that  voluntarily  and  know^ogly  io* 
*<  tends  hurt  to  the  perfont  of  a  man,  at  for  example 
"  to  beat  him,  tho*^  he  intend  nm  death,  yet  if 
•*  death  enfue$,  it  excufeth  not  from  the'  guilt  of 
*<  murder;  or  manflaughter  at  leaft,  as  the  circunv^ 
««  fiances  of  the  cafe  happen***  Attd  Fofler,  in  his  , 
Crown  law,  teaches  the  fame '  doftrine,  ntver  once 
Aifpefling  in  it  the  leaft  deviation  from  moral  prin- 
ciples. «<  A  fhooteth  at  the  poultry  of  B,  ahd  by 
«<  accident  killeth  a  mad :  if  his  tntcntron  was  to 
««  fteal  the  poultry,  which  m'uft  be  coHeftcd  frooi 
•<  circumftances,  It  will  be  muifder  By  resrfoti  of 
<<  that  felonious  intent ;;  but  if  it'  wa^  done  wantons 
«  ly,  and  without  that  intentioiEi^^it''Will  bie  baret^f 
«  manflaughter*    (p-  259»>  *       .' 
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primary  virtues  inviolate,  is  attended  with 
little  merit.  The  fecondary  virtues  are  di- 
ire(^lly  oppoiite :  the  negieding  them  is  not 
attended  with  any  punifhmenc;  but  the 
practice  of  them  is  attended  with  illuftri- 
ous  rewards.  Offices  of  undcferved  kind- 
nefs,  returns  of  good  for  ill,  generous 
toils  and  fufierings  for  our  friends  or  for 
our  CQ«ntryi  are  attended  with  confciouf- 
ncis  of  felf- merits  and  Writth  univerfal  praife 
aad.  adii^f-atioii ;  the  higheft  rewards  a  ge-» 
tiftoixi  fAifidisfufceptibk  of. 

Ffom  ^iviiat  iS'  fjud^  tht  foUowing/oblel^ 
vaftioiK  ^U  occur  i  The  pain  of  tranfgref- 
fing  jitftice^  fidcHt^i  or  any  duty,  is  much 
greater' than  the  plcajfuffe  of  perffjritungj 
but  the  paia  of  negledting  a  generous"  ae-« 
titm,  or  any  fecondary  virtue,  is  as  no-* 
tbing  cQitapaired  with  the  pleafure  of  per- 
fbraung*  Amosig  the  vices  oppofite  to  the 
priaaary  Virtties,  the  moft  (Iriking  moral 
defbrraity  is  ibutid ;  among  the  fecondary 
virtues,  the  moft  ilrikiug  mora!  be^uty^ 
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SEC  T.      VI. 

Laws  refpeSiing^  Reparafioff. 


^T^  HE  principle  of  reparation  is  made  at 
branch  of  the  moral  fyftem 'for  ac-* 
complifhing  two  Sends :  •  which  are,  to  re-* 
prefs  wrongs  that  ao^e  not  c^iniinal^  and 
to  make  up  the  lofs  fuftained  by  wrongs 
of  whatever  kind.  With  refpedl  to  the 
former,  reparation  is  a  fpecies  of  ptinifh^ 
ment :  with  refpedl  to  the  latter,  it  is  an 
ad  of . jpftice.  Thefe  ends  will  be  better 
upfEJierfto^,  after,  afcertaining  the^  nature 
and  foundation  of  reparation;  to  which' 
the  following  diviiion  of  adltons  is  neceC- 
faiy. .  Firft,  anions  that  we  are  boimd  to 
perform.  Second,  adions  that  weper-^ 
forni  in  profecution  of  a  right  or  ^  privi- 
lege. Third,  indifierent  adlions,  defcri- 
bed  above.  Adiions  of  the  firft  kind  fub- 
jedl  not  a  man  to  reparation,  whatever 
damage  enfues ;  becaufe  it  is  his  duty  to 
perform  them^  and  it  would  be  inconfift- 
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ent  with  tnoirality  that  a  man  fliould  be 
fubjedcd  to  reparatioil  fbr  doing  his  duty.  . 
The  laws  of  reparation  that  concern  ac^ 
tions  of  the  fecond  kind,  are  more  com- 
plex. The  focial  (iate,  highly  beneficial  by 
affording  opportunity  for  mutual  good 
offices,  is  attended  with  foine  inconveni- 
encies  i  as  where  a  perfon  happens  to  be 
in  a  fituation  of  neceiTarily  harming  others 
by  cxercifing  a  right  or  privilege.  If  the 
forefight  of  harming-  another  reftrain  me 
not  from  exercifing  ^my  i^ght,  the  irttdreft 
of  that  other  is  made  fubfervierit:to  mine^ 
on  the  other  hand,  if  fuch  forefight  re- 
firain  me  from  exercifing  my  right,  my 
intereft  is  inade  fubfervient  to  his;  What 
doth  the  moral  fenfe  provide  in  that  cafe  ? 
To  prefer ve  as  far  as  poflible  an  equality 
among  perfons  born  free  and  by  nature 
equal  in  rank,  the  moral  fenfe  didates  a 
rule,  no  lefs  beautiful  than  falutary; 
Tvhich  is,  That  the  exercifing  a  right  will 
not  juftify  me  for  doing  dired  mifchief; 
but  will  juftify  me,  tho'  I  forefee  that 
mifchief  may  poflibly  happen.  The  firft 
branch  of  the  rule  refolves  into  a  propofi- 
tion  eftablifhed  above,  That  no  intereft  of 
fniiie,  not  even  life  itfelf,    will  authorife 
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,iiie:tD  hfrt  an  i^^njcKjcp?  Pffrfpo.  Tbc  q^ 
thpr  branch  is  ftipp^rffd  by  e»p«fe»Wyi 
lor  if  the  bare  pofllbiUty  of  hurtiijg  0tfe»ra 
were  f4?fficieQ(  tP^l^eilraii)  a  I9ati>  IrPf^S^ 
^profecftting  hip  rights,  ^nd  privikgps ;  .i»^ 
would  be  tpQ  much  .cj^4i#ip«d  in  a^ii:}a«  Off 
Tathcr  would  bf  reduced  to  a  ftate  pf  ab* 
iSllote  iaadlivity.  With  rcfpcd  to  <he:firft 
branch,  I  am  criminal*  and  Uablc '^eveo 
to  puniihmipnt ;  with  refpcA  Co  the  pth^ft 
I  aiQ  no?  even  culf^ble,  nor  l^Qund  to  r^ 
pair  the  fk)i(chief  \hat  happens  to  eofuc^ 
Put  tbi§  propofition  admits  a  tenapcramenft 
which  i^,  that  if  any  danger  be  foffieeOi 
}  am  in  ipme  dej^ree  Guipab|€«  if  I  b^  Qf>% 
^t  dvie  pains  to  prevent  it.  For  f3»J*pkt 
where  in  pulling  down  an  old  hpi^fe  \ 
}iappen  tq  wound  one  palling  a^ cidfSQCaliliy^ 
without  calling'  aloud  to  beware. 

With  refpe(5t  to  indifferent  adioias,  thf 
moral  fenfe  didlates,  that  we  ought  career 
fully  to  avoid  doing  mifchief,  either  di* 
red  or  confeqvientiaU  As  wc  fuffer  np 
lofs  by  forbearing  adiiona  tijat  are  doQf 
for  paftime  merely^  fuch  an  adion  is  cul^ 
pable  or  faulty^  if  the  confequent  miCchief 
was  forefeen  or  might  have  been  forefeenk  % 
and  (h^  a^or  of  conrfe  ij&  fobjeded  to  re^ 
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paration«     As  thb  is  a  cardinal  point  in 
the  dodrinc  of  reparation,  I  fliall  endca** 
vour  to  explain  it  more  fully.     Without 
intending  any  iiarm,  a  man  may  forefee, 
that  what  he  is  about  to  do  will  probably . 
or  poffibly  produce  miichief ;  and;  fbme«- 
times  mifchief  foUowa  that  was  neither  in* 
ttnded  nor  forefcen.     The  adion  in  the 
former  cgifc  is  not  criminal ;  becaufe  ill 
intention  is  edfcntial  to  a  crime :  but  it  is 
culpable  or  faulty  ;  and  if  mifchief  enfue, 
the  ador  blames  bimfelf,  and  is  blamed 
by  others,  for  having  done  what  he  ought 
IK>t  to  have  done.     Thus,    a  man  who 
fliraws  a  large  ftone  among  a  crowd  of 
people,    is   highly  culpable;    becaufe  he 
fnuft  forefee  that  mifchief  will   probably 
cniue,  tho*  he  has  no  intention  to  hurt 
any  perfon.     As  to  the  latter  cafe,  tho* 
mifchief  was  neither  intended   nor  fore*^ 
fccn,  yet  if  it  might  have  been  forefcen, 
iJic  adion  is  rafli  or  uncautious,  and  con- 
fequently  culpable  or  faulty  in  fome  de- 
gree,.    Thus,    if  a  man,    fhooting  at  a, 
mark  for  recreation  near    a   high  road, 
happen  to  wound  one  pai&ng  accidentally, 
without  calling  aloud  to  keep  put  of  the 
fr$^,  the  aAion  is  ia  fome  degree  culpable, 
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becaufe  the  mifchief  might  have  been 
forcfeen.  But  tho*  mifchief  enfue,  an  ac- 
tion is  not  culpable  or  faulty  if  all  reafon- 
able  precaution  have  been  adhibited  :  the 
moral  fenfe  declares  the  author  to  be  in- 
nocent ^  and  blamelefs :  the  mifchief  is 
accidental ;  and  the  adlion  may  be  termed 
unlucky^  but  comes  not  under  the  denomi- 
nation of  either  right  or  wrong.  In  ge- 
neral,  when  we  adl  merely  for  amufement^ 
our  nature  makes  us  anfwerable  for  the 
harm  that  enfues,  if  it  was  either  forefeen 
or  might  with  due  attention  have  been 
forefeen.  But  our  rights  and  privileges 
wotild  pnofit  us  little,  if  their  exercife  were 
put  under  the  fame  reftraint :  it  is  more 
wifely  ordered,  that  the  probability  of 
mifchief,  even  forefeen,  fliould  not  re- 
ftrain  a  man  from  profecuting  his  con- 
cerns, which  may  often  be  of  confequence 
to  him;  provided  that  he  a<5l  with  due 
precaution.  He  proceeds  accordingly  with 
a  fafe  confcience,  and  is  not  afraid  of  be^ 
ing  blamed  either  by  God  or  maq. 

*  Innocent  here    is  bppofed   to    culpable :   in    a 
broader  fenfe  it  is  oppofed  to  criminaL     With  re- 
fpeA  to  punl(hmeQt»  an  a£):ion  tho'  culpable  is  in- ' 
nocent,  if  it  he  not  criming}:  with  refpe A  to  repa^, 
'  ration^  U  is  not  innocent  if  it  be  culpable. 
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With  refpcd:  to  ralh  or  xincatitious  ac- 
tions, where  the  notifchief  might  have 
been  forefeen  tho'  not  adually  forefeen ; 
k  is  not  fufficient  to  efcape  blatne^  that  a 
2}ian,  naturally  ra(h  or  inattentive,  acSts 
according  to  his  charatSlcr:  a  degree  of 
pi-ecaution  is  requirtd,  l^oth  hy  himfelf 
and  by  others,  fuch  as  is  natural  to  the 
generality  of  men:  he  perceives  that  he 
ipight  and  oui^ht  to  have  adled.more  cau* 
tioufly ;  and  his  confcience  reproaches 
kim  for  his  inattention,  no  lefs  t^an  if  he 
were  naturally  more  fedate  and  attentive* 
Thus  the  circumfpedlion  natural  to  man- 
kind in  general,  is  applied  as  a  ftandard 
to  every  individual;  and  if  a  man  fall 
fhort  of  that  flandard  he  is  culpable  and 
blameable,  however  unforefeen  by  hina 
the  mifchicf  may  have  been. 

What  is  faid  upon  culpable  adllons,  is 
equally  applicable  to  culpable  omifSons  j 
for  by  thefe  alfo  mifchief  may  be  ocqa- 
iioned,  entitling  the  fufferer  to  reparation. 
If  we  forbear  to  do  our  duty  with  an  in- 
tention to  occafion  mifchief,  the  forbear- 
ance is  criminal.  TTie  only  queftion  is, 
how  far  forbearance  without  fuch  inten- 
tion is  culpable ;  fupppfing  the  probabi- 
lity 
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Uty  of  mifchief  to  have  been  forefeen^ 
tho'  not  ia^nded,  the  otnifliott  is  highly 
4;u}pable}  aiid  tho'  neither  intended  not 
forefeen,  yet  the  omi ffion  is  cQl))able  iii  H 
lower  degree,  if  there  have^  been  lefs  cartf 
and  attention  than  are  proper  in  perform* 
ibg  the  duty  required.  But  fuppofing  k\l 
due  care,  the  omiffion  of  extfeme  care  and 
diligence  is  not  culpable  *  ' 

By  afcertaining  what  adls  and  omiffiorts* 
are  culpable  or  faulty,  the  doiflrine  of  re-** 
paration  is  rendered  extremely  fimple;  fot* 
it  may  be  laid  dotvn  as'  a  rule  without  a 
fingle  exception, '  That  every  culpable  a<3r^ 
and  every  culpable  omiffion,  binds  us  in: 
confcience  to  repair  the  mifchief  occafibil*^ 
ed  by  it:    The  moral  fenfe  binds  us  no^ 

*  Cutpa  lata  aquipafatur  dolo,  fays  the  Romaa 
law«  They  are  equal  with  refpeA  to  reparation  and 
to  every  civil  conlequence  5  biit  they  are  certainljr 
HOC  equal  in  a  CFiminal  view.  The  eficnce  q£  ai 
crime  c'onfifts  10  the  intention  to  do.  nuCchief  ^  Upoa 
which  account  no  fault  or  culpa  however  grofs  a- 
mounts  to  a  crime.  But  may  not  grofs  negligence 
be  a  fubje£t  of  puniihment  ?  A  jailor  fees  a  ftafe- 
priConer  taking  fieps  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  yet 
will  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  preveat  it ;  and 
fo  the  prifoner  efcapes.  Damages  cannot  be  qua- 
lified»  becaufe  no  perfon  is  hurt;  and  if  the  jailor 
cannot  be  puniihed^  he  efcapes  free* 
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farther ;  for  it  loads  not  with  reparatioa 
the  man  who  is  blamelefs  and  innoCent; 
the  harm  is  accidental;  and  we  are  fo 
conftituted  as  not  jto  be  refponfible  in  con- 
fcience  for  what  happens  by  accident. 
But  here  it  is  requifite,  that  the  man  be 
in  every  refped  innocent :  for  if  he  intend 
harm.,  tho'  not  what  he  has  done,  he, will 
find  himfelf  bound  in  confcience  to  repair 
the  accidental  harm  he  has  done ;  as,  for 
example,  when  aiming  a  blow  unjuftly  at 
one  in  the  dark,  he  happens  to  wound  an*- 
other  whom  he  did  not  fufpecSl  to  be  there. 
And  hence  it  is  a  rule  in  all  municipal 
lawsi  That  one  verfans  in  illicito  is  liable 
to  repair  every  confequent  damage*  That 
thefe  particulars  are  wifely  ordered  by  the 
Author  of  oiir  nature. for  the  good  of  fo- 
ciety,  will  appear  afterward  (a).  In  ge- 
neral, the  rules  above  mekitioned  are  dic- 
tated by  the  moral  fenfe ;  and  we  ar^ 
compelled  to  obey  them  by  the  principle 
of  reparation.  • 

We  arc  now  prepared  for  a  more  parti- 
cular infpedlion  of  the  two  ends  of  repara- 
tion above  mentioned.  The  reprefling 
wrongs  that  are  not  criminal,  and  the  ma- 

(*)  Sea  7. 
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king  up  what  lofs  is  fuftained  by  wrongs 
of  whatever  kind.  With  refpcdl  to  the 
firft,  it  is  clear,  that  punifhnient  in  its 
proper  fenfe  cannot  be  inflidled  for  a 
wrong  that  is  culpable  only ;  and  if  na- 
ture did  not  provide  fome  means  for  re^ 
preffing  fuch  wrongs,  fociety  would  fcarce 
be  a  comfortable  ftate.  Laying  confcienca^ 
^fide,  pecuniary  reparation  is  the  only  re- 
medy that  can  be  provided  againfl  cul- 
pable omiffions  :  and  with  refpe<Sl  to  cul- 
pable commiflions,  the  neceffity  of  repa- 
ration is  ftill  more  apparent ;  for  con- 
fcience  alone,  without  the  faniStion  of  re- 
paration, would  feldom  have  authority 
fufficierit  to  reftrain  us  from  ading  raflily 
or  uncautioufly,  even  where  the  pofGbi- 
lity  of  mifchief  is  forefeen,  aild  far  lefs 
where  it  is  not  forefeen. 

With  refped  to  the  fecond  end  of  repa- 
ration, Dfiy  confcience  didates  to  me,  that 
if  a  man  fuffer  by  my  f^ult,  whether  the 
mifchief  was  forefeen  or  not  forefeen,  it  is 
my  duty  to  make  up  his  lofs  ;  and  I  per- 
ceive  intuitively,  that  the  lofs  ought  to 
|-efl  ultimately  upon  me,  and  not  upon  the 
fufferey ,  vil^o  lias  flo;  been  palpable  ;n  any 
fl^greg, 
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In  every  cafe  where  the  mifehief  dond 
can  be  eftimaced  by  a  pecuniary  compen-* 
fation,  the  two  ends  of  reparation  coincide.^ 
The  fum  is  taken  from  the  one  as  a  fort 
of  puiiiihinent  for  his  faulty  and  is  be-^ 
ftowM  on  the  other  to  make  up  the  lofs  he 
has  fuftained.>  But  in  numberlefs  cafes 
where  mifehief  done  cannot  be  compenfa-^ 
ted  with  money,  reparation  is  in  its  na-^ 
ture  a  fort  of  punilhment.  Defamafion^ 
contemptuous  treatment,  perfbnal  re^ 
ftraint,  the  breaking  one^s  peace  of  mind^ 
are  injuries  that  cannot  be  repaired  with 
money ;  and  the  pecuniary  reparation  de-^ 
creed  againft  the  wrong-doer,  can  only  bo 
confidered  as  a  puniihment  inflidled  in  or-^. 
der  to  deter  him  from  reiterating  fuch  in- 
juries :  the  fum,  it  is  true,  is  awarded  to 
the  perfon  injured ;  but  hot  as  fufficienc 
to  make  up  his  lofs,  which  money  cannot; 
do,  but  only  as  ^Jblatium  for  what  he  has 
fuffered* 

Hitherto  it  is  fuppofed,  that  the  maa 
who  intends  a  wrong  aflion,  is  at  thel 
fame  time  confcious  of  its  being  io.  But 
a  man  may  intend  a  wrong  adion,  think- 
ing  erroneoufly  that  it  is  right  j  or  a  right 
ftdion,  thinking  erroneouHy  that  it  is 
K  a  wroiJgj 
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wrong;  and  the  queftion  is,  What  (hall 
be  the  confequcncc  of  fuch  errors  with  re- 
fpedt  to  reparation.     The  latter  cafe  b 
clear :  the  perfon  who  occaiionally  fuflfers 
lofs  by  a  right  a^ion,  has  not  a  claim  for 
reparation,  becaufe  he  has  no  juft  caufe  of 
^  complaint.    On  the  other  hand,  if  the  ac- 
tion be  wrong,  the  innocence  of  the  au- 
thor, for  which  he  is  indebted  to  an  er- 
ror in  judgement,   will   not  relieve  him 
from  reparation.     When  he  is  made  ien- 
fible  of  his  error,  he  feels  himfelf  bound 
in  confcience  to   repair  the  harm  he  has 
done  by  a  wrong  adlion :  and  others,  fen- 
fible  of  his  error  frorti  the  beginning,  have 
the  fame  feeling :  nor  will  his  obftinacy 
in  refitting  conviflion,  nor  his  dullneft  in 
not    apprehending   his  error,    mend   the 
matter  :  it  is  well  that  thefe  defefls  rclierc 
him  from  punifhment,  without  wronging 
others  by  denying  a  claim  for  reparation. 
A  man's  errors  ought  to  affcdl  himfelf  on- 
ly,  and  not  thofe  who   have  not  erred. 
Hence  in  general,  reparation  always  fol- 
lows wrong }  and  is  not  affesfled  by  any 
erroneous  opinion  of  a  wrong  adlion  be- 
ing right,  more  than  of  a  right  a(5tion  be- 
ing wrong. 

But 
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But  this  dodrine  fufiers  an,  exception 
witk  refpedl  to  one  who^  having  under- 
taken a  trail,  is  bound  in  duty  to  adl*  A 
judge  is  in  that  ftate ;  it  is  his  duty  ta 
pronounce  fentence  in  every  cafe  that 
comes  before  him  ^  and  if  he  judge  accor- 
ding to  his  knowledge,  he  is  not  liable  for 
confequences.  A  judge  cannot  be  fub« 
jcAed  to  reparation,  unlefs  the  judgement 
he  gave  was  intentionally  wrong.  An  o& 
ficer  of  the  revenue  is  in  the  fame  predi^ 
cament.  Led  by  a  doubtful  claufe  in  a 
ihitute,  he  makes  a  feizure  of  goods  as 
forfeited  to  the  crown,  which  afterward^ 
in  the  proper  court,  are  found  not  to  be 
ieizable :  he  ought  not  to  be  fubjeifled  to 
reparation,  if  he  have  a<5led  to  the  beft  of 
his  judgement.  This  rule  however  muft 
be  taken  with  a  limitation :  a  public  offi- 
cer who  is  grofsly  ignorant,  will  not  be 
excufed;  for  he  ought  to  know  better. 

Reparation  is  due,  tho'  the  immediate 
adl  be  involuntary,  provided  it  be  con- 
ne£led  with  a  preceding  voluntary  adl. 
Example:  "If  A  ride  an  unruly  horfe  in 
**  Lincoln6-inn  fields,  to  tame  him,  and 
•*  the  horfe  breaking  from  A,  run  over  B 

and  grievouily  iiurt  him{  B  fhaU  have 

an 
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**  an  a6lion  againft  A:  for  tho*  the  mif- 
**  chief  was  done  againft  the  will  of  A, 
"  yet  fince  it  was  his  fault  to  bring  a  wild 
•*  horfe  into  a  frequented,  place  where 
••  mifchief  might  enfiie,  he  muft  anfwer 
•*  for  the  con£?quences."  Gaius  feems  to 
carry  this  rule  ftill  farther,  holding  in  ge- 
neral, that  if  a  horfe,  by  the  weaknefs  or 
unfkilfulnefs  of  the  rider,  break  away  and 
do  mifchief,  the  rider  is  liable  {a).  But 
Gaius  probably  had  in  his  eye  a  frequent- 
ed place,  where  the  mifchief  might  have 
been  forefeen.  Thus  in  general,  a  man  is 
made  liable  for  the  mifchief  occaiioned  by 
his  voluntary  deed,  tho'  the  immediate 
adl  that  occaiioned  the  mifchief  be  invo- 
luntary. 


SECT.        VII. 

Final   Caufes    of  the  foregoing    Lawi    of 
Nature. 


OEveral  final  caufes  have  been  already 
mentioned,  which  could  not  convents 

(4)  1. 8»  §«  I.  ad  leg.  AqutL 
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^  entlybe  refervcd  for  the  prelent  fe^ion^ 
being  necefTary  for  explaining  the  fubje^  v 
to  which  they  relate ;  the  final  caufe  for 
inflance  of  erecting  a  ftan^ard  of  morals 
upon  the  common  ienfe  of  mankind.  I 
proceed  now  to  what  have  not  been  men* 
tioned,  or  but  flightly  mentioned. 

The  final  caufe  that  prefents  itfclf  firft 
to  view,  refpedls  man  confidered  as  an 
accountable  being.  The  fenfc  of  being 
accountable,  is  one  of  our  mtoft  vigilant 
guards  againfl  the  filent  attacks  of  vice. 
When  a  temptation  moves  me  it  imme- 
diately occurs,  What  will  the  world  iky  ? 
I  imagine  my  friends  expoftulating,  my 
enemie^  reviling  ~- it  would  be  in  vain  to  , 
diflcmble— my  fpirits  fink— the  tempta- 
tion vaniihes.  2dly,  Praife  and  blame^ 
efpecially  from  thofe  we  regard,  are  ftrong 
incentives  to  virtue :  but  if  we  were  not 
accountable  for  our  condudl,  praife  and 
blame  would  fcldom  be  well  direded ;  for 
how  fliall  a  man's  intentions  be  known^ 
without  calling  him  to  account?  And 
praife  or  blame,  frequently  ill-diredled> 
would  lofe  their  influence.  3dly,  This 
l>ranch  of  our  nature,  is  the  corner*fi;oae 

'      ^   of 
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pf  the  criminal  law.  Did  ik>C  a  man  think 
jfaimfelf  accountable  to  all  c^e  world,  and 
to  his  judge  in  a  peculiar  manner^  it 
would  be  natural  for  him  to  thinly  that 
jthe  jaflei];  fentence  pronounced  againfl; 
him,  is  oppreilion,  not  juftice.  4thly,  It 
promotes  lociety.  If  we  were  not  ac* 
jSountable  beings,  -  thofe  connected  by 
^blood,  or  by  country,  would  be  no  l^fs 
fhy  and  reler^ed^  than  if  they  were  utter 
ftrangers.  ta  each  other. 

The  final  caufe  that  next  occurs,  being 
Simple  and  obvious,  is  mention^  only  that 
it  may  not  (eem  to  have  been  overlooked. 
AH  right  aiflions  are  agreeable,  all  wrong 
actions,  difagreeable.  This  is  a  wife  ap^ 
pointment  of  R-ovidence*^  We  meet  with 
Ib.many  temptations  againft  duty,  that  it 
is  not  always  ea{y  to  pcrfevere  in  the  right 
paU:h:  would  weperfevere,  were  diity  dif- 
.agrecable?  And  were  adh  of  pure  bene<- 
volence  difagrecable,  they  would  be  rare, 
iowcver  worthy  of  praife. 

Another  final  caufe  refpe<Els  duty,  in 
eontradidindion  to  pure  benevolence.  All 
the  moral  laws  are  founded  on  intuitive 
perception;  and  are  fo  fimple  and  pla^n, 
as  to  be  perfedlly  apprehended  by  the  moft 

ignorant. 
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ignorant.  Were  they  in  iany  d^ree  com- 
plex or  obfcure,  they  would  be  perverted 
by  felfiihneis  and  prejudice.  No  convic- 
tion inferior  to  what  is  afiorded  by  intui*^ 
tive  perception,  could  produce  in  man- 
kind a  common  fenie  in  moral  duties. 
Reafbn  would  afford  no  general  convic- 
tion; becaufe  that  faculty  is  diftributed 
in  portions  fo  unequal,  as  to  bar  all  hopes 
from  it  of  uniformity  either  in  pra<5ttce  or 
in  opinion.  We  are  taught  beiide  by  wo- 
fuL  experience,  that  reafon  even  the  mod 
convincing,  has  no  commanding  influence 
over  the  greater  part  of  men,  Reafbn^  it 
is  true,  aided  by  experience,  fupports  mo- 
rality ;  by  convincing  us,  that  we  cannot 
be  happy  if  we  abandon  duty  for  any  other 
interefl.  But  convidion  feldom  weighs 
much  againft  imperious  paflion ;  to  con- 
trol which  the  vigorous  and  commanding 
principle  of  duty  is  requifite,  direded  by 
the  (hining  light  of  intuition. 

A  proportion  laid  down  above,  appears 
a  fort  of  myftery  in  the  moral  fyftem, 
That  tho'  evidently  all  moral  duties  are 
contrived  for  promoting  the  general  good, 
yet  that  a  choice  is  not  permitted  among 
different  goods,  or  between  good  dud  ill> 

Vol.  IV.  L  but 
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but  that  we  arc  ftridly  tied  down  to  per- 
form, or  forbear  certain  particular  afts, 
without  regard  to  confequences ;  or^  in 
other  words,  that  we  muft  not  do  wrong, 
whatever  good  it  may  produce.  The  fi- 
nal caufe  I  am  about  to  unfold,  will  clear 
this  myftcry,  and  fet  the  beauty  of  the 
moral  fyftem  in  a  confpicuous  light.  I 
begin  with  obferving,  that  as  the  general 
good  of  mankind,  or  even  of  the  fociety 
we  live  in,  refults  from  many  and  various 
circumflances  intricately  combined;  it  is 
far  above  the  capacity  of  man,  to  judge  in 
every  inftance  what  particular  adlion  will 
tend  the  moft  to  that  end.  The  authori- 
fing  therefore  a  man  to  trace  out  hife  duty 
by  weighing  endlefs  circumflances  good 
and  ill,  would  open  a  wide  door  to  parti- 
ality and  paffion,  and  often  lead  him  un- 
tvittingly  to  prefer  the  preponderating  ill, 
.  under  a  falfe  appearance  of  being  the 
greater  good.  At  that  rate,  the  opinions 
of  men  about  right  and  wrong,  would  be 
as  various  as  their  faces;  which,  as  ob* 
ferved  above,  would  totally  unhinge  fo- 
ciety. It  is  better  ordered  by  Providence 
even  for  the  general  good,  that,  avoiding 
toiiiplei  and  obfcure  objeds,  we  are  di- 
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reded  by  the  moral  fenfe  to  perform  cer- 
tain plain  and  fimple  adls,  which  admit 
no  ambiguity* 

In  the  next  place.  To  permit  ill  in  or-* 
der  to  produce  greater  good,  may  fuit  a 
being  of  univerfal  benevolence ;  but  is  re- 
pugnant to  the  nature  of  man,  compofcd 
of  felfiih  and  benevolent  principles.  We 
have  leen  above,  that  the  true  moral  ba- 
lance depends  on  a  fubordination  of  felf- 
love  to  duty,  and  of  dilcretionary  bene- 
volence to  felf-lovej  and  accordingly  e- 
very  man  is  fenfible  of  injuftice  when  he 
is  hurt  in  order  to  benefit  another.  Were 
it  a  rule  in  fociety,  That  a  greater  good  to 
any  other  would  make  it  an  adt  of  juftice 
to  deprive  me  of  my  life,  of  my  reputa- 
tion, or  of  my  property,  1  flxould  renounce 
the  fociety  of  men^  and  afibciate  with 
more  harmlefs  animals. 

Thirdly,  The  true  moral  fyftem,  that 
which  is  difplay'd  above,  is  not  only  bet-* 
ter  fuited  to  the  nature  of  man  and  to  his 
limited  capacity,  but  contributes  more  to 
•  the  general  good,  which  1  now  proceed  tp 
demouftrate.  It  would  be.  lofing  time  to 
prove,  that  one  entirely  felfifh  is  ill  fitted 
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for  fociety ;  and  we  have  fcen  {a),  that 
univerfal  benevolence,  wer?  it   a    duty, 
would  contribute  to  the  general  good  per- 
haps lefs  than  abfolute  felfifhnefs.    Man 
is  too  limited  in  capacity  and  in  power  for 
univerfal  benevolence.     Even  the  greatefl: 
monarch  has  not  power  to  exercife  his  be- 
nevolence,   but    within    a   very    narrow 
^here ;  and  if  fo,  how  unfit  would  fuch 
a  duty  be  for  private  perfons,  who  have 
very  little  power  ?    Serving  only  to   di- 
ftrefs  them  by  inability  of  performuice, 
they  would  endeavour  to  fmother  it  alto- 
gether, and  give  full  fcope  to  felfifencfs. 
Man  is  much  better  qualified  for  doing 
good,  by  a  conftitution  in  which  benevo- 
lence is  duly  blended  with  felf-love.     Be- 
nevolence as  a  duty,  takes  place  of  felf- 
love  ;  a  regulation  eflential  to  fociety :  be- 
nevolence as  a  virtue,  not  a  duty,  gives 
place  to  felf-love;  becaufe  as  every  man 
has  more  power,  knowledge,  and  oppor- 
tunity,  to   promote  his  own  good  than 
that  of  others,  a  greater  quantity  of  good 
is  produced,  than  if  benevolence  were  our 
only  principle  of  adion.     This  holds,  e- 
yen  fuppofing  no  harm  done  to  any  per- 

{a)  Sea.  4. 
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fan  :  tnnch  more  would  it  hold,  were  we 
pei'mitted  tx>  hurt  fome,  in  order  to  pro* 
duce  more  good  to  others* 

The  foregoing  final  caufes  refpeft  mo- 
rality in  general.  We  now  proceed  t^ 
particulars ;  and  the  firft  and  moft  im^ 
portant  is  the  law  of  reilraiat.  Man  is 
evidently  framed  for  fociety :  and  as  there 
can  be  no  fociety  among  creatures  who 
prey  upon  each  other,  it  was  neceifary  to 
provide  againfl  mutual  inj-uries  ;  which  is 
efieftually  done  by  this  law.  Its  neceffity 
with  refpci^  to  perfonal  fecurity  is  felf^ 
evident ;  and  with  refpeifl  to  property,  its 
neceffity  will  appear  from  what  follows. 
In  the  nature  of  every  man  there  is  a  pro- 
pcnfity  to  hoard  or  ftore  up  things  ufeful 
to  himfelf  and  family.  But  this  natural 
propenfity  would  be  rendered  ineffe^ual, 
were  he  not  fecured  in  the  pofleffion  of 
what  he  thus  (lores  up  ;  for  no  man  will 
toil  to  accumulate  what  he  cannot  fecure- 
I7  poffefs.  This  fecurity  is  afforded  by 
the  moral  fenfe,  which  didlates,  that  the 
firft  occupant  of  goods  provided  by  nature 
for  the  fubfiftence  of  man,  ought  to  be 
proteded  in  the  pofleffion,  and  that  fuch 
goods  ought  to  be  inviolably  his  pro- 
perty. 
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perty.  Thus,  by  the  great  law  of  re- 
ilraint,  men  haye  a  protedion  for  their 
goods,  as  well  as  for  their  pcrfons ;  aad 
arc  no  lefs  fecure  in  fociety,  than  if  they 
were  feparated  from  each  other  by  im- 
pregnable walls. 

Several  other  duties  are  little  lefs  eflen- 
tial  than  that  of  reftraint,  to  the  exiftence 
of  fociety.  Mutual  truft  and  confidence, 
without  which  fociety  would  be  an  un- 
comfortable ftate,  enter  into  the  charadler 
of  the  human  fpccies  ;  to  which  the  du- 
ties of  veracity  and  fidelity  correfpond. 
The  final  caufe  of  thefe  correfponding  du- 
ties is  obvious  :  the  latter  would  be  of  no 
ufe  in  fociety  without  the  former  |  and 
the  former,  without  the  latter,  would  be 
hurtful  by  laying  men  open  to  fraud  .and 
deceit. 

With  refpedl  to  versjcity  ip  particular, 
man  is  fo  conftituted,  that  he  muft  be  in- 
debted to  information  for  the  knowledge 
of  moft  things  that  benefit  or  hurt  him  ; 
and  if  he  could  not  depend  upon  informa- 
tion, fociety  would  be  very  little  benefi- 
cial. Further,  it  is  wifely  ordered,  that 
we  fliould  be  bound  by  the  moral  fenfe  to 
fpeak  truth,  even  where  we  perceive  no 
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harm  in  tranfgrcffing  that  duty  ;  becaufc 
it  is  fufficient  that  harm  may  enfue,  tho' 
not  foreieen.  At  the  fame  time,  falfe- 
hood  always  does  mifchief :  it  may  hap- 
pen not  to  injure  us  externally  in  our  re- 
putation,  or  in  our  goods  ;  but  it  never 
fails  to  injure  us  internally  :  the  fweeteft 
and  moil  refined  pleafure  of  fociety,  is  a 
candid  intercourfe  of  fentiments,  of  opi- 
nionsy  of  defires,  and  wifhes  ;  and  it 
would  be  poifbnous  to  indulge  any  falfe* 
hood  in  fuch  intercourfe* 

Becaufe  man  is  the  weakeft  of  all  ani^ 
inals  in  a  ftate  of  feparation,  and  the  very 
ftrongeft  in  fbciety  by  mutual  aid  and 
fupport;  covenants  and  promifes,  which 
greatly  contribute  to  thefe>  are  made 
binding  by  the  moral  fenfe. 

The  final  caufe  of  the  law  of  propriety, 
which  enforces  the  duty  we  owe  to  our- 
felves,  comes  next  in  order.  In  difcour- 
fing  upon  thofe.  laws  of  nature  which 
concern  fociety,  there  is  no  occafion  to 
mention  any  felf-duty  but  what  relates  to' 
fociety ;  of  which  kind  are  prudence, 
temperance,  induftry,  firmnefs  of  mind. 
Andjrhat  fuch  qualities  fhould  be  made 
our  duty,  is  wifely  ordered  in  a  double 
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refpec^;  firft,  as  qualifying  us  to  ad  a 
proper  part  in  fociety ;  and  next,  as  in- 
titling  us  to  good  will  from  others.     It  is 
the  intereft,  no  doubt,  of  every  man,  to 
fuit  his  behaviour  to  the  dignity  of  his 
nature,  and  to  the  (lacion  allotted  him  by 
Providence  ;    for  fuch  rational  condu(5l 
contributes   to   happinefs,    by   preferving 
health,  procuring  plenty,  gaining  the  e- 
fleem  of  others,  aqd,  which  of  all  is  the 
greateft  bleffing^    by  gainiQg    a    juftly- 
founded  felf-efte^m.      But   here    intereft 
iblely  is  not  relied  on:  the  powerful  au- 
thority of  duty  is  added,  that  in  a  matter 
of  the.  utmoft    importance;  to    ourlelves, 
and  of  fome  importance  to  tl^e  fociety  wc 
Kve  in,  our  conduct  may  be  reg-ular  and 
fteady.      Thefe  duties  tend  not  only   to 
render  a  min  happy  in  himfelf ;  but  alfo, 
by  procuring  the  good- will  and  cfteem  of 
others,  to  command  their  aid  and  ai&fl;« 
ance  in  time  of  need. 

I  proceed  to  the  final  caufes  of  natural 
rewards  and  punifhments.  It  is  laid  down 
above,  that  controverfies  about  property 
and  about  other  matters  of  intereft,  muft 
be  adjufted  by  the  ftandard  of  right  and 
wrong.  But  to  bring  rewards  and  pu- 
nifhments under  the  fame  ftandard,  with- 
out 
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put  regard  to  private  confcience,  would 
be  a  plan  unworthy  of  our  Maker.  ,  It  is 
clear,  that  to  reward  one  who  is  not  con- 
fcious  of  merit,  or  to  punifh  one  who  is 
not  confcious  of  demerit,  cannot  aijfwer 
any  gopd  end ;  and  in  particular,  cannot 
tend  either  to  improvement  or  to  refor- 
mation of  manners.  How  much  more 
like  the  Diety  is  the  plan  of  nature,  which 
rewards  no  naan  who  is  not  confcious  that 
be  merits  reward,  and  puniflies  no  man 
who  is  not  confcious  that  he  merits  pu- 
nifliment!  By  that  plan,  and  by  that 
only,  rewasd%  and  punifhments  acpom* 
plifh  every  gopd  end,  a  ^nal  caufe  mpft 
illuftrious ! 

The  rewards  arid  punifhments  that  atr 
tend  the  primary  and  fecondary  virtues, 
are  finely  contrived  for  fupporting  the  dif^ 
tindlion  between  them  fct  forth  above* 
Punifhment  TOufl  be  confined  to  the  tranf- 
greflion  of  primary  virtues^  it  being  the 
intention  of  nafure  that  fecondary  virtue^ 
be  entirely  free.  On  the  other  hand,  fer 
condary  virtues  are  more  highly  rewarded 
than  primary:  gcnerofity,  for -example, 
makes  a  greater. figure  than  juftice  ;  and 
magnanimity,  herpifm,   undaunted  cou- 
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rage,  a  ftill  greater  figure.  One  would 
imagiae  at  firfl;  vieve,  that  the  primaiy 
virtues,  being  more  efTential,  ihould  be 
intitled  to  the  firft  place  in  our  efteem, 
and  be  more  amply  rewarded  than  the 
fecondary  ;  and  yet  in  elevating  the  latter 
above  the  former,  peculiar  wifdom  and 
forefight  are  confpicuous.  Punifhment  is 
appropriated  to  enforce  primary  virtues ; 
and  if  thefe  virtues  were  alfb  attended 
with  the  higheft  rewards,  ftcondary  vir- 
tues, degracled  to  ^  lower  rank,  would  be 
deprived  of  that  enthufiaflic  admiration 
which  is  their  chief  fupport :  felf-intereft 
would  univerfally  previail  over  benevo- 
lence; and  would  banifh  thofe  number-* 
lefs  favours  we  receive  from  each  other  in 
fociety,  which  are  beneficial  in  point  of 
interell,  and  ftill  more  fo  by  generating 
affediion  and  friendihip. 

In  our  progrefs  through  final  caufes,  we 
come  at  laft  to  reparation,  one  of  the  prin- 
ciples dellined  by  Providence  for  redreffing 
wrongs  committed,    and  for  preventing 
reiteration.     The  final  caufe  of  this  priai^ 
ciple  where  the  mifchief  arifes  from  ia-- 
tention,   is  clear :    for  to  proteiSk  individa— 
als  in  fociety,  it  is  not  fufficient  that  the 
I  4lelinquen( 
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delin<iueat  be  punilhed;  it  is  nece0ar7 
over  and  above,  that  the  mifchief  be  re- 
paired^ 

Secondly^  Where  the  adl  is  wrong  or 
unjully  tho*  not  underftood  by  the  author 
to  be  fo,  it  is  wifely  ordered  that  repara* 
tion,  fhould  follow;  whiph  will  thus  ap- 
pear. Confidering  the  fallibility  of  man, 
it  would  be  too  fevere  never  to  give  any 
allowance  for  error.  On  the  other  hand^ 
to  make  it  a  law  in  our  nature,  never  to 
take  advantage  of  error,  would  be  giving 
too  much  indulgence  to  indolence  and  re- 
xniilion  of  mind,  tending  to  make  us  ne- 
f;le6l  the  improvement  of  our  rational  fa- 
culties. Our  nature  is  fo  happily  framed, 
as  to  avoid  theie  extremes  by  diflinguiih- 
ing  between  gain  and  lofs.  No  man  is 
confcious  of  wrong,'  when  he  takes  ad- 
vantage of  an  error  committed  by  another 
to  fave  himfelf  froin  lofs :  if  there  muft 
be  a  lols,  common  fenfe  didlates,  that  it 
ought  to  reft  upon  the  perfon  who  has  err- 
ed, however  innocently,  rather  than  up- 
on the  perfon  who  has  not  erred.  Thus, 
in  a  competition  among  creditors  about 
the  eftate  of  their  bankrupt  debtor,  every 
one  is  at  liberty  to  avail  himfelf  of  an  er- 
M  a  ror 
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ror  committed  by  his  eompctitor,  in  or- 
der to  recover  payment.  But  in  lucre  eap^ 
tandoy  the  moral  fenfe  te^cheth  a  difFerent 
leflbn ;  which  is,  that  no  man  ought  to 
lay  hold  of  another*s  error  to  make  gain 
by  it.  Thus,  ari  heir  finding  a  rough  dia- 
mond in  the  repofitories  of  his  anceftor^ 
gives  it  away,  •  miftaking  it  for  a  common 
pebble :  the  purchafer  is  in  confcience  and 
equity  bound  to  reftore,  or  to  pay  ^  juft 
price. 

Thirdly,  The  following  confiderations 
refpedling  the  precaution  that  is  neceffary 
in  ailing,  unfold  a  final  caufe,  no  lefs 
-beautiful  than  that  lad  mentioned.  Sof 
<ti€ty  could  not  fubfiflt  in  any  tolerable 
manner,  were  full  fcope  given  to  ralhncft 
and  negligence,  and  to  every  adlion  that 
ftri<5Hy  fpeaking  is  not  crimina^l  j  whence' 
1(  is  a  masim  founded  no  lef^  up^n  utility 
^than  upon  juftice^  That  men. in  fociety 
^ught  to  be  extremely  circumfped!,  as  to' 
every  action  that  may  poffibly  do  haruf. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  is  alfp  a  maxim,' 
That  as  the  profperity  and  happinefs  of 
man  depend  on  adlion,  adivity  onght  tor 
be  encouraged,  inftead  of  being  difcou- 
raged  by  dread  of  confequences.     Theft 
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maxims,  fcemiogly  in  oppofition,  kave 
hatural  limits  that  prevent  their  enc^oach-^ 
ing  one  upon .  the  other, .  There  is  a  cer^ 
tain  degree  of  attention  and  circDmfpec-* 
tion  that  rrien  .  generally  bellow  upon-  af-* 
fairs,  proportioned  to  their  importance: 
if  that  degree  were  not.fufficienc  to  defend 
againft  a  ckrm  of  reparation,  indiriduals 
would  be  too  much  cramped  in  axflion;' 
^hich  would  be  a  great'  difcouragement 
to  atSivity  :  if  a  lefs  degree  were  fufficient; 
there  would  be  too  great  fcope  for  rafli 
or  remi fs  cdnducl ;  which  would  prove 
the  bane  of  fociety,  Thefe  limhs,  •  which 
evidehtiy^tend  to  the  good  of  fociety^  are 
adjufted  by  the  moral  fenfe;  which  dic- 
tates, as  laid  down  in  the  fedlion  of  Re- 
paration, that  the  man  who  ads  with 
forefight  of  the  probability  of  mifchief,  or 
adls  ralhly  and  uncautioiifly  without  fuch 
forefight^  ought  to  be  liable  for  confe- 
queooes ;  but  that  the^d)an  who  a6ls  cau* 
tioufly,  without  forefeeing  or  fufpeding 
any  mifchief,  ought  not  to  be  liable  for 
conlequences. 

In  the  fame  fedion  it  is  laid  down,  that 
«the  moral  ftnfe  reqtiiresr  from  every  man, 
BOt  his  own  degree  of  vigilance  and  at- 
X     •    -     .  .  tention, 
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tendon,  which  may  be  very  fmall,  but 
that  which  belongs  to  the  common  nature 
of  ^he  fpecies.  The  final  caufe  of  that  re- 
gulation will  appear  upon  confidering, 
that  were  reparation  to  depend  upon  per* 
fonal  circumftances,  there  would  be  a  ne- 
ceflity  of  enquiring  into  the  charadter  of 
individuals,  their  education,  their  manner 
of  living,  and  the  extent  of  their  under- 
flanding ;  which  would  render  judges  ar- 
bitrary, and  fuch  law-^fuits  inextricable* 
Bkit  by  afTuming  the  common  nature  of 
the  fpecies  as  a  (landard,  by  which  every 
man  in  cbnfcience  judges  of  his  own  ac- 
tions, law-fuits  about  repansition  are  ren*^ 
dered  eafy  and  expeditious. 


SECT.      VIIL 

JJberty  and  Necejffity  cwfidered  with  refpeH 
to  Morality. 


TjAving  in  the  foregoing  fedions  afcer- 

tained  the  reality  of  a  moral  ienfe, 

with  its  fentiments  of  approbation  and  diir 

approbaCion, 
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approbation,  praife^  and  blame;  tEe  pur<* 
pofe  of  the  prefent  fedion  is,  to  fhew,  that 
thefe  fentiments  are  confident  with  the 
]aws  that  govern  the  adions  of  man  as  a 
rational  being,  In  order  to  which,  it  is 
firft  neceflary  to  explain  thefe  laws;  for 
there  has  been  much  controverfy  about 
them,  efpecially  among  divines  of  the  Ar* 
minian  and  Calvinifl  tt&s. 

Human  adlions,  as  laid  down  in  the 
firft  fedlion,  are  of  three  kinds:  one, 
where  we  a6t  by  inftiniSl,  without  any 
view  to  confequences ;  one,  where  we 
a<5l  by  will  in  order^  to  produce  fome 
effedt ;  and  one,  where  we  adl  againft 
will.  With  refpedk  to  the  firft,  the  agent 
a6ls  blindly,  without  deliberation  or 
choice;  and  the  external  a<5l  follows  ne- 
ceilarily  from   the  inftindlive  impulfe^« 

Voluntary 


*  A  ftonechatter  makes  its  neft  on  the  ground  or 
near  it  i  and  the  young,  as  foon  as  they  can  fliift 
for  themfelves,  leave  the  neft  inftindively*  An  egg 
of  that  bird  was  laid  in  a  fwallow's  neft,  fixed  to  the 
roof  of  a  church.  The  fwallow  fed  all  the  young 
equally,  without  diftinftion.  The  young  ftone- 
chatter  left  the  neft  at  the  ufual  time  before  it  could 
fif'f  and  falliDg  (o  che  ground^  it  was  taken  up 
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VolipitHary.adicinis  done  with  a.  view  to  an. 
€ad^  are  in  a  very  different  cgnditiaa; 
into  thefe,  defire  and  will,  enter:  define 
to  accomplifli  the  end  goes  firft ;  tlie  will 
to  adl  in  order  to  accomphni  the  end  i$ 
next;  and  the  external  a^  follows  of  courfe. 
Defire  confidered  aS  what  influences  the 
will,  is  termed  a  motive.  Thus,  hearing 
that  my  friend  is  in  the  hands  of  robbers^ 
I  burn  with  defire  to  free  him :  defire  in- 
fluences my  will  to  arm  my  fervants,  and 
to  fly  to  his  relief.  A<Sioj(s  done  againft  will 
come  in  afterward. 

But  what  is  it  that  raifes  defire  ?  The 
jnfwer  is  ready :  it  is  the  profpe(5l  of  at- 
taining fome  agreeable  end^  or  of  avoid-' 
ing  one  that  is  difagreeable.  And  if  .it  be 
enquired,  What  makes  an  objedl  agree- 
able or  difagreeable  ;  the  anfwer  is  equal-r 
ly  ready^    that  our  nature  makes  it   fb. 

dead.  Here  is  inftinft  in  purity,  cxerdng  itfelf 
blindly  without  regard  to  variacion  of  circumftances. 
The  fame  is  obfcrvablc  in  our  dunghill-fowh  They 
feed  on  worms^  corn,  and  other  feeds  dropt  on  the 
ground.  In  order  to  difcover  their  fpod|  nature 
has  provided  them  with  an  inftinA  to  fcrape  with 
the  foot ;  and  the  inftinit  is  Co  regularly  excrcifed, 
that  they  fcrape  even  when  they  are  fet  upon  a  heap 
0{  corn,  ^ 

Certain 
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Certain  vifible  objedls  are  agreeable^  cw- 
tain  founds,  and  certain  (mells :  other  ob-^ 
jeifls  of  thefe  fcnfes  are  dilagreeable.  But 
there  we  muft  (lop ;  for  we  are  far  front 
being  (b  intimately  acquainted  with  our 
own  nature  as  to  affign  the  caufes.  Theft 
hints  are  Aifficient  for  my  preferit  pur- 
pofe :  if  one  be  curious  to  knovir  more^  the 
theory  of  defircj  and  of  agreeablenefs  and 
difagreeablenefs,  will  be  found  in  ElemientS 
of  Criticlfm  [a). 

With  rcfpe(f^  to  itiftindive  adions,-  hd 
perfon,  I  prefume,  thinks  that  there  is  any 
freedom :  an  infant  apphes  to  the  nipple^ 
and  a  bird  builds  a  neft,  no  lefs  neceflarily 
than  a  ftone  falls  to  the  grbund.     With 
refpedl  to  voluntary  adtions^  done  in  or- 
der to  produce  fome  effedl,  the  neceflity  is 
the  fame,  tho*  lefs  apparent  at  firft  view^ 
The  external  adtidn  is  determined  by  thcf 
will :  the  will  is  determined  by  defire:  and, 
defire  by  what  is  agreeable  of  difagreeable. 
Here  is  a  chain  of  caufes  and  effe(5fe^  not 
one  link  of  which  is  arbitrary,  or  undeif 
command  of  the  agent :  he  cannot  will  but 
according  to  his  deiire :  he  cannot  defire 
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but  accbrdlng  to  what  is  agreeable  or  di(a«^ 
greeable  in  the  objedls  perceived :  nor  do 
thefe  qualities  depend  on  his  inclination  or 
fancy ;  he  has  no  power  to  make  a  beauti^ 
ful  woman  appear  ugly,  nor  to.  make  4 
rotten  carcafe  fmell  fweetly. 

Many  good  men  apprehending  danger 
to  morality  from  holding  our  adtioqs  to  be 
neceflary,  endeavour  to  break  the  chain 
of  caufes  and  effeds  above  mentioned^ 
maintaining,  "  That  whatever  influence 
*'  defire  or  motives  may  have,  it  is  the  a- 
**  gent  himfelf  who  is  the  caufe  of  every 
*^  acflion ;  that  defire  may  advife^  but 
*^  cannot  command ;  and  therefore  that  a 
"  man  is  ftill  free  to  a<ft  in  contradid^ion 
•*  to  defire  and  to  the  ftrongeft  motives." 
That  a  being  may  exift,  which  in  every 
cafe  a(fls  blindly  and  arbitrarily,  without 
having  any  end  in  view,  I  can  make  a 
fhift  to  conceive :  but  it  is  difficult  for  me 
even  to  imagine  a  thinking  and  rational 
being,  that  has  aflfecftions  and  paffions^ 
that  has  a  defirable  end  in  view,  that  can 
cafily  aecomplifh  this  end ;  and  yet,  after 
all^  can  fly  ofi^  or  renoain  at  reft,  without 
any  caufe,  reafon,  or  motive,  to  fway  it* 
tf  fuch  a  whimfical  being  can  pofllWy  e*-. 

^  '         ift. 
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ift,  I  am  certain  that  man  is  not  the  be^ 
ing.  There  is  perhaps  not  a  perfon  above 
the  condition  of  a  changeling,  but  can  fay 
why  he  did  fo  and  fo,  what  moved  him, 
what  he  intended.  Nor  is  a  (ingle  fa(^ 
ftated  to  make  us  believe,  that  ever  a  man 
aifted  againft  his  own  defire,  who  was  not 
compelled  by  external  force.  On  the  con- 
trary, conftant  and  univerfal  experience 
proves,  that  human  adlions  are  governed 
by  certain  inflexible  laws ;  and  that  a  man 
canpot  exert  his  felf- motive  power,  but  in 
purfoance  of  fbme  defire  or  motive. 

Had  a  motive  always  the  fame  influ- 
ence, a<5lions  proceeding  from  it  would 
appear  no  lefa  neceflary  than  the  adlions 
of  matter.  The  various  degrees  of  influ- 
ence that  motives  have  on  diflerent  men  at 
the  fame  time,  and  on  the  fame  man  at 
diflferent  times,  occafion  a  doubt  by  fug- 
gefting  a  notion  of  chance.  Some  motives 
however  have  fuch  influence,  as  to  leave 
no  doubt:  a  timid  female  has  a  phyfical 
power  to  throw  herfelf  into  the  mouth  o^ 
a  lion,  roaring  for  food ;  but  fhe  is  with- 
held by  terror  no  lefs  efTciflually  than  by 
cords :  if  flie  fliould  rufli  upon  the  lion^ 
N  3.  would 
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iroiild  not  ewety  one  conclude  that  (he  was 
Irantic  ?  A  man,  tho*  in  a  deep  fleep,  re^ 
tains  a  phyfical  power  to  a(5l,  but  be  caa«» 
not  exert  it>  A  man,  tho'  defperatcly  ia 
|ove,  retains  a  pKyfical  power  torefiife  the 
hand  of  his  midrefs ;  but  he  cannpt  eieit 
that  power  in  contradi(^ioi]^  to  his  own  ar-- 
dent  defire,  more  than  if  he  were  faft  a- 
fleep.  •  Now  if  a  ftrpng  motive  b^ve  a  ne^ 
(CelTary  influence,  there  is  no  reafgn  for 
doubting,  but  ths^t  a  weak  motive  muft 
alfb  have  it«  influence,  the  fame  in  kind^ 
tho'  npt  in  degree.  Some  adlions  indeoi 
jare  ftrangely  irregular:  but  let  the  wildeft 
adlioa  be  fcf  utiriiz'd,  there  will  always  be 
difcovered  fome  motive  or  defiire,  which^ 
howevci:  whimijcal  qr  capricious,  was  what 
influenced  the  perfon  to  a<a.  Of  two  con- 
tending motives,  is  it  not  natural  to  esipedl 
^hat  the  ftronger  will  prevail,  however 
little  its  excefs  may  be  ?  If  there  be  any 
doubt,  it  mud  arife  from  a  fuppofition 
that  a  weak  motive  can  be  refilled  arbi- 
i|trarily.  Where  then  are  we  to  fix  the 
boundary  between  a  weak  and  a  (Irong 
motiye  ?  If  a  weak  motive  qan  be  refill- 
fd,  why  npt  one  a  little  ftronger,  an4 
|vrhy  npt  the  ftrpngeft?    1?^  Elements   of 
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Grkiciim  (isy.tlie  reader  ^ill  fiad  many 
esamples  of  contrary  motives  weighing  a« 
]gatnft  each  other.  Let  him  ponder  theie 
"with  tke  ftriffceft  attemioQ :  his  couclufloa 
wili  be,  that  between  two  motives,  how- 
ever nearly  balanced,  a  man  has  not  an 
sdHbitrary  choice^  but  mud  yield  to  the 
ftronger.  Tlie  mind  indeed  fludluates  for 
ibme  time,  and  feels  itielf  in  a  meafure 
looie:  at  laft,  however,  it  is  determined 
by  the  more  powerful  motive,  as  a  balance 
is  by  the  greater  weight  after  many  vibra- 
tions. 

Such  then  are  (he  laws  that,  govern  our 
voluntary  actions.  A  man  is  abfolutely 
free  to  adt  according  to  his  own  will;, 
greater  freedom  than  which  is  not  concei- 
vable. At  the  fame  time,  as  man  is  made  , 
jaccountable  for  his  condud,  to  his  Maker^ 
to  his  fellow- creatures,  and  to  himfelf,  h? 
is  not  left  to  ad  arbitrarily ;  for  at  that 
rate  he  would  be  altogether  unaccount- 
able :  his  will  is  regulated  by  defire ;  and 
defire  by  what  pleafesor  difpleafes  him. 
Where  we  are  fubjeAed  to  the  will  of  anr 
pther,  would  it  be  pur  with,  that  his  will 

{a)  Chap.  3.  part;  4* 
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flionW   be   under    no^  regulation  ?    And 
where  we  are  guided   by  our  own  will, 
would  il  be  reafonable  to  wifh,   that  it 
fliould  be  under  *  no  regulation,    but  be 
exerted  without  reafon,  without  any  mo- 
tive,   and    contrary    to    common    fcnfe? 
Thus,    with   regard   to   human   condud, 
there  is  a  chain  of  laws  eftablifhed  by  na- 
ture,   no  one   link  of  which   is   left  ar- 
bitrary.    By   that    wife  fyftem,    man  is 
made  accountable:  by  it,  he  is  made  a  fit 
fubjed   for  divine   and   human    govern- 
ment: by  it,  perfons   of  fagacity  forefec 
the  condudl  of  others :  and  by  it,  the  pre- 
fcience  of  the  Deity  with  refpedl  to  human 
actions,  is  clearly  eftablilhed. 

The  abl'urd  figure  that  a  man  would 
make  adling  in  contradiiflion  to  motives, 
fhould  be  (ufficient  to  open  our  eyes  with- 
out an  argument.  What  a  defpicable  fi- 
gure does  a  perfon  make,  upon  whom  the 
fame  motive  has  great  influence  at  one 
time,  and  very  little  at  another?  He  is  a 
.bad  member  of  fbciety,  and  cannot  be 
rely'd  on  as  a  friend  or  as  an  aflTociate. 
But  how  highly  rational  is  this  fuppofed 
perfon,  compared  with  one  who  can  adt 
\xf.  CQntradidion  to  every  motive?    The 
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former  may  be  termed  whimfical  or  ca- 
pricious :  the  latter  is  worfc ;  he  is  abfo- 
lutely  unaccountable,  and  caonot  be  the 
iubjeA  of  government,  more  than  a  lump 
of  matter  unconfcious  of  its  own  motion. 

Let  the  faculty  of  adling  be  compare4 
with  that  of  reafoning:  the  compahfon 
will  reconcile  every  unbialTed  mind  to  the 
neceflary  inflaence  of  motives.  A  man  is 
tied  by  his  nature  to  form  conclufions  up- 
on what  appears  to  him  true  at  the  time. 
This  indeed  does  not  always  fecure  hio)  a- 
gainft  error;  but  would  he  be  more  (ecure 
by  a  power  to  form  conclufions  contrary 
to  what  appears  true  ?  Such  a  power 
would  make  him  a  mofl  abfurd  reafoner. 
Would  he  be  lefs  abfurd  in  ading,  if  he 
had  a  power  to  a£l  againft  motives,  and 
contrary  to  what  he  thinks  right  dr  eli- 
gible ?  To  a(^  in  that  manner,  is  incon- 
fiftent  with  any  notion  we  can  form  of  a 
&nfible  being.  Nor  do  we  fuppofe  that 
man  is  fuch  a  being :  in  accounting  for 
any  adion,  however  whimfical,  we  always 
afcribe  it  to  Tome  motive ;  never  once 
dreaming  that  there  was  no  motive. 

And  after  all,  where  would  be  the  ad- 
vantage of  fuch  an  arbitrary  power  ?  Can 
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k  rational  man  wifli  ferioufly  to  have  fucb 
a  power?  or  can  he  ferioiifly  think,  that 
God  would  make  man  £o  whimfical  a  be- 
ing ?  To  endue  man  with  a  degree  of 
felf-command  fufficient  to  rcfift  every' 
Titious  motive,  without  any  power  to  re- 
fift  thofe  that  are  virtuous,-  would  indeed 
be  a  valuable  gift ;  too  valuable  indeed  for 
man,  becaufe  it  would  exalt  him  to  i>e  an 
angel  But  fuch  felf-comniand  ai  to  re- 
fift  both  equally,  which  is  the  preftnt  ftip- 
j^fition,  would  bfe  a  great  curfe,  as  it 
would  unqualify  us  for  being  governed  ei- 
ther by  God  or  by  man.  Better  far  to  be 
led  as  rational  creatures  by  the  profped  of 
good,  however  erroneous  our  judgement 
may  fometimes  be. 

While  all  other  animals  art  fubjedled  to 
divine  government  and  unerringly^  fulfil 
their  dcftination,  and  confidering  that 
man  is  the  only  terreftrial  being  who  is 
formed  to  know  his  Maker  and  to  wor- 
Ihip  him ;  will  it  not  found  harfh  that 
he  alone  ihould  be  withdrawn  from  di- 
vine government  ?  The  power  of  refilling 
the  ftrongeft  motives^  whether  of  religion 
or  of  morality,  would  render  him  inde* 
pendent  of  the  Deity^ 
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This  reafoning  i$  tpo  diflfuie ;  if  it  can 
b€  comprehended  in  a  finglc  view,  it  will 
make  the  deeper  ixppreflipn,  Jhere  may 
be  conceived  different  fyftcms  for  govern- 
ing man  as  a  thinking  and  rational  being. 
One  is,  That  virtuous  motives  ihould  al- 
wayii  prevail  Qver  every  pther  motive. 
Tbi*,  in  appearance,  would  be  the  moft 
perfeiSl  government :  but  man  is  not  fo 
c;anftituted  ;  and  there  is  reafon  to  doubt, 
whethqr  fuch  perfection  would  in  his  pre- 
iiint  ftate  correfpond  to  the  other  branches 
of  his  namrc  {a).  Another  fyftem  is, 
that  virtuous  motives  fometimes  prevail, 
fometimw  vitious  \  and  that  wc  are  always 
determined  by  the  prevailing  mqtive. 
This  is  the  true  fyftem  of  nature ;  and 
henco  g^Wt  variety  of  chara(5ler  and  of 
condu^  among  men.  A  third  fyftem  is. 
That  motives  have  influence;  but  that 
one  can  acl  in  cpntradidion  to  every  mo- 
tive. This  is  the  fyft.eni  I  have  been  com* 
bating.  Ohftrve  only  what  it  refolves  in- 
to. How  is  an  adion  to  be  accounted  for 
that  is  ddne  in  qontradi^lion  to  every  mo- 
tive ?  It  wanders  from  the  region  of  com* 

(«)  See 'book  d.  fketch  i.  at  the  end. 
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men  fcnft  into  that  of  mere  chance.  If 
fiich  were  the  nature  of  man,  no  one 
could  rely'  on  another:  a  promife  ol*  an 
oath  would  be  a  rope  of  fand  :  the  utmoft 
cordiality  between  two  friends  would  be 
no  fecurity^to  either  againft  the  other:  the 
firft  weapoq  that  comes  in  the  way  might 
be  lethal.  Would  any  man  wifh  tahave 
been  formed  according  to  fuch  a  model  ? 
He  would  probably  wifh  to  have  been 
formed  according  to  the  model  firft  men- 
tioned :  but'that  is  denied  him,  virtuous  mo- 
tives fometimes  prevailing,*^metimes  vl- 
tious  ;  and  from  the  wifdom  of  Providence 
we  have  reafon  to  believe,  that  this  law  is 
of  all  the  beft  fitted  for  man  in  his  prefent 
flate. 

To  conclude  this  branch  of  the  fnbjedl : 
In  none  of  the  works  of  Providence,  as  far 
as  we  can  penetrate,  is  there  difplay^d  a 
deeper  reach  of  art  and  wifdom,  than  in 
the  laws  of  adion  peculiar  to  man  as  a 
thinking  and  rational  being.  Were  he 
left  loofe  to  ad:  in  contradidion  to  nao- 
tives,  there  would  be  no  place  for  pru- 
dence, forefight,  nor  for  adjufting  means 
to  an  end :  It  could  not  be  forefeen  by 
pthers  ^hat  a  man  would  do   the  aext 
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hour ;  nay  it  could  not  be  forefeen  even  by 
himfelf.  Man  would  not  be  capable  of 
•  rewards  and  punifliments  :  he  would  not 
*be  fitted,  either  for  divine  or  for  human 
government :  he  would  be  a  creature  that 
Jias  no  refemblance  to  the  human  race. 
But  man  is  not  left  loofe ;  for  tho*  he  is  at 
liberty  to  adl  according  to  his  own  will, 
yet  his  will  is  regulated  by  defire,  and  de- 
fire  by  what  pleafes  arid  difpleafes.  This 
connedlion  preferves  uniformity  of  con- 
dudl,  and  confines  human  a<Slions  within 
the  great  chain  of  caufes  and  efFe<51s,  By 
this  admirable  fyftem,  liberty  and  neceP- 
fity,  feemingly  incompatible,  are  made 
perfecSlly  concordant,  fitting  us  for  foci- 
ety,  and  for  government  both  human  and 
divine. 

Having  explained  the  laws  that  govern 
human  adions  ;  we  proceed  to  what  is 
chiefly  intended  in  the  prefent  fedlion, 
which  is,  to  examine  how  far  the  moral 
fenuments  handled  in  the  foregoing  fec- 
tioiis  are  conliftent  with  thefe  laws.  Let 
it  be  kept  in  view,  that  the  perception  of  a 
right  and  a  wrong  in  actions,  is  founded 
entirely  upon  the  moral  fenfe.  And  that 
-upon  the  fame  fenie  are  founded  the  fenti- 
O  2  ment$ 
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meiits  of  apprdbation  and  pf aife  when  a 
man  does  right,  and  of  difapprobation  and 
blame  when  he  docs  wrong.  Wert  we 
deaitute  of  the  moral  fenfe,  right  and 
wrong,  praife  and  blame,  would  be  as  little 
tmderilood  a&  colours  are  by  one  bom 
blind  *• 

The  formidable  argument  urged  to 
prove  that  our  moral  fentiments  are  in- 
confiftent  with  the  fuppofed  neceffary  in- 
fluence of  motives,  is  what  follows.  "  If 
**  motives  have  a  neceffary  influence  on 
^*  our  ad^ions,  there  can  be  no  good  rea- 
"  fon  to  praife  a  man  for  doing  right,  nor 
^\  to  blame  him  for  doing  wrong.     What 


*  In  an  intricate  Aibjefl  like  the  prefent,  great 
care  fhould  be  taken  to  avoid  ambiguities.  The 
term  frai/e  has  two  different  fignifications :  in  one 
ftnfe  it  is  oppofed  to  6lame  %  in  another,  to  dif" 
praifom  In  the  former  fenfe  it  exprefles  a  moral  fea-* 
timent :  in  the  latter,  it  exprefies  only  the  approving 
any  obje£l  that  plcafes  me.  I  praife  one  man  for 
his  candour^  and  blame  another  for  being  a  double- 
dealer.  Thefe,  both  of  them,  imply  will  and  intent 
tton.  I  praife  a  man  for  being  acute ;  but  for  be« 
jng  dull,  I  only  difpraife  him.  I  praife  a  woman 
for  beauty  \  but  blame  not  any  for  uglinefs,  I  only 
difpraife  them.  None  of  thefe  particulars  IsAplj 
vill  or  intention. 

•*  foundation 
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"  foundation  can  there  be  either  for  praife 
"  or  blame,  wh^n  it  was  not  in  a  man's 
^  power  to  have  adtcd  otherwife.  A  man 
**  commits  murder,  inftigatcd  by  a  fud- 
"  den  fit  of  rcTenge :  why  (hould  he  he 
**  punifhed,  if  he  aded  neceflarily,  and 
"  could  not  refift  the  riolence  of  the  paf- 
•*  fion  ?"  Here  it  is  fuppoied,  that  a  power 
of  refinance  is  efTential  to  praife  and  blame. 
But  upon  examination  it  will  be  founds 
that  this  fuppofition  has  not  any  fuppoft 
in  the  moral  fenfe,  nor  in  reafon,  nor  in 
the  commcm  fenfe  of  mankind. 

With  refped  tp  the  firlt,  the  moril 
ienfe,  as  we  have  leen  above,  places  inno- 
cence and  guilt  and  conlequently  praife 
and  blame,  entirely  upon  will  and  inten- 
tion. The  connection  between  the  motive 
and  the  adiion,  lb  tar  from  dimmifhing, 
enhances  the  praile  or  blame.  The  great>- 
er  influence  a  virtuous  motive  has,  the 
greater  is  the  virtue  of  the  adlor,  and  the 
more  warm  our  praife.  On  tlie  other 
hand^  tne  greater  influence  a  vitious  mo- 
tive has^  the  greater  is  the  vice  of  the  adl- 
or^  and  the  more  violently  do  we  blame 
him.  As  this  is  the  cardinal  point,  i  wifh 
CO  have  it  coAiidend  in  a  g^eral  yiew. 

It 
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It  is  eflential  both  to  human  and  divine 
government,  that  the  influence  of  motives 
.fhould  be  neceffary.     It  is  equally  eflen- 
tial, that  that  neceflary  influence  fliould 
not  have  the  eflTedl  to  leflen  guilt  in  the 
cftimation  of  men.     To  fulfil  both  ends, 
guilt  is  placed  by  the  moral  fenfe  entirely 
upon  Will  and   intention  :  a   man  accor- 
dingly blames  himfelf  for  doing  mifchief 
willingly  and  intentionally,  without  once 
confiderihg  whether  he   adled  neceflarily 
or  not.     And  his  lentiments  are  adopted 
by  all  the  world:  they  pronounce  the  fame 
.fentence  of  condemnation  that  he  himfelf 
does.     A  man  put  to  the  torture,  yields 
to   the   pain,   and  with  bitter  rcludlance 
reVeals  the  fecrets  of  his  party :  another 
does   the   fame,   yielding   to   a    tempting 
bribe.     The  latter  only  is  blamed  as  guil- 
ty of  a  crime ;  and  yet  the  bribe  perhaps 
operated  as  ftrongly  on  the  latter,  as  tor- 
ture did  on  the  former.    '  But  the  one  was 
compelled  reludlantly  to  reveal  the  fecrets 
of  his  party  ;  and  therefore  is  innocent : 
the  other  a6led  willingly,  in  order  to  pro- 
cure a  great  fum  of  money  j  and  ^therefore 
is  guilty. 

With  rcfpcdl  to  rcafon,  I  obferve,  that- 
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the  moral  fenfe  is  the  only  judge  in  this^ 
controverfy,  not  the  faculty  of  rcafon.  I 
{hould  however  not  be  afraid  of  a  fen-- 
tence  againft  me,  were  reafon  to  be  the 
judge.  For  would  not  reafon  didlate,  that 
the  lefs  a  man  wavers  about  his  duty^ 
or,  in  other  words,  the  lefe  influence'  vi^ 
tious  motives  have,  the  more  praife- wor- 
thy be  is;  4nd  the  more  bUmetble,  the 
lefs  influence  virtuous  motives  have. 

Nor  are  we  led  by  common  fenfe  to  dif- 
fer from  reafon  'or  trom  the  *  moral  &nfc^ 
A  man  commits  murder,  overcome  by  a 
fudden  fit  of  revenge  which  he  could  no^ 
refill ;  do  wtf  notrefled,  even  at  firft  view, 
that  the  man  did  not  defire  to  refill ;  and 
that  he  would  have  committed  the  mur- 
der, tho'  he  had  not  been  under  any  ne^ 
cefllty  ?  a  perfon  of  plain  underftanding 
will  lay.  What  fignifies  it  whether  the 
criminal  could  refill  or  no,  when  he  com-^ 
mitted  the  murder  wittingly  and  willing- 
ly ?  A  man  gives  poifon  privately  put  of 
revenge.  Does  any  one  doubt  of  his  guilt, 
when  he  never  once  repented ;  tho'  after 
adminiftering  the  poifon  it  no  longer  was 
in  his  power  to  draw  back  ?  A  man  may 
be  guilty  and  blame-worthy,  even  where 
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diere  is  external  compalfion  dice  he  caxi-> 
not  refift.  With  fword  in  b^nd  I  rm 
to  attack  an  enemy  :  mj  foot  ilip[»ng,  I 
fall  headlong  upon  him,  jind  by  that  »<;• 
cident  the  fword  is  pufh'd  into  his  body. 
The  external  a<a  was  not  the  eSk^  of 
Will,  but  of  aceident :  but  my  intention 
was  to  commit  murder,  and  I  am  guilty; 
All  men  acknowledge,  that  the  Deity  i* 
neceiTarily  good.  Does  that  circomftance 
detract  from  his  praife  in  eommon  ap- 
prehenfion?  On  the  contrary,  he  merits 
from  us  the  higheft  praife  on  thajC  very 
account. 

It  is  commonly  faid,  that  there  c»9  be 
no  virtue  where  there  is  no  ftruggle.  Vif* 
tue,  it  is  true,  is  beft  known  from  a 
ftniggle :  a  man  who  has  never  met  witb 
ft  temptation,  can  be  little  confident  of  Im 
virtue.  But  the  obfervation  taken  in  a 
ftriA  fenfe,  is  undoubtedly  erroneous.  A 
man,  tempted  to  betray  his  trnft,  wavers ; 
but  after  much  doubting  refufes  at  laft  the 
bribe.  Another  hefitates  not  a  moment, 
but  rejeds  the  bribe  with  difdain  :  duty  i* 
obftinate,  and  will  not  fuffer  him  even  to 
deliberate.  Is  there  no  yirtue  in  the  lat- 
ter? 
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tcr  ?  Ifndoubtcdly  more  than  in  the  for- 
mer. 

Upon  the  wholCj  it  appears  that  ptaife 
and  blame  reft  uhimately  upon  the  difpo- 
fition  or  frame  of  mind  *.  Nor  is  it  ob- 
vious, that  a  power  to  aft  againft  motives^ 
eould  vary  in  any  degree  thefe  moral  fen- 
timents.  When  a  man  commits  a  crime^ 
let  it  be  fuppofed  that  he  could  have  re- 
fifted  the  prevailing  motive.  Why  thert 
did  he  not  rcfiff,  inftead  of  bringing  up- 
on himfelf  fhame  and  mifcry  ?  The  an- 
fwer  tnuH  "be^  for  no  other  can  be  given, 
that  his  difpofition  15  vitious,  and  that 
he  is  a  deteftable  creature.  Further,  ie 
is  riot  a  little  diflScult  to  conceive,  how 
a  man  can  refift  a  prevailing  motive,  virith- 
out  having  any  thing  in  his  mind  thaC 
fhould  engage  him  to  refift  it.  But  letting 
that  pafs,  1  make  the  following  fuppofi-* 

*  Malice  and  refeatmcnt,  tho'  commoDly  joined 
together^  have  no  refemblance  but  in  producing 
mifchiefi  Malicfc  is  a  propcnfity  of  nature  that  Or 
perates  deliberately  without  paflion  :  refentment  is 
a  pafilon  to  which  even  good-natured  people  are 
fubjedV*  A  malieious  character  is  cfteemed  much 
more  vicious  than  one  that  is  irafcible.  Does  not 
this  ihew»  that  virtue  and  tice  con^  more  in  dif-* 
pofition  than  in  action  f 
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tion.  A  man  is  tempted  by  avarice  to  ac- 
cept a  bribe :  if  he  refift  upon  the  prin- 
ciple of  duty,  he  is  led  by  the  prevailing 
motive :  if  he  refift  without  havipg  any 
reafon  or  motive  for  refift ing,  I  cannot 
difcover  any  merit  in  fuch  refiftancc :  it 
feems  to  refolve  into  a  matter  of  chance 
or  accident,  whether  he  refift  or  do  not 
refift.  Where  can  the  merit  lie  of  refift- 
ing  a  vitious  motive,  when  refiftancc  hap- 
pens by  mere  chance  ?  and  where  the  de- 
inerit  of  rcfifting  a  virtuous  motive,  when 
it  is  owing  to  the  fame  chance  ?  If  a  man^ 
adluated.  by  no  principle,  good  or  bad, 
and  having  no  end  or  purpofe  in  view, 
Ihould  kill  his  neighbour,  1  fee  not  that 
he -would  be  more  accounta^ble,  than  if  he 
had  a  died  in  his  lleep,  or  were  mad. 

Human  punilhments  are  perfectly  con- 
fiftent  with  the  neceffary  influence  of  mo- 
tives, without  fuppofing  a  power  to  with- 
ftand  them»  If  it  be  urged.  That  a  man 
ought  not  to  be  puniftied  for  committing 
a  crime  when  he  could  not  refift  ;  the  an- 
fwer  is.  That  as  he  committed  the  crime 
intentionally  and  with  his  eyes  open,  he 
is  guilty  in  his  own  opinion,  and  in  the 
opinicm  of  all  men.  Here  is  a  juft  foun- 
dation 
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dation  for  puniihmeAt.  And  its  utility  is 
great ;  being  intended  to  deter  people 
from  committing  crimes.  The  dread  of 
punifliment  is  a  weight  in  the  fcale  on  the- 
fide  of  virtue,  to  counterbalance  vitious 
motives. 

The  final  caufe  of  this  branch  of  our 
nature  is  admirable.  ^  If  the*  neceffary  in- 
fluence of  motives  had  the  effedl  either  ta 
leilen  the  merit  of  a  virtuous  adion,  or 
the  ddmerit  of  a  crime,  morality  would  bel 
totally  unhinged.  The  mod  virtuous  a<5liori 
would  of  all  be  the  leaft  worthy  of  praife ; 
and  the  moft  vitious  be  of  all  the  leaft  wor- 
thy of  blame.  Nor  would  the  evil  flop 
there :  inftead  of  curbing  inordinate  paf- 
fions,  we  {hould  be  encouraged  to  indulge 
them,  as  an  excellent  excufe  for  doing 
wrong.  *Thus,  the  moral  fentimcnts  of 
approbation  and  difapprobation,  of  praife 
and  blame,  are  found  perfedly  cdnfiftent 
with  the  laws  above  mentioned  that  govern 
human  adtions,  without  neceflity  of  recur- 
ring to  an  imaginary  power  bf  a<5ling  a- 
gainft  motives. 

The  only  plaufible  objedlion  I  have  met 

with  againft  the  foregoing  theory,  is  the 

renaorfe  a  man  feels  for  a  crime  he  fud- 
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^denly  commitis,  and  as  fn^denly  T()pents 
of.  During  a  fit  of  J^ittcr  remorfc  f or  h«« 
ring  llain  my  favouTit?  fervant  in  a  vip- 
lent  paffion,  without  juft  provocatiopi  I 
accufe  myfelf  for  havif^g^ven  way  to  paf- 
fion ;  and  acknowledge  that  I  copJd  wd 
ought  to  h.Hve  Teftmc^d  k.  Here  wc  find 
remorfe  founded  on  a  fyftei^  dire&if  Ap^o-* 
£tc  to  that  abov«  ^i|d  d^wn  j  i^fy^em  that 
acknowledges  no  ftecpfl^iry  conn6(3k>a  be- 
tween an  aiSlion  and  its.  motive;  butv  oft 
the  contrary,  fuppofes  that  it  is  iia  ,a  man^s 
power  to  refift  his  paijion,  and  that  he 
ought  tp  refill:  it.  What  fhall  he  faid  l&p- 
on  this  point  ?  Cm  a  9fan.be  a  neceflary 
agent,  when  he  is  jooafcious  of  the  con- 
trary, and  is  fenfible  that  he  tan.acSb  in 
contradidlictfi  ;o  motives  ?  This  ohjcC'^ 
tion  is  (Irong  in  appearance;  and  w^uld 
be  invincible,  were  we  not  happily  relie- 
ved of  it  by  a  dodrine  laid  down  ift .  ^\t^ 
roents  of  (Titicifm  (a)  concerning  the  ir- 
regular influence  of  padion  on  ow  opi- 
nions and  lentiixients.  Upon  eix^amtna'- 
tion,  it  will  be  found,  that  the  prdent 
cafe  naay  be  added  to  the  many  ^xaniplcs 
there  given  of   that  irregular  influence. 

{a)  Chap.  2,  part  5, 
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Iq  a  peeyifh  fit,  I  take  exceptioa  at  fotne 
flight  word  or  gefture  of  my  friend,  which 
I  interpret  as  if  be. doubted  of  my  vera*^ 
city,    1  ajn  iftftantlyi^^  aflame :  in  vain 
he^rotefts  thalB  be  hadjjw  gwaning,  for 
impaticace  will  not  fuffer  tiK  to  liften,    I 
bid  him  draw,  i??faicb  he  does  with  rd«cr 
t^tice^  and  befort  be  i$  well  prepared,  I 
give  bim  a  mortal  wound.     Bitier  remorie 
and  anguifli    fucoeed .  ijiftantly   to   rage; 
**  What  baye  I  dpae  ?     1..  haye  murdered 
"  my  innofieat,  my^beft  friend;  and  yet 
"  I  wds  not  i»ad-r-witb  that  hand  I  did 
"  the  horrid  deed  i  why  did  not  I  rather 
**  iuna  it  ftgaiiiift  my  own  heart  ??    Here 
mry  imprdiiaa  of  lieoefljty  vamfees  ;  my 
inindinforms  ine  tfaati  wakabfolutely  free^ 
«3id  that  1  ought  to  have  fmothered  my 
paffiosi.    I  pHat  asi  oppoiitie  cafe.     A  brutal 
Mow  iv&sxsn'JOM  with  great, indignity,  and 
proceeds  even  to  a  blow/,,My  paflionTifcB 
beyond  the  poflil^lity  of  reftfaint :    I  can 
fcatroe  forbCfir  lb  long  ql%  to'  bid  him  drawj 
9m4  that  jDOCutnenit  I  ilab^him  to  the  heart. 
I  anfi  forry  iqr  having  been  engaged  with 
a  ruffiaiQi ;  but^hatT^e  no  4::ontrition  nor  re* 
fncirfe;     in  this  cafe,  I  never  once  dream 
ifeat  t  «ou^  haye  -  re(ifled  the .  impulfe  of 

paflion : 
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paflion:  on  the- contrary,  mj  thoughts 
and  words  are,  "That  flefli  and  blood 
**  could  not  bear  the  affront;  and  that  I 
**  niuft  have  been  branded  for  a  coward, 
"  had  I  not  done  what  I  did/'  In  rea- 
lity, both  aprons  were  equally  neceflary. 
Whence  then  opinions  and  fentiments  £> 
oppofite  to  each  other  ?  The  irregular  in- 
fluence of  paflion'on  our  bpinions  and  fen-* 
timents,'  will  folve  the  quedion.  AH  vio^ 
lent  paflions  are  •  prone  to  their  own  grati- 
fication. A*man  who  .h'4s  done  an  a<5tion 
that  he  repefttfif  'of  and-  that  afiedls  him 
with  anguiih,  abhors^  bimfdif,  and  is  6^ 
dious  in  his  own  eyes  :  iwe  wiflies^  to  find 
himfelf(guilty;  and  the  thought  that  his 
guilt  is  beyond  the  poffibiUtyof  excufe, 
gratifies  the  paflion.  In  the  firft  caife  ac-* 
fcordingly,  remorfe  forces  upon  :me  a  con- 
vidion  that  I:  i£iight  have  reftrained  iny 
.paifion,-  and  ought  to  have  reftrained  it 
1  will  not  give  way  to  any  excufc;  be- 
caufe  in  a  fcvcre  fit  of  reAiorfe,  it.gtveseme 
pain  to.  bee  excufed.  ■  In  .the  other  cafe^  as 
there  is  no  remorfe,  things  appear  in  their 
true  light  without  difguifc.  To  iUuftrate 
this  reafoning,  I  obferve,  that  paffioa 
warps  my  judgement  pf  tl^c  a^ong  of  or 
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thers,  as  well  as  of  my.  own.  Many  ex- 
amples are  given  in  the  chapter  above 
quoted  :  join  to  thcfe  the  following.  '  My 
fervant  aiming  at  a  partridge,  happens  to 
ihoot  a  favourite  fpaniel  crofling  the  vray 
imfcen.  Inflamed  with,  anger,  I  ftorm  at 
his  rafhnefs,  pronounce  him  guilty,  and 
will  liften  to  no  excufe.  When  paflion 
fubiides,  I  become  fenfible  that  the  adlion 
was  merely  accidental,  and  that  the  man 
is  abfolutely  innocent.  The  nurfc  over- 
lays my  only  fchild,  the  long-exped^d  heir 
to  a  great  eftate.  With  difficulty  I  refrain 
from  putting  her  to  death  ;  "  The  wretch 
"  has  murdered  my  infant :  flie  ought  to 
"  be  torn  to  pieces."  When  1  turn  calm^ 
the  matter  appears  to  me  in  a  very  differ- 
ent light.  The  poor  woman  is  inconfo- 
lable,  and  can  fcarce  believe  that  fhe  is  in- 
nocent: £he  bitterly  reproaches,  herfelf  for 
want  of  care  and  concern.  But,  upon  cool 
refledion,  both  fhe  and  1  become  fenfible, 
that  no  perfon  in  found  deep  has  any  fclf- 
command,  and  that  we  cannot  be  anfwer- 
able  for  any  a<5iion  of.  which  we  are  not 
confcious.  Thus,  upon  the  whole,  \  we 
difcover,  that  any  impreffion  we  occafion- 
ally  have  of.bdng  able  to  a.Q  in  contra- 
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didion  to  motives,  is  the  refult  of  paffioii; 
not  of  found  judgement. 

The  reader  will  obferve,  .that  thiat  fee- 
tion  is  copied  from  EfTays  on  Morality 
and  Natural  Religion.  The  ground  work 
IS  the  lame  :  the  alterations  are  only  in  the 
fuperftrudhire ;  and  the  fubjedl  is  abridged 
in  order  to  adapt  it  to  its  prefent  place. 
The  preceding  parts  of  the  Sketch  were 
publiihed  in  the  fecond  edition  of  the 
Principles  of  Equity.  But  as  law*books 
have  little  currency,  the  publifhing  the 
whole  in  one  eilay,  will  aot^  1  hope,  be 
thought  improper. 


APPENDIX. 

Upm  Chance  and  Contingency^ 


I  Hold  it  to  be  an  intuitive  propofitioii^ 
That  the  Eteity  is  the  primary  caufe 
of  all  things  ;  that  with  coniummate  wif* 
dom  he  formed  the  great  plan  of  govern* 
ment,  which  he  carries  on  by  laws  fuited 
to  the  difierent  natures  of  aniaiate-aAd  in- 
animate 
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animate  beings ;  and  that  thefe  laws,  pro- 
duce a  regular  chain  of  caufcs  and  effedls 
in  the  moral  as  well  as  the  material  worlds 
admitting  no  events  but  what  are  compre- 
hended in  the  original  plan  {a).  Hence  it 
clearly  follows,  chat  chance  is  excluded 
out  of  this  world,  that  nothing  can  hap- 
pen* by  accident,  and  that  no  event  is 
arbitrary  or  contingent.  This  is  the  doc- 
trine of  the  eflay  quoted ;  and,  in  my  ap- 
prehenfion,  well  founded.  But  1  cannot 
fubfcribe  to  what  follows,  *'  That  we  havd 
**  an  impreflSon  of  chance  and  contin- 
"  gency,  which  confequently  iriuft  be  de- 
"  lufive."  1  would  not  willingly  admit 
any  delufion  in  the  nature  of  man^  unleis 
it  were  made  evident  beyond  contradic- 
tion ;  and  I  now  fee  clearly,  that  the  im- 
prefGon  we  have  of  chance  and  contin- 
gency^ is  not  delufive,  but  perfeiflly  con-* 
fiftent  with  the  eftabliflied  plan. 

The  explanation  of  chance  and  coiltin^ 
gency  in  the  faid  eflay,  (hall  be  given  in 
the  author^s  own  words,  as  a  proper  text 
to  reafon  upoii.  **  In  our  ordinary  train 
"  of  thinking,   it  is  certain  that  all  Events 

'"{a)    See    EfTays  on  Morality    and  Natural  Religio;|j| 

|«rt  1.  cffay  3.  ^:v 
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"  appear  not  to  us  as  neceflary.     A  mul- 
"  titude  of  events  feem  to  be  under  our 
"  power  to  caufe  or  to  prevent ;    and  we 
"  readily -make  a  diftindion  betwixt  e- 
"  rents  that  are  necejfary^  i.  e.   that  muft 
**  be ;  and   events  that  are  contingent^  i.  e.  • 
*•  that  may  be,  or  may  not  be.     This  dif- 
**  tindlion  is  void  of  truth  :    for  all  things 
"  that  fall  out  either  in  the  material  or 
"  moral  world,   are,  as  we  have  feen,  a- 
*'  like  neceflary,   and  alike  the  refult  of 
"  fixed  laws.    Yet,  whatever  convidlion  a 
"  philofopher  may  have  of  this,  the  dif- 
**  tindion  betwixt  things  neceflary  and 
**  things  contingent,  poflefles  hrs  ordinary 
^^  train  of  thought,  as  much  as  it  poflefles 
**  the  mofl:  illiterate.     We  a<Sl  univerfally 
**  upon  that  diftindion :   nay  it  is  in  truth 
**  the  caufe  of  all  the  labour,  care,  and  in- 
"  duftry,  of  mankind.     I  illuftrate   this 
"  do<5lrine  by  an  example.     Conftant  ex- 
"  perience  hath  taught  us,  that  death  is 
f*  a  neceflary  event.     The  human  frame 
•*  is  not  made  to  laft  for  ever  in  its  pre- 
**  fent  condition ;   and  no  man  thinks  of 
"  more  than  a  temporary  exiftence  upon 
^^  this  globe.     But  the  particular  time  of 
^*  Qur  death  appears  a  contingent  event* 

"  However 
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'*  However  certain  it  be,  that  the  time 
**  and  manner  of  the  death  of  each  indi- 
"  vidual  is  determined  by  a  train  of  pre- 
**  ceding  caufes,  and  is  no  lefs  fixed  than 
"  the  hour  of  the  fun^s  rifing  or  fetting ; 
yet  no  perfon  is  afFcded  by  this  doc- 
trine. In  the  care  of  prolonging  life, 
"  we  are  dire<5led  by  the  fiippofed  contin- 
"  gency  of  the  time  of  death,  which,  to 
**  a  certain  term  of  years,  we  confider  as 
"  depending  in  a  great  mealure  on  our- 
"  felves,  by  caution  againft  accidents,  due 
**  ufe  of  food,  exercile,  &c.  Thefe  means 
"  are  prolecuted  with  the  fame  diligence 
**  as  if  there  were  in  fadt  no  neceflary 
**  train  of  caufes  to  fix  the  period  of  life. 
"  In  ihort,  whoever  atteiids  to  his  own 
pra<5lical  ideas,  whoever  refledls  upon 
the  meaning  of  the  following  words 
which  occur  in  all  languages,  of  things 
pojjible^  contingent y  that  are  in  our  ponver 
to  caufe  or  prevent ;  whoever,  1  fay,  re- 
fleifls  upon  thefe  words,  will  clearly  fee, 
that  they  fugged  certain  perceptions  or 
notions  repugnant  to  the  dodlrine  above 
eftablilhed  of  univerfal  neceffity/' 
In  order  to  (how  that  there  is  no  repug- 
nance,  I  begin  with  defining  chance  and 

Qj2  contingency. 
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contingency.    The  former  is  applied  toe- 
vents  that  have  happened;    the  latter  to 
future  events*     When  we  fay  a  thing  has 
happened  by  chance^  we  furely  do  not  mean 
th  AX  chance  was  the  caufe;  for  no  perfoa  ever 
imagined  that  chance  is  a  thing  that  can 
aft,   and  by  adling  produce  events :    we 
only  mean,    that  we  are  ignorant  of  the 
caufe,  and  that,  for  ought  we  fee^  it  might 
have  happened  or  not  happened^    or  Jiave 
happened  diflFerently.     Aiming  at  a  bird^ 
I  Ihoot  by  chance  a  favourite  fpaniel :    the 
meaning   is   not,    that  chance   killed  the 
dog,    but  that  as  to  me  the  dog's  death 
was  accidental.     With  refpedl  to  contin- 
gency, future  events  that  are  variable  and 
the  caufe  unknown,  are  faid  to  be  Contin- 
gent;   changes  of  the   weather,    fbr  ex- 
ample, whether  it  will  be  froft  or  tha-w  to- 
morrow, whether  fair  or  foul.    In  a  t?ord, 
chance  and  contingency  applied  to  events, 
mean  not  that  fuch  events  happen  with- 
out kny  caufe,  but  only  that  we  are  igno- 
rant of  the  caufe. 

It  appears  to  me,  that  there  is  no  fucli 
thing  in  human  nature  as  a  fenfe  that 
any  thing  happens  without  a  caufe  :  fuch 
It  fenfe  would  be  grofsly  delufive.     It  is 
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indeed  true,  that  our  fenfe  of  a  cftufe  is 
not  always  equally  diftindt :  wi^h  reljpcA 
to  an  event  that  happens  regularly,  fuch 
as  fummer,  winter,  riling  or  fctting  of 
the  fun,  we  have  a  diftia<Sl  fenle  of  a 
caufe ;  our  fenfe  is  Icfs  diftindl  with  re- 
fpe<£l  to  events  Icfs  regular,  inch  as  al- 
terations of  the  weather ;  and  extremely 
indiftindl  with  refped  to  events  that  fel- 
dom  happen,  and  that  happen  without 
any  known  cauie.  But  with  refpe<5l  to 
no  event  whatever  docs  our  fenfe  of  a 
caufe  vanifh  altogether,  and  give  place 
to  a  fenfe  of  things  happening  without  a 
caufe^ 

Chance  and  contingency  thus  explained, 
fugged  not  any  perception  or  notion  re- 
pugnant to  the  dodrine  of  univerfal  ne- 
ceflity  ;  for  my  ignorance  of  a  caufe,  does 
^icM:,  even  in  my  own  apprehenfion,  ex- 
clude a  caufe.  Defcending  to  particulars, 
I  take  the  example  mentioned  in,  the  text, 
namely,  the  uncertainty  of  the  time  of  my 
death.  Knowing  that  my  life  depends  in 
feme  meafure  on  myfelf,  1  ufe  all  means 
to  prefervc  it,  by  proper  food,  exercife, 
and  care  to  prevent  accidents.  Nor  is 
there  any  d^lufiqn  Jiere.     1  ain  moved  to 
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ufe  thefe  means  by  the  defire  I  have  to 
live  :  thefe  means  accordingly  prove  eflFec- 
tual  to  carry  on  my  prefent  exiftence  to  the 
appointed  period  ;  and  in  that  view  are  fo 
many  links  in  the  great  chain  of  caufes 
"and  effedls.  A  burning  coal  falling  from 
the  grate  upon  the  floor,  wakes  me  from  a 
found  fleep.  1  ft  art  up  to  extinguifh  the 
fire.  The  motive  is  irrefiftible  :  nor  h^ve 
I  reafon  to  refifl:,  were  it  in  my  power;  for 
I  confider  the  extindlion  of  the  fire  by  my 
hand,  to  be  one  of  the  means  chofen  by 
Providence  for  prolonging  my  life  to  its 
deftined  period. 

Were  there  a  chain  of  caufes  and  eflfeds 
eftablifhed  entirely  independent  on  me, 
and  were  my  life  in  no  nieafure  under  my 
pwn  power,  it  would  indeed  be  fruitlefs 
for  me  to  adl ;  and  the  ablurdity  of  know- 
ingly adting  in  vain,  would  be  a  prevail- 
ing motive  for  remaining  at  reft.  Upon 
that  fuppofition,  the  tgnava  ratio  of  Chry- 
fippus  might  take  place ;  cut  ft  parenmus^ 
nihil  ommno  agamus  in  vita^.  But  I  adl 
necellarily  when  influenced  by  motives ; 
-  and  1  have  no  reaibn  to  forbear,  confider- 

•  **  The  indolent  principle ;  which  if  we  were  to 
O  follow,  we  Ihould  do  nothing  in  life/' 
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ing  that  my  adlions,  by  producing  their 
intended  efFeds,  contribute  to  carry  on  the 
great  chain. 


PART        IL 

Progrefs     of    Morality. 

HAving  unfolded  the  principles  of  mo- 
rality, the  next  ftep  is,  to  trace  out 
its  gradual  progrefs,  from  its  infancy  a- 
mong  favages  to  its  maturity  among  po- 
lilhed  nations.  The  hiftory  of  opinions 
concerning  the  foundation  of  morality, 
falls  not  within  my  plan  ;  and  I  zfci  glad 
to  be  relieved  from  an  article  that  is  exe- 
cuted in  perfedlion  by  more  able  hands  {a). 
An  animal  is  brought  forth  with  every 
one  of  its  external  members  ;  and  com- 
pletes its  growth,  not  by  produdlion  of 
any  new  member,  but  by  addition  of  mat- 
ter to  thofe  originally  formed.  The  fame 
holds  with  refpe<5l  to  internal  members ; 

{a)  Dr  Cudworth  and  Dr  Smiclu 
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the  feofes,  for  example,  ihilincfls,  powers 
and  faculties,  principles  and  propenfities : 
thefe  are  coeval  with  the  individual,  and 
are  gradually  unfoldied,  forae  early,  Ibme 
late.  The  external  fenfes,  being  neceflary 
for  felf-prefervation,  foon  arrive  at  matu- 
rity. Some  internal  fenfeg,  of  order  for 
example,  of  propriety,  of  dignity,  of  grace, 
being  of  no  ufe  during  infancy,  are  not 
only  flow  in  their  progrefs  toward  matu- 
rity, but  require  much  culture.  Among 
iavages  they  are  (carce  perceptible. 

The  moral  fenfe,  in  its  progrefe,  differ^ 
from  thofe  laft  mentioned  j  being  fre*- 
quently  diicov^red,  even  ip  childhood.  It 
is  however  flpw  of  growth,  and  fekiom 
arrives  at  perf4gx^ioii  without  culture  and 
cx^jerience. 

Th^  moral  fenfe  not  oiily  ripens  gra- 
dually with  the  other  internal  fenfes  men- 
tioaed,  but  from  them  acquires  force  and 
additi(Mxal  authority  :  a  favage  makes  no 
diffix:ulty  to  kill  an  enemy  in  cold  blood  : 
bloody  fcenes  are  familiar  to  him,  and  his 
moral  fenfe  is  not  fufficiently  vigorous  to 
give  him  compundlion.  The  adliop  ap- 
pears in  a  different  light  to  a  perfon  of  de- 
licate feelings ;  and  accordingly,  the  moral 
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feftft  has  tfiuch  more  authority  over  thofe 
who  have  received  at  refined  education, 
than  aver  favages. 

It  is  pleaiknt  to  trace  the  pfogrefs  of 
fiibrality  Jn  members  of  a  polilhed  nation* 
Objeifls  of  external  fenfe  make  the  firft 
impfeffiOns;  and  from  them  are  derived  a 
ftocij  of  fimple  ideas.  Affe<^ion,  accom- 
panying ide  is^  is  firft  diredled  to  particu- 
lar objefts,  fuch  as  my  father,  my  bro- 
theff,  my  companion.  The  mind,  open- 
ing by  degrees,  t^kes  in  complex  objedls, 
fttch  as  my  country,  my  religion,  the  go- 
vfefnnient  under  which  I  live;  and  thefe 
4lfo  become  orbjecfts  of  affeiflion.  Our  con-» 
ne6tk>ns  multiply;  and  the  moral  fcnfe^ 
acquiring  ftrength  as  the  mind  opens,  re- 
gulates our  duty  to  every  conne<5led  obje<£t* 
Obje<Sls  of  hatred  multiply  as  well  as  ob- 
jeds  of  aifeflion,  and  give  full  fcope  to 
difibcial  pafBons,  the  moft  formidable  an-* 
tagonifts  that  morality  has  to  encounter. 
But  nature  hath  provided  a  remedy :  the 
perfbn  who  indulges  malice  or  revenge,  i» 
comihonly  the  greateft  fufierer  by  the  in- 
dulgence: men  become  wife  by  experi- 
ence, and  have  more  peace  and  fatisfaftion 
in  foftering  kindly  affcdlion:  ftormy  paf- 
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iions  are  fubdued,  or  brought  under  rigid 
difcipline;  and  benevolence  triumphs  o- 
ver  felfilhnefs.  We  refine  upon  the  plea- 
fures  of  Ibciety:  we  learn  to  fubmit  our 
opinions :  we  affedt  to  give  preference  to 
others ;  and  readily  fall  in  with  whatever 
fweetens  focial  intercourfe:  we  carefully 
avoid  caufes  of  difcord ;  and  overlooking 
trivial  oflFences,  we  are  fatisfied  with  mo- 
derate reparation,  even  for  grofs  injuries. 

A  nation  from  its  original  favage  ftate, 
grows  to  maturity  like  the  individuals  a- 
bove  dcfcribed,  and  the  progrefs  of  mo- 
rality is  the  fame  in  both.  The  favage 
ftate  is  the  infancy  of  a  nation,  during 
yrhich  the  moral  fenfe  is  feeble,  yielding 
to  cuftom,  to  imitation,  to  paffion.  But 
a  nation,  like  a  member  of  a  polilhed  fb- 
ciety,  ripens  gradually,  and  acquires  a 
tafte  in  the  fine  arts,  with  acutenefs  of 
fenfe  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong.  Ha- 
tred and  revenge,  the  great  obftacles  to 
moral  duty,  raged  without  control,  while 
the  privilege  of  avenging  wrongs  was  per- 
mitted to  individuals  (a).  But  hatred  and 
revenge  yielded  gradually  to  the  pleafures 
of  fociety,  and  tathe  growing  authority 

W  Sec  Hiftorical  Law  trafts.  tradt  i. 
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of  the  moral  fenfe;  and  benevolent  affec- 
tions prevailed  over  diflbcial  pafllons.  In 
that  comfortable  period,  we  hear  no  moi% 
of  cruelty  as  a  national  charaiSler :  on  the 
contrary,  the  averfion  we  have  to  an  ene- 
my, is  even  in  war  exercifed  with  mode^ 
ration.  Nor  do  the  ftormy  paffioris  ever 
again  xevive ;  for  after  a  nation  begins  to 
decline  from  its  meridian  height,  the  paf*- 
fions  that  prevail  are  not  of  the  violent 
kind,  but  felfifh,  timorous,  and  deceitfuL 

Morality  however  has  not ,  to  this  day 
arrived  to  fuch  maturity,  as  to*  operats 
between  nations  with  equal  fteadinefs  and 
vigour,  as  between  individuals.  Ought 
this  to  be  regretted  as  an  imperfedlion  ill 
our  nature?  I  think  not:  had  we  the 
fame  compunftion  of  heart  for  injuring  a 
nation  as  foi*  injuring  an  individual,  and 
were  injuftice  equally  blameable  as  to 
both ;  war  would  ceafe,  and  a  golden  age 
enfue,  than  which  a  greater  misfortune 
could  not  befal  the  human  race  {a). 

Jn  the  progrefs  from  maturity  to  a  der 
dining  ftate,  a  nation  differs  widely  from 
an  individual.    Old  age  puts  an  end.ta 

{a)  Book  2,  fkctch  i. 
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the  latter;  there  are  ^ many  cau^s  that 
wea^n  the  former  {  li>at  old  age  is  nciiic 
of  them,  if  it  be  not  in  a  fneta^Bihorical 
fenfe.  \  Hiches,  fclfifhnefs,  and  luxury, 
are  the  difeafes  th^t  weaken  proipafous 
nations:  thefe  dife^&s,  fpUqwtng  ^ch  or 
ther  in  a  train,  JCfornjpt  the  hearty  de- 
throne the  moral  fenfe,  and  wake  .ana- 
iiarchy  in  the  fp«J;  inen.fliitk  at  m>:Ci^^ 
pence  to  purchafe  pleafure ;  and  they.iUck 
jit  no  vice  to  fupply  that  expcnce. 

Such  are  the  outlines  of  morality  in  its 
progrefs  from  birth  to  burial ;  aijd  th^fc 
.outUnjes  I  purpofe  to  fill  up  with  an  in* 
jdu<flion  of  particulars.  Looking  Ipack  to 
Ahe  commencement  of  civil  fociety,  witen 
jio  wants  were  known  but  thofe  of  nature, 
and  when  fuch  wantp  were  amply  .provi- 
ded for;  we  find  individuak  of  theiame 
tribe  living  innocently  and  cordially  toge- 
ther; they  had.no  irregular  appetites,  aaor 
any  ground  for  ftrife.  In  rfiat  fbtte,  Jno- 
ral  principles  joined  their  influence  with 
that  of  national  affcd^lon,  to  idcure  indi- 
viduals from  harm.  Savages  accordingly, 
who  have  plenty  of  food  and  are  fiinple 
in  habitation  and  cloathing,  feldom  tranf- 
grefs  the  rules  of  morality  withiii  their 
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own  ttibe.  I^odoras  Siciilus,  who  com^ 
pofed  his  hiftory  recently  aft^r  Caefar'e  tiK* 
pedkion  into  Dmain,  (ay^,  rhac  the  ifltr 
habataots  dwelt,  in  mean  coitages  covered 
with  reeds  or  fticks ;  that  they  were  of 
much  iincerity .  and  integrity,  contented 
with  plain  and  homely  fare.;  and  wis» 
ftraogers  to  the  exceis  arnd  luxury  of  rich 
men.  In  Friezeland,  in  Holland,  and  in 
other  maritime  provinces  of  the  Nether* 
lands,  locks,  and  keys  were  unknown,  till 
the -inhabitants  became  rich  by  commerce: 
they  contented  themselves  with  bare  nc- 
ceflaries,  which  eYery  one  b^  in  plenty. 
Tche  Laplanders  have  no  notion  of  theft. 
When  they  make  an  excurfion  into  Nar«» 
way,  which  is  performed  in  the  fummcr 
months,  they  leave  theirs  huts  open,  with-* 
out  fear  that  any  thing  will  be  purloined. 
Fo^'merly  ihey  were  entirely  upright  iti 
their  only  commerce,  that  of  bartering  the 
&ins  of  wild  beafts  for  tobacco,  brandy, 
and  coarfe  cloth.  Bat  being  often  cheated 
by  ftrangers,  they'b^n  to  be  more  cun* 
sing.  Uleft  was  unknown  among  tbe 
Caiibbe^s  till  Europeans  came  among 
them.  When  they  Joft  any.  thing,  they 
iaid  innocently,    ^*  the    Chriftians    have 
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*^  been  here.**  Crantz,  defcribing  the  in- 
habitants of  Iceland  before  they  were  cor- 
rupted by  commerce  with  ftfingers,  fays, 
that  they  lived  under  the  fame  roof  with 
their  cattle;  that  every  thing  was  com- 
mon among  them  except  their  wives  and 
children ;  and  that  they  were  iimple  in 
their  manners,^  having  no  appetite  but  fot 
what  nature  requires.  In  the  reign  of 
Edwin  King  of  Northumberland^  a i  child, 
as  hiilorians  report,  might  have  travelled 
with  a  purfe  of  gold,  without  hazard,  of 
robbery :  in  our  days  of  luxury,  want  is 
fo  intolerable,  that  even  fear  of  death  is 
not  fufficient  to  deter  us.  All  travellers 
agree,  that  the  native  Canadians  are  per- 
fe&ly  difinterefted,  abhorring  deceit  and 
lying.  The  Californians  are  fond  of  iron 
and  fharp  inftruments;  and  yet  are  £o 
ftridly  honeft,  that  carpenter- tools >  left 
open  during. night,  w^re  lafe.  The  (avages 
of  North  America  had  no  locks  /  for  theic 
goods:  they  probably  have. learned  from 
Europeans  to  be  more  circumfpetEl..  JPro- 
copius  bears  teflimony  (^),  that  the  Sclavi, 
like  the  Hunsi,  were  innocent,  people^  fr^ 
of  .malice.  ;  Plan  Canpin,  the  Jape's;  Ma- 

{a)  Hiftoria  Obthica,  lib, 3..  '.      * --^^  '■-    -•    • 
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baflador- to  the  Cham  of  Tartary,.  An- 
no 1 246,  fays,  that  the  Tartars  are  not  ad- 
didled  to  thieving;  and  that  they  leave 
their  goods  open  without  a  lock.  Nicho- 
las Damafcenus  reports  the  fame  of  the 
Celtac.  The  original  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  Borneo,  expelled  by  the  Mahome- 
tans from  the  fea-coaft  to  the  center  of 
the  country,  are  honeft,  induftrious,  and 
kindly  to  each  other :  they  have  fome  no- 
tion of  property,  but  not  fuch  as  to  render 
theni  covetous.  Pagans  in  Siberia  are  nu- 
merous J  and,  tho'  grofsly  ignorant  espe- 
cially in  matters  of  religion,  they  are  a 
good  moral  people.  It  is  rare  to  hear 
among  them  of  perjury,  thieving,  fraud, 
or  drunkennefs ;  if  we  except  thofe  who 
live  among  the  Ruffian  Chriflians,  with 
wtiofe  vices  they  are  tainted.  Strahlen-^ 
berg  (fl)  bears  teflimony  to  their  honefty. 
Having  employ'd  'a  number  of  them  in  a 
long  navigation,  he  flept  in  t}ie  fame  boat 
with  men  whofe  names  he  knew  not, 
whofe  language  he  underftood  not,  and  yet 
loft  not  a  particle  of  his  baggage.  Being 
obliged  to  remain  a  fortnight  among  the 
Oftiacs,  upon  the  river  Oby,  his  baggage 

[a)  Dcfcription  of  Ruffia,  Siberia,  &c. 
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lay  open  in  a  hut  inhabited  by  a  large  fa-* 
mily,  and  yet  nothing  was  purloined. 
The  following  incident,  which  he  alfo 
mentions,  is  remarkable.  A  Ruffian  of 
Tobolfki,  in  the  courfe  of  a  long  journey, 
lodged  one  night  in  an  Ofliac's  hut,  and 
the  next  day  on  the  road  miffed  his  purfe 
with  a  hundred  rubles.  l4is  landlord's 
fon,  hunting  at  fome  diftance  from  the 
hut,  found  the  purfe,  but  left  it  there. 
By  his  father's  order,  he  covered  it  with 
branches,  to  fecure  it  in  cafe  an  owner 
fhould  be  found.  After  three  months,  the 
Ruffian  returning,  lodged  with  the  fame 
Oftiac ;  and  mentioning  occafionaHy  the 
lofs  of  his  purfe,  the  Oftiac,  who  at  firft 
did  not  recoiled  his  face,  cry'd  out  with 
joy,  "  Art  thou  the  man  who  loft  that 
**  purfe  ?  my  fon  (hall  go  and  fhow  thee 
**  where  it  lies,  that  thou  may*ft  take  it 
••  up  with  thine  own  hand."  The  Hot- 
tentots {a)  have  not  the  lca!ft  notion  of 
theft  :  tho*  immoderately  fond  of  tobacco 
and  brandy,  they  are  employM  by  the 
Dutch  for  tending  warehoufcs  foil  of  thcfif 
commodities.  Here  is  an  inftance  of  pro- 
bity above  temptation,  even  among  favagef 

(4)  Kolbcft. 
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in  the  firft  ftage  of  focial  life.  Some  in^ 
'  dividuals  are  more  liberally  endued  thaa 
others  with  vircuoas  principles :  may  it 
not  be  thought^  chat  in  that  refpe<fl  nature 
has  been  'more  kind  to  the  Hottentots  than 
to  many  other  tribes  ?  Spaniards,  fettled 
oa  the  fea-coafk  of  Chili,  carry  on  a  com- 
merce with  neighbouring  lavages,  for 
bridles^  fpurs,  knives^  and  other  manu- 
ficicStures  of  iron;  and  in  return  receive 
oKen,  horfes,  and  even  children  for  flaves^ 
A  Spaniard  carries  his  goods  there ;  and 
after  obtaining  liberty  tb  difpofe  of  them^ 
he  moves  about^  and  delivers  his  goods^ 
without  the  lead  rcferve,  to  every  one 
who  bargains  with  him.  When  all  is 
fold,  he  intimates  his  departure ;  and  e« 
Tcry  purchaser  hurries  with  his  goods  to 
him ;  and  it  is  not  known  that  any  one 
Indian  ever  broke  his  engagement.  They 
give  him  a  guard  to  carry  him  fafe  out  of 
their  territory,  with  all  the  Haves,  horfes^ 
and  cattle  he  has  purchafed*  The  favaged 
of  Brazil  are  faithful  to  their  promifes, 
and  to  the  treaties '  they  make  with  the 
Portnguefe.  Upon  fome  occafions,  they 
fioay  be  accnfed  of  error  and  wrong  judge- 
Vol.  IV.  S  mcnt> 
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xnent,  but  never  of  injuftice  nor  of  du- 
plicity. 

While  the  earth  was  thinly  peopled, 
plenty  of  food,  procured  by  hunting  and 
fifhing,  promoted  population  ;  bbt  as  po- 
pulation leiTens  the  (lock  of  animal  food, 
a  favage  nation,  encreafing  in  numbers, 
muft  fpread  widier  and  wider  for  more 
game.  Thus  tribes,  at  firft  widely  fcpa- 
rated  from  each  other,  approach  gradually 
till  they  become  neighbours.  Hence  a 
new  fcene  with  refpedl  to  morality.  Dif- 
ferences about  their  hunting- fields,  about 
their  game,  about  perfonal  injuries,  mul-  ^ 
tiply  between  neighbours  ;  and  every 
quarrel  is  blown  into  a  flame,  by  the  a- 
verfion  men  naturally  have  to  ftrangers. 
Anger,  hatred,  and  revenge,  now  find 
vent,  which  formerly  lay  latent  without 
an  obje<5l :  diflbcial  pailions  prevail  with- 
out control,  becaufe  among  favages  mo- 
rality is  no  match  for  them;  and  cruelty 
becomes  predominant  in  the  human  race; 
Ancient  hiftory  accordingly  is  full  of  e- 
normous  cruelties ;  witnefs  the  incurfions 
of  the  northern  barbarians  into  the 
Roman  empire ;  and  the  incurfions  of 
Genhizcan  and  Tamerlane  into  the  fer- 
tile 
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tile  countries  of  Alia,  spreading  deftruc- 
.  tion  with  fire  and  fword,  and  fparing  nei« 
ther  man,  woman,  nor  infant. 

Malevolent  pailions,  acquiring  ftrength 
by  daily  exercife  againft  perfons  of  a  dif^ 
fcrent  tribe,  came  to  be  vented  againfl 
perlbns  even  of  the  fame  tribe ;  and  the 
privilege  long  enjoy'd  by  individuals  of 
avenging  the  wrongs  done  to  them,  be- 
ftow'd  irrefiftible  force  upon  fuch  paf- 
fions  (a).  The  hiftory  of  ancient  Greece 
prefents  nothing  to  the  reader  but  ufur*- 
pations,  aflailinations,  and  other  horrid 
crimes.  The  names  of  many  famous  for 
wickednefs,  are  ftiil  prefer ved  ;  Atreus, 
for  example,  Eteocles,  Alcmeon,  Phedra, 
Clytemneflra.  The  flory  of  Pelops  and 
his  defcendents,  is  a  chain  of  criminal 
horrors ;  during  that  period,  parricide  and 
incefl  were  ordinary  incidents.  Euripides 
reprefents  .Medea  vowing  revenge  againfl: 
her  hufband  Jafon,  and  laying  a  plot  to 
poifbn  him.  Of  that  infamous  plot  the 
chorus  exprefs  their  approbation,  juflify^ 
ing  every  woman  who,  in  like  circum-^ 
ilances,  ads  the  fame  part. 

(a)  Sec  Hiftorical  Law- trails,  tra^  i. 
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The  frequent  incuriicms  of  northern 
barbarians  into  the  Roman  empire,  ^ed 
defolation  and  ruin  through  the  whole. 
The  Komans,  from  the  higheft  poliih  de- 
generating into  favag^,  aiTumed  by  de- 
grees the  cruel  and  bloody  manners  of' 
their  conquerors ;  and  the  conquerors  and 
conquered,  blended  into  one  mafs,  equal- 
led the  groiieft  barbarians  ef  ancient  times 
in  ignorance  and  brutality.  Clovisj  Kiog 
of  the  Franks,  even  after  his  converfion  to 
Chriftianity,  aflaffinated  without  /:emor(e 
his  nearcft  kinfinan-  The  children  of  Clo- 
domir,  ann.  530^  were  aflaffinated  by  their 
two  uncles.  In  the  thirteenth  century, 
Ezzelino  de  Aromano  obtained  the  fove- 
.  reignty  of  Padua,  by  maflacring  1 2,000  of 
his  fellow- citizais.  Galeas  Sforza,  Duke 
of  Milan,  was  aflaffinated, /iim.  1476  in  the 
cathedral  church  of  Milan,  after  the  a£> 
iaffins  had  put  up  their  prayers  for  co\i^ 
rage  to  perpetrate  the  deed,  it  is  a  ftill 
flronger  proof  how  low  morality  was  in 
thofe  days,  that  the  Pope  himfelf,  8ex- 
tus  IV.  attempted  to  aflaffinate  the  two 
brothers,  Laurent  and  Julien  de  M<tdicis} 
chufing  the  elevation  of  ^he  hoft  as  a  pro- 
per time,  when  the  people  would  be  bufy 

about 
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about  theflr  devotions.  Nay  more,  thait 
very  Pope,  with  uaparallcUcd  impudence^ 
exoommunicafied  the  Florentines  for  doing 
jnitice.upon  the  intended  ailaffine.  The 
moil  iacred  oaths  were  in  vain  employed 
as  a  fecuricy  againft  that  horrid  crime. 
Childebert  II.  K.ing  of  the  Franks,  enticed 
Magnorald  to  tiis  court,  by  a  folemn  oath 
that  he  ihouid  receive  no  harm ;  and  yet 
made  no  difficulty  to  ailaiilinate  him  du- 
ring the  gaiety  of  a  banquet.  But  theie 
inftances,  however  horrid,  make  no  fi- 
gure compared  with  the  maOTacre  of  Sc 
Bartholomew,  where  m&ny  thoufands  were 
inhumanly  and  treacheroufly  butchered* 
Even  lb  late  as  the  fourteenth  and  fifteenth 
centuries,  afiafiination'  was  not  hekl  in 
every  cafe  to  be  criminal.  Many  fotici- 
tous  applications  were  made  to  general 
councils  of  Chriftian  clergy,  to  declare  it 
crimtfial  in  every  cafe ;  but  without  fuc- 
cefs.  Ferdinand  King  of  Aragon  and  Na- 
varre, after  repeated  afiaffinations  and  atfls 
of  perfidy,  obtained  the  appellation  of 
Great:  (6  little  authority  had  the  moral 
fenfe,  during  thefe  dark  and  fanguinary 
ages. 

But  it  is  fcarce  ncceflary  to  mention 
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particular  iiiflances  of  the  overbearing 
power  of  malevolent  pafllons  during  thefc 
ages.  An  opinion^  once  unLverfal,  that 
the  innocent  may  be  juftly  involved  in 
the  fame  puniihment  with  the  guilty,  is  of 
itfelf  irrefragable  evidence,  that  morality 
formfirly  had  very  little  influence  when 
oppoled  by  revenge.  There  is  no  moral 
principle  more  evident,  than  that  punifli- 
ment  cannot  be  inflidled  with  juftice  but 
tiipoa  the  guilty  ;  and  yet  in  Greece,  the 
•  involving  ot  the  innocent  with  the  guilty 
in  the  fame  punifhment,  was  authorifed 
evai  by  pofitive  law.  By  an  Athenian 
Jaw,  a  man  committing  facrilege,  or  be- 
traying his  country,  was  baniihed  with 
all  his  children  (^).  And  when  a  tyrant 
was  put  to  death,  his  children  fuffered  the 
fame  fate  (b).  The  puniihment  of  treafon 
in  Macedon,  was  extended  againfl:  the  cri- 
minal's relations  {c).  Hanno,  a  citizen  of 
Carthage,  formed  a  plot  to.  enflave  his 
country,  by  poifoning  the  whole  fenate  at 
a  banquet.     He  was  tortured  to  death  j 

(a)  Mcurfms  de  legibus  Atticis,  lib.  a«  cap.  2. 

{b)  Eod.  lib.  2.  cap.  15. 

(<:}  Quintus  Curtius,  lib.  6.  cap*  li,] 
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and  his  children,  with  all  his  relations, 
were  cut  ofF  without  mercy,  tho'  they  had 
<io  accefEon  to  his  guile.  Among  the  Ja- 
panefe,  a  people  remarkably  ferocious,  it 
is  the  pradlice  to  involve  children  and  re- 
lations in  the  puniihment  of  capital  crimes. 
Even  Cicero,  the  chief  man  for  learning 
in  the  mod  enlightened  period  of  the  Ro- 
man republic,  and  a  celebrated  moralift, 
approves  that  pradlice  :  "  Nee  vero  me 
*'  fngit,  quam  fit  acerbum  parentum  fce- 
**  lera  filiorum  poenis  lui :  fed  hoc  prae- 
"  clare  legibus  comparatum  eft,  ut  cari- 
*V  tas  liberorum  amiciores  parentes  reipu- 
**  blicae  redderet*  (fl)/'  In  Britain,  every 
one  knows,  that  murder  was  retaliated, 
not  only  upon  the  criminal  and  his  rela- 
tions, ,  but  upon  his  whole  clan ;  a  prac- 
tice fo  common  as  to  be  diftinguiihed  by 
a  peculiar  name,  that  of  deadly  /etui.  As 
late  as  the  days  of  King  Edmund,  a  law 

*  **  I  am  fenfible  of  the  hardfliip  of  punifliing 
**  the  child  for  the  crime  of  the  parent :  this,  how- 
**  ever,  is  a  wife  enaftment  of  our  laws ;  for  herc- 
'*  by  the  parent  is  boupd  to  the  intcrcft  of  the  ftate 
**  by  the  ftrongeft  of  all  ties,  the  affc^on  to  his 
•*  offspring." 

(«}  £p.  i2«  ad  Brutum. 
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was  made  in  England^  prohibiting  deadly 
feud,  except  between  the  relations  of  the 
perfon  murdered  and  the  murderer  himfelf« 
I  embrace  the  prefcnt  opportunity  to 
honour  the  Jews,  by  obferving,  that  they 
were  the  firft  people  we  read  of,  who  had 
correct  notions  of  morality  with  refpedk  to 
the  prefent  point.  The  following  kw  is 
exprefs :  '^  The  fathers  ihall  not  be  put  to 
*'  death  for  the  children,  neither  fhall  the 
^^  children  be  put  to  death  for  the  fathers: 
*^  every  man  fliail  be  put  to  death  for  his 
*^  own  fin  (fl)."  •  Amaziah,  King  of  Ju- 
dah,  gave  ilrid  obedience  t6  that  law,  in 
avenging  his  father^s  death :  *'  And  it 
^*  came  to  pafs  as  ibon  as  the  kingdom 
'^  was  confirmed  in  his  hand,  that  he  ifew 
^^  his  fervants  which  had  fbun  the  king 
•*  his  father.  But  the  children  of  the 
^  murderers  he  flew  not;  according  to 
**  that  which  is  written  in  the  book  of  the 
"  law  of  Mofes  (^)."  There  is  an  elegant 
palTage  in  Ezekiel  to  the  fame  purpofe  (c): 
•'  What  naean  ye,  that  ye  ufe  this  pro- 
verb concerning  the  land  of  Ifrael,  fay- 

(<r)  Deuteronomy,  xjiiv.  i6. 

{i)  2  Kiogf,  chap.  14,  (r)  Chap.  i8. 
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irigi  The  fathers  have  eaten  lour  grapes^ 
and  the  childreh*s  teeth  are  fet  on  edge  ? 
As  1  live,  fiith  the  Lord  God,  yc  Aall 
•*  nbt  have  occafioti  any  more  to  ufe  this 
*^  prtiverb  in  KraeL  The  foul  that  fin- 
•^  nith,  it  Ihall  die:  the  (on  fliall  not  bear 
**  the  iriiquity  of  the  father,  neither  fliall 
^  the  father  bear  the  iniquity  of  the  fon; 
•*  the  righteoufticft  of  the  righteous  fliall 
**  be  upon  him,  and  the  wickedneis  of 
**  the  wicked  fliall  be  upon  him "  A- 
moilg  the  Jews  however,  as  among  other 
nations,  there  are  inflaiices  without  num« 
ber,  of  involving  innocent  children  and 
relations  in  the  fame  punifliment  with  the 
gtiilty.  Such  power  has  revenge,  as  to 
trample  upon  confcience,  and  upon  the 
moft^  exprcfs  laws.  Infligated  with  rage 
for  NabaFs  ingratitude.  King  David  made 
a  vow  to  God,  not  to  leave  alive  of  all  who 
pertained  to  Nabal  any  that  pifTeth  againlt 
the  walU  And  it  was  not  any  compunc- 
tion; of  confcience  that  diverted  him  from 
his  cruel  purpofei  'Bvit  Nabal's  beautiful 
wife,  who  pacified  him  {a).  But  fucK 
contradidion  between  principle  and  prac- 
tice, is  not  peculiar  to  the  Jews*    We  fiad 

(id)  I  Samuel,  chap.  3s« 
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examples  of  it  in  the  laws  of  the  'Roman 
empire.     The   true  principle  of  punifh-^ 
ment  is  laid  down  in  an  edi£t  of  the  Em-* 
perors  Arcadius  and  Honorius  {a).  **  San- 
^^  cimuS)   ibi  efle  pcenam^  ubi  et  noxia 
^*  eft.    Propinquos,  notos,  familiares,  pro- 
^*  cul  a  calumnia  fubmovemus,  quos  reos 
"  fceleris  focietas  non  facit^    Nee  enim 
^^  adfinitas  vel  amicitia  nefarium  crimen 
^^  admittunt.     Peccata  igitur  fuos  teneant 
••  audores :  nee  ulterius  progrediatur  me- 
**  tus   quam  reperiatur  delidlum.     Hoc 
^  fingulis    quibufquc  judicibvis   intime- 
*•  tur*."     Thcfe  very  Emperors,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  treafon,  which  touched  them  near- 
er than  other  crimes,  talk  a  very  different 
language.     After  obferving,  that  will  and 
purpofe  alone  without  an  ourert  adi,  is 
treafon,  fubjecfling  the  criminal  to  capital 

♦  **  We  ordain,  that  the  puniOnnent  of  the  crime 
'*  fliall  extend  to  the  criminal  alone.  We  hold  hi« 
'*  relations,  his  friends,  and  hid  acquaintances, 'ua- 
**  fufpeAed  *,  for  intimacy,  friendihip,  or  connee- 
^*  tion,  are  no  proof  or  argument  of  guilt.  The 
**  confequcnces  of  the  crime  fliall  purfoe  only  its 
*^  perpetrator.  Let  this  ftatute  be  Intimated  to  all 
**  our  judges/'    . 

(a)  1.  22.  Cod.  0c  posuiti 
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puQifhment  and  to  forfeiture  of  all  that 
belongs  to  him,  they  proceed  in  the  fol- 
lowing words  {a).  **  Filii  vero  ejus,  qui- 
'f  bus  vitam  Imperatoria  fpecialiter  leni- 
**  tate  concedimus,  (paterno  enim  debe- 
**  rent  perire  fupplicio,  in  quibus  paterni, 
^^  hoc  eft,  hereditarii  criminis  exempla 
•*  metuuntur),  a  materna,  vel  avita,  om- 
^^  nium  etiam  proximorum  hereditate  ac 
^^  fucceflione,  habeantur  alieni :  teftamen- 
**  tis  extraneorum  nihil  capeant:  fint  per-, 
^^  petuo  egences  et  pauperes,  infamia  eos 
^^  patema  femper  comitetur,  ad  nullos 
^V  prorfus  honores,  ad  nulla' facramenta 
**  perveniant:  fint  poftremo  tales,  uthis, 
**  perpetua  egeftate  fbrdentibus,  fit  et  mors 
**  folatium  et  vita  fupplicium  *•** 

Human 

{a)  V  5*  Cod«  ad  leg.  Jul.  majeft. 

♦  "  By  a  fpecial  exteniion  of  our  imperial  cic- 
<<  mency,  we  allow  the  font  of  the  criminal  to  live  y 
<''aI(hQ'  in  ftri£t  juftice,  being  tainted  with  heredi- 
«<  tary  guilty  they  ought  to  fufier  the  puniihment  o( 
**  their  father.  But  it  is  our  will,  that  they  (hall  be 
**  incapable  of  all  inheritance,  either  from  the  mother^ 
^«  the  grandfather,  or  any  of  their  kindred  \  tlu^t  they 
M  Ihall  be  deprived  of  the  power  of  iAheriting  by  the 
<«  teftament  of  a  ftranger ;  that  they  Ihall  be  aban- 
«  doned  to  the  extreme  of  poverty  and  perpetual 
«<  indigence ;  ths^  the  infamy  of  their  f^lh^c,  ihall 
^\^  ever  attend  them>  incapable  of  honours,  and  ex- 
T  a  ••  eluded, 
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Human  nature  is^  not  fo  pei^yi^fe,  as 
without  veil  or  difguife  to  puniCb  a  perfon 
acknowledged  to  be  innocent*  An  irre^ 
^ular  bias  of  imaginatioui  which  extends 
the  qualities  of  the  principal  to  its  ^ccei^ 
fories,  paves  the  way  to  that  unjufi;  prac'- 
tice  {a).  That  bias^  ftren^hened  jt>y  in*- 
dignatioji  againft  an  ^^trocious  criipinal, 
leads  the  n^ind  haftily  to  conclude,  that  all 
Bis  conne<5lioas  are  partakers  of  his  guilt. 
In  an  enlightened  age,  the  clearnefs  of 
moral  principles  fetters  the  imagination 
from  confounding  the  innocent  with  the 
guilty.  There  remain  traces  however  of 
that  bias,  tho^  not  carried  fo  far  as  mur- 
der. The  fenfence  pronounced  againft 
Ravilliac  for  affaffinating  Henry  IV.  of 
France,  ordains,  **  That  his  houfe  be  e- 
^*  razed  to  the  ground,  and  that  no  other 
*^  building  be  ever  ereded  upon  that 
^  fpot.**  Was  not  this  in  imagination 
punifhing  a  houfe  for  the  proprietor's 
crime  ? 

««  eluded  from  the  partfdpatioir  of  religious  rites  |. 
«  that  fuch,  in  fine,  fliall  be  the  mifery  of  their 
<<  condition,  that  life  ihall  be  a  puniOunent,  and 
•«  death  a  comfort,* 

Qi)  Elements  of  Criticifm,  chap.  3.  ieA.  f  • 
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Murder  ax^  aCTafiinotion  are  not  only 
deftrui5)ive  in  themfelves^  but^  if  poifible^ 
ftill  ipore  de(lrudive  in  their  confequences. 
The  practice  of  iheddiag  blood  unjuflly 
and  often  wantonly,    blunts  confcience, 
and  paves  the  way  tp  every  crime.    This 
obfcrvatipp    is    verified    in    the    ancient 
Greeks :  their  cruel  and  fanguinary  cha- 
rader^  rendered  them  little  regardful  of 
die  ftri<ft  rules    of  juftice.      Kight  was 
held  to  depend  on  power,  among  men  as 
among. wild  beads:  it  was  conceived  to  be 
the  will  of  the  gods,  that  fuperior  force 
ihould   be  a   lawful  tide    to  dominion; 
"for  what  right  can  the  weak  have  to 
"  what  they  cannot  defend  ?'*     Were  that 
maxim  to  obtain^a  weak  man  would  have 
no  r^ht  to  liberty  nor  to  life.     That  im- 
pious doctrine  was  avowed  by  the  Athe- 
nians, and  publicly  aiTerted  by  their  am- 
bafladors  in  a  conference  with  the  Melians, 
reported  by  Thucydides  {a).    Many  per- 
fons  ad  as  if  force  and  right  were  the 
fapie ;  but  a  barefaced  profeflion  of  fuch  a 
do6bine  is  uncommon.      In   the  Eume* 
nides,  a  tragedy  of  Efchylus,  Oreftes  is 
arraigned  in  the  Areopagus  for  killing  his 
(«)  Lib.  5, 
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mother.  Minerva,  prefident  of  the  court, 
decrees  in  favour  of  Oreftes :  and  for 
what  reafon  ?  **  Having  no  mother  my- 
*^  felf,  the  murder  of  a  mother  toucheth 
^'  not  me*.**  In  the  tragedy  of  Eledlra, 
Oreftes,  confulting  the  Delphic  oracle  a- 
bout  means  to  avenge  his  father's  murder, 
was  enjoined  by  Apollo  to  forbear  force, 
but  to  employ  fraud  and  guile.  Obedient 
to  that  injundlion,  Oreftes  commands  his 
tutor  to  fpread  in  Argos  the  news  of  bis 
death,  and  to  cohjfirm  the  fame  with  a  fb- 
lemn  oath.  -  In  Homer,  even  the  great 
Jupiter  makes  no  diflEiculty  to  fend  a  lying 
dream  to  Agamemnon,  chief  of  the 
Greeks.  Diffimulation  is  recommended 
by  the  goddefs  Minerva  {a).    Ulyfles  d&- 

*  Athens^  from  the  pature  of  its  government, 
ias  eftablifhed  b^  Solon^  was  rendered  uncapable  of 
any  regular  or  confident  body  of  laws.  In  everjr 
cafe,  civil  and  criminal,  the  whole  people  were 
jvidges  in  the  laft  refort.  And  what  fort. of  judges 
will  an  ignorant  multitude  make,  who  have  no  guide 
but  paflion  and  prejudice  ?  It  is  vain  t6  make  good 
laws,  when  fuch  judges  are  the  interpreters.  Ana« 
eharfisf  the  Scythian,  being  prefent  at  an  aflembly 
of  the  people,  faid,  **  It  was  fingular»  that  in  A- 
<f  thetis,  wife  men  pleaded  caufes^  and  fools  deter- 
f<  xained  thejn." 

(tf)  OdyiTey,  book  13. 
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dares  his  deteftation  at  nfing  freedom  witli 
truth  (a)  :  and  yet  no  man  deals  more  in 
feigned  {lories  (6)^  In  the  22d  book  of 
the  Iliad,  Minerva  is  guilty  of  grofs  de- 
ceit and  treachery  to  Hedlor.  When  he 
0ees  from  Achilles,  ihe  appears  to  him  in 
the  fhape  of  his  brother  Deiphobus,  e;}c« 
horts  him  to  turn  upon  Achilles,  and  pro- 
mifes  to  aflift  him.  Hedor  accordingly, 
returning  to  the  fight,  darts  his  lance; 
which  rebounds  from  the  fhieid  of  Achil- 
les, for  by  Vulcan  it  was  made  impene- 
trable. Hedor  calls  upon  his  brother  for 
another  lance ;  but  in  vain,  for  Deipho« 
bus  vras  not  there.  The  Greeks  in  Ho- 
mer's time  muft  have  been  ftrangely  de- 
formed in  their  morals,  when  fuch  a  dory 
could  be  relilhed  *.    A  nation  begins  not 

*  Upon  the  ftory  of  Jupiter  being  deceived  by 
}uno  in  the  14th  book  of  the  Iliadi  Pope  fays^ 
'^  That  he  knows  nbt  a  bolder  fiAion  in  all  ant!* 
'^  quity,  nor  one  that  has  a  greater  air  of  impiety.'' 
Pope  it  would  ieem  was  little  acquainted  with  ami* 
quity  :  for  fuch  afts  of  impiety  were  common  a- 
mong  the  Greeks;  and  in  particular  the  incident 
Mentioned  in  the  text»  is  not  only  more  impious, 
but  al(b  a  more  grofs  violation  of  the  laws  of  mo-*  « 
rality. 

{a)  Book  14,  (i)  Bqok  i^.  book  15. 
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to  poKfli  nor  ,to  advance  in  morality,  till 
writing  he  common ;  and  writing  was  not 
known  among  the  Greeks  at  the  fiege  of 
Troy.  Nor  were  the  morals  of  that  peo- 
ple, as  we  fee,  much  purrfied  for  a  long 
time  after  writing  became  common.  When 
Plautus  wrote,  the  Roman  fyftem  of  mo- 
rtis muft  have  been  extremely  impure. 
In  his  play  termed  Memchmii  a  gentleman 
of  fafhion  having  accidentally  got  into  his 
hands  a  lady*s  robe  with  a  gold  clafp ;  in- 
ftead  of  returning  them  to  the  owner,  en- 
deavours to  fell  them  without  fhame  or 
remorfe.  Such  a  fcdie  would  not  be  en- 
dured a!t  prefent,  except  among  pick- 
pockets. Both  the  Greeks  and  Carthagi- 
nians were  hdd  b^  the  Romtins  to  bb  art- 
ful and  cunning;:  The  Romans  continued 
a  plain  people,  with  much  (implicity  of 
manners,  when  the  nations  mentioned  had 
made  great  progrefs  in  thq  arts  of  life ; 
and  it  is  a  fad  truth,  tluit  iborality  declines 
in  proportion  as  a  nation  polifhes.  But 
if  the  Romans  were  later  than  the  Greeks 
and  Carthaginians  in  the  arts  of  life,  they 
foon  furpafled  them  in  every  fort  of  im- 
morality. For  this  change  of  manners, 
they  were  indebted  to  their  rapid  con- 
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quefls.  The  fanguinary  difpofition  both 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans^  appears  from 
another  pradlice,  that  of  expofing  their  in- 
fant children,  which  continued  till  huma- 
nity came  in  fome  meafure  to  prevail* 
The  praftice  continues  in  China  to  thi» 
day,  the  populoufnefs  of  the  country 
throwing  a  veil  over  the  cruelty ;  but  from 
the  humanity  of  the  Chinefe^  1  conjec- 
ture, that  the  pra<5lice  is  rare.  The  Jews^ 
a  cloudy  and  peevifh  tribe  much  addidled 
to  bloodfhed^  were  miferably  defecJlive  *ia 
moral  principles.  Take  the  following  ex- 
amples out  of  an  endlefs  number  recorded 
in  the  books  of  the  Old  Tcftatnent.  Jael^ 
wife  of  Heber,  took  under  her  protedlipa 
Sifera,  general  of  the  Canaanites,  and  en- 
gaged her  faith  for  his  fecurity*  She  put 
him  treacherouily  to  death  when  aileep ; 
and  was  applauded  by  Deborah  the  pro- 
phetefs.  for  the  meritorious  adlion  (a)^ 
That  horrid  deed  would  probably  have 
appeared  to  her  in  a  difierent  light,  had 
it  been  committed  againft  Barac,  general 
of  the  Ifraelites.  David,  flying  from  Saul^ 
took  refuge  with  Achi(h,  King  of  Gath  ; 
and)  tho'  protedled  by  that  King,  made 

(a)  Judges,  iv,  5. 
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war  againft  the  King's  allies,  ^^ying^  that 
it  was  againft  his  own  countrymen  of  Ja- 
dah.  /^  And  David  faved  neither  man  not 
*'  woman  alive  to  bring  tidings  to  Gath. 
**  And  Achifh  believed  David,  faying,  He 
**  hath  made  his  people  Ifrael  utterly  to 
"  abhor  him:  therefore  he  (hall  be  my 
**  fervant  for  ever  (tf)."  This  was  a  com- 
plication of  ingratitude,  lying,  and  treach- 
ery. Ziba,  by  prefents  to  King  David 
and  by  defaming  his  mafter  Mephibo- 
iheth,  procured  from  the  King  a  gift  of 
his  mafter's  inheritance;  tho'  Mephibo- 
fheth  had  neither  trimmed  his  beard,  nor 
wafhed  his  doaths,  from  the  day  the  King 
departed  till  he  returned  in  peace.  **  And 
**  it  cawe  to  pafs,  when  Mephibofheth 
"  was  come  to  Jerufalem  to  meet  the  king^ 
^  that  the  king  iaid  unto  him,  Wherefore 
^*  wenteft  thou  not  with  me,  Mephibo* 
f*  fheth  ?  And  he  anfwered.  My  lord,  O 
♦•  king,  my  fervant  deceived  me ;  for  thy 
**  fervant  faid,  I  will  faddle  me  an  afs^ 
^^  that  I  may  ride  thereon,  and  go  to  the 
^'  king ;  becaufe  thy  fervant  is  Iame„  and 
*'  he  hath  flandered  thy  fervant  unto  my 
**  lord  the  king.    But  my  lord  the  king  is 

(ay  I  Samudi  zzvii.  ii. 
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^^  as  an  angel  of  God:  do  therefore  what 
**  is  good  in  thine  eyes.    For  all  my  fa- 
^^  ther's  hou(e  were  but  dead  men  before 
^  my  lord  the  king:  yet  didft  thou  (er 
^^  thy  iervant  among  them  that  did  eat  at 
^^  thine  own  table:  what  right  therefore 
*•  have  I  to  cry  any  more  unto  the  Idng  T 
David  could  not  poffibly  atone  for  his 
rafhnefsy  but  by  reftoring  to  Mephibo- 
iheth  his  inheritance,  and  punifhing  Ziba 
in  an  exemplary  manner.    But  hear  the 
ientence :  ^^  And  the  king  faid  unto  him^ 
**  Why  fpeakeft  thou  any  more  of  thy 
^^  matters?  I  have  fidd,  Thou  and  Ziba. 
^  divide  the  land  (a)."     The  fame  king,' 
after  pardoning  Shimei  for  curfing  him^ 
and  fwearing  that  he  ihould  not  die;  yec 
upon  deathbed  enjoined  his  fon  Solomon 
to  put  Shimei  to  death:  '^  Now  therefore 
^'  hold  him  not  guiltleis ;  but  his  hoary 
^^,  head  bring  thou  down  to  the  grave  with 
•*  blood  (i)."     I  wifli  not  to  be  mifappre* 
hended,  as  intending  to  cenfure  David  in 
particular.    If  the  beft  king  the  Jews  c- 
ver  had,  was  fo  miferably  deficient  in  mo- 
rality, what  muft  be  thought  of  the  na« 

Xa)  2  Samneli  xix.  744  {i)  i  Kings,  ii.  9. 
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tion  in  general  ?  When  David  was  lurk-^ 
ing  to  avoid  the  wrath  of  Saul,  he  became 
acquainted  with  Nabal,  who  had  a  great 
ftock  of  cattle.  **  He  difcharged  his  fol- 
♦*  lowers/*  fays  Joftphus  (a),  ^either  for 
**  avarice,  or  hunger,  or  any  pretext 
^^  whatever,  to  touch  •  a  fingle  hair  of 
*•  them;  preaphing  dill  on  the  text  of  do<* 
^  ing  juftice  to  all  men,  in  conformity  to 
**  the  will  of  God,  who  is  not  pjeafed 
•'  with  any  man  that  covets  or  lays  via*- 
^*  lent  hands  on  the  goods  of  his  qeigh- 
**  hour.**  Our  author  proceeds  to  acquaint 
us,  that  Nabal  having  refufcd  to  fupply 
David  with  proyifionsj^  and  having  ftnt 
back  the  meffengers  with  a  fcoffing  an^ 
fwer,  David  in  rage  made  a  vow,  that  he 
would  deftroy  Nabal  with  his  houfe  and 
family.  Our  author  obftrves,  that  Da- 
vid's indignation  againft  Nabal,  was  not 
fo  much  for  his  ingratitude,  as  for  the  vi-^ 
rulence  of  an  infolcnt  outrage  againft  one 
who  had  tiever  injured  him.  And  what 
was  the  outrage?  It  was,  fays  our  au- 
thor, that  Nabal  enquiring  who  the  faid 
David  was,  and  being  told  that  he  was 
one  of  the  fons  of  Jeffe,  "  Yes,  yes^'  fay§ 

(^)  Antiqiiities^  book  6. 
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Nabal,  ^  your  run-away  fcrvants  look  up- 
"  on  themfelvcs  to  be  brave  fellows,  I 
"  warrant  you."'  Strange  loofenefc  of 
morals !  I  mean  not  David,  who  was  in 
wrath7  but  Jbfephus  writing  fedately  in 
his  clofet.  He  every  where  celebrates  Da- 
vid for  his  juftice  and  piety,  compofes  for 
him  the  very  warm  exhortation  mention- 
ed above:  and* yet  thinks  him  not  guilty 
of  any  wrong,  in  vowing  to  break  every 
rule  of  juftice  and  humanity,  upon  fo 
flight  a  provocation  as  a  fcoffing  expref- 
fion,  fuch  as  no  man  of  temper  will  re- 
gard. 

European  nations,  who  originally  were 
fierce  and  Sanguinary  like  the  Greeks  and 
Tews,  bad  the  fame  cloudy  and  uncbrredl 
notions  of  right  and  wrongf.  It  is  fcarce 
neceflary  to  give  inftances,  the  low  ftate 
of  morality  during  the  dark,  ages  of  Chri- 
ftianity  being  known  to  all.  In  the  time 
of  Louis  XI.  of  France,  promifes  and  eil-* 
gagements  were  utterly  difregarded,  till 
they  were  fan^lified  by  a  folemn  oath: 
nqr  were  fuch  oaths  long  regarded ;  they 
loft  their  force,  and  were  not  relied  on 
more  than  fimple  promifes.  AH  faith  *a- 
fQion|;  men  leemed  to  be  at  an  end.    Even 
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tlid[e  who  appeared  the  moft  fcrtipulvius 
about  charader,  were  however  ready  to 
grafp.  at  any  fubterfuge  to  excuie  their 
breach  of  engagement.     And  it  is  a  flill 
clearer  proof  of  felf-deceity  thatfuch  fub" 
terfuges  were  frequently  prepared  before- 
handy  in  order  to  furnifli  an  excufe.    It  was 
a  common  practice  fbme  ages  ago,  to  make 
private  proteftations,  which  were  thought 
fuBSicient  to  relieve  men  in  confcience  from 
being  bound  by  a  folemn  treaty.    The 
Scotch  nation,  as  an  ally  of  France,  being 
comprehended  in  a  treaty  of  peace  be-^ 
tween  the  French  King  and  Edward  L  ot 
England,   the  latter  ratified  publicly  the 
treaty,  after  having  fecretly  protefied  be- 
fore notaries  againfl:  the  article  that  com-- 
prehended  Scotland.    Charles,    afterward 
Emperor  of  Germany,  during  his  minori- 
ty, gave  authority  to  declare  publicly  his. 
acceifion  to  a  treaty  of  peace,  between  his 
grandfather  Maximilian  and  the  King  of 
France:   but  at  the  fame  time   protefted 
privately,  before  a  notary  and  witneflcs,^ 
"  That,    notwithftanding  his  public  ac- 
^^  ceilion  to  the  faid  treaty,  it  was  not  hia 
•*  intention  to  be  bound  by  every  article 
"  of  it;  and  particularly,  that  the  clauie. 

"  referv^g 
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^  referving  to  the  King  of  Fnace  the 
**  fovereignty  of  Certain  territories  in  the 
*^  Netherlands,  ihould  not  be  binding/'  Is 
it  poflible  Charles  could  be  fo  blind  as  not 
to  fee^  that  fuch  a  proteftation,  if  fufiicient 
fo  relieve  from  an  engagement,  muft  de« 
ilroy  all  faith  among  men  ?  Francis  I.  of 
France,  while  prifoner  in  Spain,  engaged 
Henry  VIIL  of  England  in  a  treaty  a- 
gainft  the  Emperor,  fubmitting  to  very 
hard  terms  in  order  to  gain  Henry's 
friendihip.  The  King's  miniflers  proteft*- 
ed  privately  againft  fome  of  the  articles ; 
and  the  proteft  was  recorded  in  the  fecret 
regifter  of  tl^e  pai;liament  of  Paris,  to  Icrve 
as  an  excufe  in  proper  time,  for  breaking 
the  treaty.  At  the  marriage  of  Mary 
Queen  of  Scotland  to  the  Dauphin  of 
France,  the  King  of  France  ratified  every 
article  infilled  on  by  the  Scotch  parUa-- 
menty  for  preferving  the  independence  of 
the  nation,  and  for  fecuring  the  (uccefiion 
of  the  crown  to  the  houfe  of  Hamilton ; 
confirming  them  by  ^eeds  in  form  and 
with  the  mod  folemn  oaths.  But  Mary 
previoufly  had  been  x>€rfuaded  to  fublcribe 
privately  three  deeds,  in  which,  failing 
heirs  of  her  body,  fhe  gifted  the  king- 
dom 
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dom  of  Scotland  to  the  King  of  France; 
declaring  all  promifes  to  the  contrary 
that  had  been  e:ictorted  from  her  by  her 
fubjefts,  to  be  void.  What  better  was 
this  than  what  was  pradifed  by  Robert 
King  of  France  in  the  tenth  century^ 
to  free  his  fubjeds  from  the  guilt  of  per- 
jury ?  They  fwore  upon  a  box  of  relics^ 
out  of  which  the  relics  had  been  pri- 
vately taken.  Correa,  a  Portuguefe  ge- 
neral, made  a  treaty  with  the  King  of  Pe- 
gu; and  it  was  agreed,  that  each  party 
ihould  fwear  to  obferve  the  treaty,  laying 
his  hand  upon  the  facred  book  of  his  reli- 
gion* Correa  fwore  upon  a  cdlledtion  of 
fongs ;  and  thought  that  by  that  vile  ftra- 
tagem  he  was  free  from  his  engagements 
The  inhabitants  of  Britain  were  (b  loofcf 
formerly,  that  a  man  was  not  reckoned 
fafe  in  his  own  houfe,  without  a  maftifif 
to  proted  him  from  violence.  Maili£& 
were  permitted  even  to  thofe  who  dwelt 
within  the  king's  forefts ;  and  to  prevent 
danger  to  the  deer^  there  was  in  England 
a  court  for  lowing  or  expeditation  of  maf- 
tives,  i.  e«  for  cutting  off  the  claws  of 
their  fore*feet  to  prevent  them  from  run- 
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ning  {a).  >  The  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Charles  I.  in  a  pretended  court  of  juflice, 
however  audacious  and  unconftitutional, 
was  an  effort  toward  regularity  and  order. 
In  the  preceding  age*  the  kin^  would  havie 
been  taken  off  by  afTaflination  or  poifon. 
Every  prince  in  Europe  had  an  officer, 
whoie  province  it  was  to  fecure  his  mafier 
againft  poifon.  A  lady  was  appointed  to 
diat  office  by  Queen  Elifabeth  of  England  j 
and  the  form  was,  to  give  to  each  of  th^ 
fervants  a  mouthful  to  eat  of  the  di(h  h^ 
brought  in.  Poifon  muft  have  been  fre^ 
quent  in  thofe  days,  to  make  fuch  a  regu- 
ladon  necelTary.  To  vouch  ftill  more  clear- 
ly the  low  ebb  of  morality  during  that  pe- 
riod, feldom  it  happened  that  a  man  of 
figure  died  fuddenly,  or  of  an  unufual  dif- 
^afe,  but  poifon  was  fufpedled.  Men  con- 
fcious  of  their  own  vitious  difpofition,  are 
prone  to  fufpe(5l  others.  The  Dauphin, 
fon  to  Francis  I.  of  France,  a  youth  of 
about  eighteen,  having  overheated  himfelf 
at  play,  took  a  great  draught  of  iced  wa- 
ter, and  died  of  a  pleurify  in  five  days. 
The  death  was  fudden,  but  none  is  more 

(if)  Carta  de  Forefta,  cap.  6. 
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^aturkl.  The  fal^iddn  liowever  df)poK(m 
was  trniTCrfal ;  *ah4  Montccuiculi,  whelktv 
tended  the  young  prifncc,  Was  fcrrmaUy 
eondentined  tp  degith  for  it,  and  executed ; 

for  no  better  fesiibiH  ^^^  ^^^^  ^  ^^^  ^t 
all  times  ready  Wc^ft  to  tKe  ^ittce. 

Confidtfring  the  loW  flkte  Qf  liiifi^aHty 
'Vhere  diflbcia)  paffions  bfcar  rule,  tts^J&fthe 
icenes  nowdifplayM,  tine  would  re<}tMre 
^miracle  to  recover  mainkifhd  ottt  ot  To 
^iferable  a  ftate.  *But,  ie^s  bbferVed  a- 
boYe  (tf).  Providence  brings  order  out  of 
fSOQfufion.  Tbe  intoferable  dittrefs  df  a 
llate  of  things  where  a^  {jromJfe,  or  eyefi  an 
oath^  is  a  rope  6f  -fand,  and  where  dll  'stfe 
fet  agatnft  all  (^),  made  j%ople  at  kftTen'- 
fible,  that  they  muft  either  fcnouhce  fo^ 
ciety  altogether,  or  qualify  themfelres  for 
it  by  checking  their  Hi^ffocial  pjtffioiiiS. 
Tinding  from  experience^  that  the  gratifi-^ 
cation  of  focial  afFecfiibns  exceeds  greatly 
t;hat  of  cruelty  and  revenge  j  men  endea- 
youred  to  acquire  a  habit  of  felf-cotor 
inand,  and  of  reftraining  their  ftormy 
pailions.  The  neceffity  of  fulfilling  evgry 
moral  duty  was  recognifed  :  men  liftenetl 
to  confcience,  the  voice  of  God  in  fheir 

(tf)  Book  2.  ikctcb  I.  m  Hobbcs. 
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Iie^rcs;  aiid  th«  t^Fal Tetife  Was  cordially 
fulwaitted  to,  as  che  uJtviiiate  judge  in  all; 
matters  of  right  and  wrong,  iialutary  ; 
l^!^^,  ao^  f^^y  government  contributed 
tQ  pcfije^l  that  glorious  revolution:  pri- 
xj^ttk  conyidion  alone  would  not  have  beea 
fcffe^u^l,  HQt  at  lead  in  many  ages.    • 

F^om  that  revolution  is  derived  what  is^^ 
t^rme^  the  law  of  nations^  meaning  certain 
teg^Utipns  dictated  by  the  mdral  fenfe  ia 
its  matuf ityi     The  laws  of  our  nature  re- 
fine gradually  as.  our  nature  refines^    Fronx 
the  putting  an   enemy  to  death  in  cold 
blood*    improved   nature   is   averfe,    tho* 
fuch  pr?6^icew?4s  common  while  barbarity 
prevailed..    It  is  held  infamoug  to  ufe  poi- 
fbned.wcapaas^  tho'  the  moral  feflfe  madtf 
little  Qpp^fition  while  rancour  and  FeVenge 
were  ruling  paifipns^    Avfrfion.  to-ftran- 
gera  is  .uugbt  ta  ^^vy  its  objeift,    frons 
individuals,  to  the  nation  that  is  our  eneV 
my:   .1  beai*  tomity  againfl  France;  hat 
di£|i]pe  gQt  any  Qpe  Frenchman,  being  con«9 
fcious  that  it  is  the  duty  of  fubjeds  to 
ittst  their  king  and  country  *.     In  diflri- 
buting  jullice,  we  make  no  diO^indtion  be** 

tween 

*  In  one  of  otir  ilUcdnt^erted  defcents  apon  France 
X  z  during 
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« 
tween  natives  and  foreigners  :  if  any  par- 
tiality be  indulged,  it  is  in  favour  of  the 
helplefs  ftranger. 

-  But  cruelty  is  not  the  only  antagonift 
to  morality.  There  is  another,  lefs  vio- 
lent indeed,  but  more  cunning  and  un- 
dermining; and  that  is  th6  hoarding^ap- 
petite.  Before  money  was  introduced, 
that  appetite  was  extreniely  faint :  in  the 
firft  ftage  of  civil  fociety,  men  are  fatif- 
fied  with  plain  neceffaries ;  and  having 
thefe  in  plenty,  they  think  not  of  pro- 
viding againd  want.  But  money  is  a 
fpecies  of  property,  fo  univerfal  in  opera- 
tion, and  fo  permanent  in  value,  as  to 
roufe  the  appetite  for  hoarding :  love  of 
money  ^excites  induib'y;  and  the  many 
beautiful  productions  of  indu(bry,  magni- 
ficent houies,  fplendid  gardens,  nch  gar- 
ments, inflame  the  appetite  to  an  extreme. 
The  people  of  Whidah,  in  Guinea^  are 
much  addicted  to  pilfering.  Bozman  was 
told  by  the  king,  **  That  his  fubje<£ls  were 

during  the  late  war,  fignal  buinanity  appeared,,  in 
forbearing  to  burn  a  manufadlory  of  fails  and  ropes^ 
belonging  to  the  King ;  becaufe  it  would  hate  de- 
jftroy'd  an  adjoining  building  of  the  fame  kind  be- 
longing to  a  private  manufaAurer. 

"nor 
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**  not  like  thofe  of  Ardrah^  who  on  the 
**  flighted  umbrage  will  poifon  an  Euro- 
"  pean.     This,  fays  he,  you  have  no  rea- 
**  fbn  to  apprehend  here :  but  take  care 
"  of  your  goods ;    for  fo  expert  are  my 
**  people  at  thieving,  that  they  will  (leal 
"  from  you  while  you  are  looking  on.'' 
In  the  thirteenth  century,  fo  obfcuredwas 
the  moral  fenfe  by  rapacity  and  avarice, 
that  robbery  on  the  highway,  and  the 
coining  falfe  money,   were  in  Germany 
held  to  be  privileges  of  great  lords.     Q-' 
cero  fome  where  talks  of  banditti  who  in*» 
felled  the  roads  near  Rome,  and  made 
travelling  extremely  dangerous.     In  the 
days  of  Henry  III.  of  England,   the  chro- 
nicle of  Dunftable  reports,  that  the  coun- 
try was  in  great  diforder  by  theft  and 
robbery,  that  men  were  not  fccure  in  their 
own  houfes,  and  that  whole  villages  w«rd 
often  plundered  by  bands  of  robbers,  tho* 
the     kingdom    was    otherwife   at   peace. 
Many  of  the  King's  own  houfehold  were 
found  to  be  robbers  ;   and  extufed  them-^ 
fclves,  that  having  received  no  wages  from 
the  King,   they  were  obliged  to  rob  for 
fubfiftence.   That  perjury  was  commoii  id 
the  city  of  London,  efpecially  among  jury- 
men. 
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iKiMeni  makes  a  preamble  in  mofe  than  one 
ftatute  ot  Henry  VU.  la  tbt  Dance  of 
Iknthj  tranflated  from  the  French  in  thtf 
&id  king's  reign  with  additioxis  adapted 
ttf  Engliih  manners^  a  jigryipan  is  intjro- 
duced,  wiiQ^  influenced  by  bribes^  had 
frequently  given  a  falfe  verdicfl*  And  the 
&eriff  was  often,  fafpeded  a3  acceflary  ta 
(fee  crimc^  by  returning  for  jurymen  per-* 
ions  .  of  a  bad  chara6:er.  Csfrew,  in  his 
account  of  Cornwall,,  fays^  that  it  was  an 
ordinary  article  in  an  dtt6rney*s  bill^  td 
charge  pro  <mkitta  vicccomitu*.  Perjury 
ifi  jurors  of  the  city  of  I^ondon  is  greatly 
cpqaplained  of.  Stow  informs  us^  that^ 
ia  riie  year  1468,  many  jurors  of  that 
city  were  punifhed ;  and  papers  fi^ed  oci 
their  heads  declaring  their  o£&ace  of  beittg 
corrupted  by  the  parties  tothefuit.  R^ 
complains  of  that  corruption  as  flagr^UAC 
\fx  the  reign  of  Elifabeth,  when  h$  wrote 
his  account  of  London,  Fuller,  in  his 
Engliih  Worthies,  mcntioijs  it  a8,a  pFO** 
verbial  faying,  *'  That  Lpoi'd^a  juries  hang 
**  half,  and  fave  half/'  Grafton,:  ia  h'^ 
Chronicle,  mentions^  that  the  chancelk^ 
of  the  Bifhop  of  London  being  indi(5led 
♦    «  For  the  fricodiWp  <rf  the  fccrift'* 
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for  i»u]^r,  'the  Bifhop  ^rtfte  a  letter  td 
Gardmal  Woliey,  begging  his  interpdfi- 
tion  for  having  the  profectitifon  ftopt^  **  be- 
^*  oaufe  Lobd€>n  juries  wtre  fo  corrapted^ 
"  that  the^  waold  find  Abel  gniky  xrf  the 
"  murcler  of  Cain>"  Mr  ftttme,  in  rfic 
firil  volume  of  hie  hidory  of  Englmid 
(page  417.  edition  1762.)  cites  many  in* 
itances  from  Madame  of  bmbes  given  foir 
perverting,  juftice.  In  i!hat  period^  th« 
morals  of  tlie  low  people  were  in  other 
particulars  equally  loofe.  We  learn  from 
Strype's  annals  \a)^  that  in  the  county  df 
Sottierfet  alonre,  forty  perfons  were  execu- 
ted in  one  year  for  robbery,  theft,  and  o« 
ther  felorfies,  thirty-five  burnt  in  the  hand, 
^ift-y-feven  whipped,  one  hundred  and' 
eighty-three  difchnrged  tho*  moft  wicked 
anci  defperate  perfons  ;  and  yet  that. the 
fifth  part  of  the  felonies  committed  in  that 
county  were  not  brought  to  trial,  either 
from  cunning  in  the  felons,  indolence  in  the 
magidrate,  or  foolifh  lenity  in  the  people  | 
that  other  counties  were  in  no  better  con* 
dition,  and  m^any  in  a  worfe;  and  that 
conainonly  there  were  three  or  four  hun- 
dred   able-b(?died    v^^g^boads.   in  every 
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county,  who  lived  by  theft  and  rapine* 
Hariifon  computes,  th^t  in  the  reign  of 
Henry  VIII.  feventy-two  thoufand  thieves 
and  rogues  were  hanged ;  and  that  in  £* 
lifabeth's  time  there  were  only  hanged 
yearly  between  three  and  four  hundred  for 
theft  and  robbery.  At  prefent,  there  are 
not  forty  hanged  in  a  year  for  thcfe 
crimes.  The  ikme  author  reports,  that  in 
*he  reign  of  Eliilibeth,  there  were  com* 
puted  to  be  in  England  ten  thoufand  gyp- 
£es.  In  the  year  .1601,  complaints  were 
made  in  parliament,  of  the  rapine  of  the 
juftices  of  peace ;  and  a  member  faid,  that 
this  magiftrate  was  an  animal,  who,  for 
half  a  dozen  of  chickens,  >70uld  difpenfe 
with  a  dozen  of  penal  flatutcs.  The  low 
people  in  England  are  greatly  improved  in 
their  morals  fince  the  days  of  Elifabeth. 
Laying  afide  London,  there  are  few  places 
in  the  world  where  the  common  people 
are  more  orderly  and  honed.  But  we 
mud  not  conclude,  that  England  has 
gained  much  in  point  of  morality.  It  has 
16ft  more  by  the  luxury  and  loofe  manners 
of  its  nobles,  than  it  has  gained  by  good 
difcipline  among  their  inferiors.  The  4in« 
difciplined  manners  of  our  forefathers  in 
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Scotland,  made  a  law  i^eceflary,  that  who- 
ever intermeddled  irregularly  with  the 
goods  of  a  deceafed  perfon,  (hould  be  fub- 
jeded  to  pay  all  his  debts,  however  ex-^ 
tenfive.  A  due  fubmiilion  to  legal  autho- 
rity, has  in  effed  abrogated  that  fevere 
law;  and  it  is  now  fcarce  ever  heard  of. 

To  control  the  hoarding -appetite,  which 
when  inflamed  is  the  bane  of  civil  fociety, 
the  God  of  nature  has  provided  two  effi- 
cacious principles;  the  moral  fenfe,  and 
the  fenfe  of  property.  The  hoarding- ap- 
petite. It  is  t^ue,  is  niore  and  more  infla- 
med by  beautiful  productions  in  the  pro- 
grefs  of  art :  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
fenfes  mentioned,  arrived  at  maturity^ 
have  a  commanding  influence  over  the  ac- 
tions of  men ;  and,  when  cheriflied  in  a 
good  government,  arc  a  fufficient  counter- 
balance to  the  hoarding- appetite.  The 
ancient  Egyptians  enjoy 'd  for  ages  the 
bleflings  of  good  government ;  and  moral 
principles  were  among  them  carried  to  a 
greater  degree  of  refinement  than  at  pre- 
fcnt  even  in  our  courts  of  equity.  It  was 
made  the  duty  of  every  one,  to  fuccour 
thole  who  were  unjuflly  attacked :  even 
paflengers  were  not  exempted.    A  regula- 
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tion  among  them,  that  a  man  could  not 
be  imprifoned  for  debt,  was  well  fuited  to 
the  tenor  of  their  laws  and  manners :  it 
could  not  have  taken  place  but  among  an 
honed  and  induftrious  people.  In  old 
Rome,  tho'  renaarkable  for  temperance 
and  aufterity  of  manners,  a  debtor  could 
be  imprifoned,  and  even  fold  as  a  flavc, 
for  payment  of  the  debt;  but  the  Patri- 
cians were  the  creditors,  and  the  poor 
Plebeians  were  held  in  woful  fubjeclion  *. 

The 

*  A  bankrupt  in  England  who  pays  three  fourths 
of  his  debt,  and  obtains  a  certificate  of  his  good  be- 
haviour, is  difcharged  of  all  the  debts  contrafted 
by  him  before  his  bankruptcy.  Such  regulation 
was  perhaps  not  unfuitable  to  the  moderation  and 
frugality  of  the  period  when  it  was  made.  But  lu- 
xury and  external  (how,  have  now  become  our  ru- 
ling paflions  ;  and  to  fupply  our  extravagance,  mo* 
ney  muO  be  procured  at  any  rate.  Trade  in  parti-» 
.  cuiir  has  degenerated  into  a  fpecies  of  gaming;  men 
venturing  their  all,  in  hopes  of  ^  lucky  hit  to  ele- 
vate them  above  their  neighbours.  And  did  they 
only  venture  their  own,  the  cafe  would  not  be  de- 
plorable :  they  venture  all  they  can  procure  upon 
(Credit ;  and  by  that  means,  reduce  to  beggary  many 
au  innocent  family  :  with  refpeA  to  themfelves, 
they  know  the  worft,  which  is  to  be  cleared  from 
their  debts  by  a  certificate.  The  morals  of  our  peo- 
ple are  indeed  at  fo  low  an  ebb>  as  to,  require  the 
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The  moderation  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Hamburgh,  and  their  public  fpirit  kept 
in  vigour  by  a  free  government,  preferve 
morality  among  them  entire  from  taint  or 

moft  fevere  laws  againft  bankruptcy.  When  a  man 
borrows  a  fumi  it  is  implied  in  the  covenant^  that 
all  his  eflFcfts  prefent  atid  ftifurfe  fhall  lie  open  to  the 
creditor;  for  which  reafon^  it  is  contradiftory  to 
juftice,  that  the  creditor  (hould  be  forcM  to  difcbarge 
the  debt  without  obtaining  complete  payment.  Many 
debtors,  it  is  true,  deferve  favour ;  but  it  ought  to 
be  left  to  the  humanity  of  creditors,  and  not  ht 
forc'd  from  them  by  law.  A  debtor,  at  the  fame, 
time,  may  be  fafely  left  to  the  humanity  of  his  cre- 
ditors :  for  if  he  ha^e  condu£kd  his  affairs  with 
flriA  integrity  and  with  any  deg^e^  of  prudence, 
there  will  fcai*ce  be  foiind  ofte  man  fo  hardhearted, 
as  to  fiand  out  againft  the  laudable  and  benevolent 
intentions  of  his  fellow-creditors.  Nay,  if  he  have 
any  regard  to  charaAer,  he  dare  not  ftand  out :  he 
Would  be  held  as  a  monger,  and  be  abhorred  by 
all  the  world.  To  leave  ^  a  bankrupt  thus  to  the 
mercy  of  his  creditors,  would  produce  the  moft 
falUtary  effects.  It  wotild  excite  men  to  be  ftridtly 
juft  in  their  dealings,  and  put  an  end  to  gaming,  fo 
deftruftive  to  credit ;  becaufe  mifbehaviour  in  any 
of  thefe  particulars  wotild  fet  the  whdle  creditorf 
againft  their  debtor^  and  leave  him  no  hope  of  fa* 
vbur.  In  the  late  bankrupt-ftatute  for  Scotland, 
accordingly,  the  claufe  concerning  the  certificate  was 
wiftly  left  out,  as  unfuitable  to  the  depraved  man- 
ners of  the  prefent  time. 
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corruption.  I  give  an  iliuftrious  inftance. 
Inflead  of  a  tax  upoii  trade  or  riches,  every 
merchant  puts  privately  into  the  public 
cheft,  what  he  thinks  ought  to  be  his  Con- 
tribution :  the  total  fum  feldom  falls  fliort 
of  expectation ;  and  among  that  numerous 
body  of  men,  not  one  is  fufpeded  of  con- 
tributing lefs  than  his  proportion.  But 
luxury  has  not  yet  got  footing  in  that 
city.  A  climate  not  kindly  and  a  foil  not 
fertile,  enured  the  Swifs  to  temperance 
and  to  virtue.  Patriotifm  continues  their 
ruling  pafBon ;  they  are  fond  of  fcrving 
their  country ;  and  are  honcft  and  faith- 
ful to  each  other:  a  law-fuit  among  them 
is  a  wonder ;  and  a  door  is  feldom  fhut 
Tinlefs  to  keep  put  cold. 

The  hurtful  efFedts  of  the  hoarding*ap« 
petite  upon  individuals,  make  no  figure 
compared  with  what  it  has  upon  the  pu- 
blic, in  every  (late  enriched  by  conqueft 
or  by  commerce;  which  1  have  had  more 
than  one  opportunity  to  mention.  Over- 
flowing riches  unequally  diftributed,  mul- 
tiply artifi^cial  wants  beyond  all  bounds : 
they  eradicate  patriotifm :  they  fofter  lu- 
xury, fenfiiality,  and  felfi{hnej&,  which 
are  commonly  gratifiied  at  the   expence 
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evea  of  ju(lice»  and  honour*  The  Atht* 
nians  were  eariy  corrupted  by  opulence} 
to  which  every  thing  was  made  fubier*^ 
vient.  "  It  is  an  orade/*  fays  the  chorus 
in  the  Agamemnon  of  Efchylus,  "  that  ijs 
"  not  purchafed  with  moneys"  During 
the  infancy  of  a  nation,  vice  prevails  from 
imbeciHity  in  the  moral  fenft:  in  the  de- 
cline of  a  nation,  it  prevails  from  the  cor^ 
ruption  of  affluence. 

In  a  fmall  ftate,  there  is  commonly 
much  virtue  at  home,  and  much  violence 
abroad.  Th?  Romans  were  to  their  neigh- 
bours more  baneful  than  famine  or  pefti- 
fence;  but  their  patriotifm  produced  great 
integrity  at  home.  An  oath,  when  given 
to  fortify  an  engagement  with  a  fellow- 
citizen^  was  mcpre  facced  at  Rome  than  in 
any  other  part  of  the  world  {a).  The  ccor 
forian  office  cannot  fucceed  but  among  a 
virtuous  people;  becaufe  its  rewards  and 
punifhments  have  no  influence  but  upon 
thofe  who  are  aj(hamed  of  vice*.    As  foon 

as 

{a)  L'Efprit  des  \kAx,  liv.  8.  ch.  ij. 

*  In  the  fifteenth  century^  the  French  clergy 
from  the  pulpit  cenfurcd.  pabiic  traciaflions^  and  c*. 
VCD  the  conduct  of  their  king,  as  our  Britilh  clergf 
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as  Afiatic  opulence  and  luxury  prevailed 
in  Rome,  felfifhnefs,  fenfuality,  and  ava- 
rice, formed  the  charadef  of  the  Romans  j 
and  the  cenforian  power  was  at  an  end. 
Such  relaxation  of  morals  enfued,  as  to 
make  a  law  neceflary,  prohibiting  the  cu- 
ftody  of  an  infant  to  be  given  to  the  heir, 
>for  fear  of  murder.  And  for  the  fame 
reafon,  it  was  held  unlawful  to  make  a 
covenant  d€  hereditate  njiventis.  Thefe  re- 
gulations prove  the  Romans  to  have  been 
grofely  corrupt.  Our  law  is  different  in 
both  articles ;  becaufe  it  entertains  not  the 
fame  bad  opinion  of  the  people  whom 
it  governs  *.  Domifius  Enobarbus  and 
Appius  Pulcher  were  confuls  of  Rome  in 

did  in  the  days  of  Charles  I.  and  II.  They  afliimed 
'the  privilege  of  a  Roman  cenfor ;  but  they  were  not 
Hien  of  fuch  authority  as  to  do  any  good  in  a  cor- 
rupted nation.  ^ 

*.  In  the  beginning  of  tfee  prefeat  century,  attor-^ 
Beys  and  agents  were  fo  little  rely'd  on  for  honefty 
and  integrity,  as  to  be  difqualiiied  by  the  court  of  fcf- 
fion  from  being  faftors  on  the  eftates  of  bankrupts. 
'{Aft  of  federunt  23d  November  1710).  At  prefent, 
the  fadors.  chofen  are  commonly  of  that  profeffion, 
writers  or  agents  $  and  it  appears  from  experience^ 
that  they  make  the  beft  fadofs.  Such  improvement 
in  morals  in  fo  fhort  a  time,  has  not  many  parallels^ 
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the  699th  year ;  and  Memmius  and  Cal- 
vinus  were  candidates  for  fucceeding  them 
in  that  office.     It  was  agreed  among  thefe 
four  worthy  gentlemen,  that  they  fhould 
mutually  affift  eacTi  othen     The  confuls 
engaged  to  promote  the  eledlion  of  Mem- 
mius and  Calvinus:  and  they,  on  the  o- 
thcr   hand,  fubfcribed  a  bond,  obliging 
themfelves,    under    a    penalty  of   about 
L.  3000  Sterling,  to  procure  three  augurs, 
who  fhould  atteft,  that  they  were  prefent 
in  the  comitia  when  a  law  pafled  inveft- 
ing  the  confuls  with  military  command  in 
their  provinces ;  and  alfb  obliging  them- 
ielves  to  produce  three  perfons  of  confular 
rank,   to  depofe,   that  they  were  in-  the 
number  of  thofe  who  figned  a  decree, 
conferring  on  the  confuls  the  ijfual  pro- 
confular  appointments.     And  yet  the  law* 
made  in  the  comitia^  ^nd  the  ^ecree  in 
the  fenate,  were  pure  fidions.     Infamous 
as  this  tranfadlion  was,  Memmius^  to  an- 
fwer  fome  political  purpofe,  was  not  afha- 
med  to  divulge  it  to  the  fenate.    This  fame 
Memmius,  however,  continued  to  be  Ci- 
cero^s   correfpondent,    and    his    profefled 
friend      Proh  tempora  !  proh  mores  !    But 
the  paffion  for  power  and  riches  was  at 

that 
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that  time  pre^lent;  arnd  tkc  prinmples  of 
morality  were  very  little  regarded.  ^ 

It  cannot  be  diflemblcd,  that  felfifh- 
nefs,  fenfvrality,  and  avarice,  mud  in  Eng* 
land  be  the  fruits  of  great  opulence,  as  in 
every  other  country;  and  that  morality 
cannot  maintain  its  authority  againft  fuch 
undermining  antagoriifts.  Cuftomhoulb- 
oaths  have  become  fo  familiar  among  us, 
as  to  be  fwallowed  without  a  wry  face; 
and  is  it  certain,  that  bribery  fend  perjury 
in  electing  parliament-menpbers,  are  not 
approaching  to  the  fame  cool  ilaifc?  In 
the  infancy  of  morality,  a  promife  makes 
tut  a  flight  impreffion:  to  give  it  force, 
it  is  commonly  accempanied  with  many 
ceremonies  [a);  and  in  treaties  between 
fovereigns,  even  thefe  ceremonies  are  not 
relied  on  without  a  folemn  oath.  When 
morality  arrives  at  maturity,  the  oath  is 
thought  unneceffary ;  and  at  prefent,  mo- 
lality is  fo  much  on  the  decline,  that  a 
folemn  oath  is  no  more  relied  on,  than  a 
fimple  promife  was  originally.  Laws  have 
been  made  to  prevent  fuch  immorality, 
but  in  vain:  becaufe  none  but  patriots 
have  an  intereft  to  fupport  them;    and 

{a)  See  Hiilorical  Law  trads,  trad  2. 
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when  patriotifm  is  banifhed  by  corruption, 
there  is  no  remaining  fpring  in  govern- 
ment to  make  them  effedual.  The  ilatutes 
made  againft  gamijtig)  and  againft  bribery 
and  corruption  in  eledions,  have  no  au- 
thority over  a  degenerate  people.  Nothing 
is  fludied)  but  how  to  evade  the  penalties ; 
and  fuppofing  ilatutes  to  be  made  with- 
out end  for  preventing  known  evafions, 
new  evafions  will  fpring  up  in  their  (lead. 
The  mifery  is,  that  fuch  laws,  if  they 
prove  abortive,  are  never  innocent  with 
regard  to  confequences ;  for  nothing  is 
more  fubverfive  of  morality  as  well  as  of 
patriotifm,  than  a  habit  of  difregarding 
the  laws  of  our  country  *. 

But 

♦  Lying  and  perjury  arc  not  in  every  cafe  equally 
criminal ;  at  leaft  are  not  commonly  reckoned  fo* 
Lying  or  perjury,  in  order  to  injure  a  man,  is  held 
highly  criminal ;  and  the  greater  the  hurt,  the 
greater  the  crime.  To  relieve  from  punifhment, 
few  boggle  at  a  lie  or  at  perjury ;  fincerity  is  not  c- 
ven  expeded;^and  hence  the  pra£lice  of  torture* 
Many  men  arc  not  fcrupulous  about  oaths>  when 
they  have  no  view  but  to  obtain  juftice  to  them- 
ielves  :  the  Jacobites^  that  they  might  not  be  depri- 
ved of  their  privileges  as  Britifh  fubje^ts,  made  no 
great  difficulty  to  fwallow  oaths  to  the  prefent  go** 
vernment,  tho'  in  them  it  was  perjury.     It  is  dan- 
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But  pride  fometimes  happily  interpofes 
to  ftem  the  tide  of  corruption.  The  poor 
are  not  aftiamed  to  take  a  bribe  from  the 
rich ;  nor  weak  ftates  from  thofe  that  are 
powerful^  difguifed  only  under  the  name 
of  fuhfidy  or  pen/ton.  Both  France  and 
England  have  been  in  the  practice  of  fe- 
curing  the  alliance  of  neighbouring  princes 
by  penfions ;  and  it  is  natural  in  the  mi- 
nifters  of  a  penfioned  prince,  to  receive  a 
gratification  for  keeping  their  mafter  to 
his  engagement,  England  never  was  at 
any  time  io  inferior  to  France,  as  to  fuflPer 
her  king  openly  to  accept  a  penfion  from 
the  French  king,  whatever  private  tranf* 
adions  might  be  between  the  kings  them- 
felves.     But    the    minifters    of   England 

gerous  to  withdraw  the  fmalleft  peg  in  the  moral  e- 
difice  \  for  the  whole  will  totter  and  tumble.  Mca 
creep  on  to  vice  by  degrees.  Perjury  in  order  to  fup- 
port  a  friend,  has  become  cuftomary  of  late  years ; 
^yitnefs  fidlitious  qualilications  in  the  electors  of  par- 
liament-men, which  are  made  effedual  hy  perjury: 
yet  fuch  is  the  degeneracy  of  the  prefcni  times,  that 
no  paan  is  the  worfe  thought  of  upon  that  account. 
We  muft  not  flatter  ourfelves  that  the  poifon  will 
reach  no  farther :  a  man  who  boggles  not  at  perjury 
to  ferve  a  friend,  will  in  time  become  fuch  an  adept, 
as  to  commit  perjury  in  order  tp  ruin  a  friend  wheo 
^%  becQOics,  aq  ^Qcmy, 
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thought  it  no  difparagement,   td  receive 
penfions  from  France.     Every  miniiler  d 
Edward  IV.  of  England  received  a  penfion 
from  Louis  XI.;   and  taey  made  no  diffi- 
culty of  granting  a   receipt  for  the  fum* 
The  old  Earl  of  Warj?^rick,  fays  Commines^ 
was  the  only  exception :  he  took  the  mo- 
nev,    but    refufed    a    receipt.      Cardinal 
Wolfey  had  a  penfion  both  from  the  Em- 
peror and  from  the  King  of  Ffari^e :  and 
his  mafter  Henry  was  vain  to  find  his  mi-* 
nifter  (b  much  regarded  by  the  firft  powers 
in  Europe.  During  the  relgiis  of  Charles  IL 
and  of  his  brdther  James,  England  made 
fo  defpicable  a  figure,  that  the  minifters 
accepted   penfions   from    Louis   XIV*     A 
king  deficient  in  virtue,  is  never  well  fer-» 
ved.     King   Charles,    moft   difgracefully^ 
accepted   a   penfion    from   France :    what 
fcruple  could  his  minifters  have  ?  Britain^ 
governed  by  a  king   eminently  virtuous 
and  patriotic,  makes  at  prefent  fo  great  ^ 
figure,  that  even  the  loweft  minifter  would 
difdain  a  penfion  from  any  foreign  prince. 
Men  formerly  were  fo  blind,  as  not  to  fee 
that  a  penfion  creates  a  bias  in  a  minifter, 
againft  his  mafter  and  his  country.     At 
prefent,  men   clearly  fee,  that  a  foreign 
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peniiofi  to  a  minifter  is  no  better  than  a 
bribe;  and  it  would  be  held  fo  by  all  the 
world. 

In  a  nation  enriched  by  conqueft  or 
commerce,  where  felfifh  pailions  always 
prevail,  it  is  difficult  to  ftem  the  tide  of 
immorality :  the  decline  of  virtue  may  be 
retarded  by  wholefome  regulations  j  but 
Ho  regulations  will  ever  reftore  it  to  its 
meridian  vigour.  Marcus  Aurelius,  Em- 
peror of  Rome,  caufed  ftatues  to  "be  made 
of  all  the  brave  men  who  figured  in  the 
Germanic  war.  It  has  long  been  a  prac- 
tice in  China,  to  honour  perfons  eminent 
for  virtue,  by  feafting  them  annually  at 
the  Emperor's  expedce.  A  late  Emperor 
made  an  improvement:  he  ordered  re- 
ports to  befent  him  annually,  of  men  and 
women  who  when  alive  had  been  remark- 
able for  public  fpirit  or  private  virtue,  in 
order  that  monuments  might  be  ereded 
to  their  memory.  The ,  following  report 
is  one  of  many  that  were  fent  to  the  Em- 
perof.  "  According  to  the  order  of  your 
"  Majefty,  for  ereding  monuments  to  the 
"  honour  of  women,  who  have  been  ce- 
lebrated for  continence,  for  filial  piety, 
or  for  purity  of  manners,  the  viceroy 
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"  of  Canton  report?^  that  in  the  town  of 
"  Sinhoei,  a  beautiful  ydung  woman, 
**  named  Leatig^  facrificed  her  hfe  to  favc 
**  her  chaftity.  In  the  fifteenth  year  of 
our  Emperor  Canghi,  fhe  was  dragged 
by  pirates  into  their  £hip ;  and  ha-« 
**  ving  no  other  way  to  efcape  their 
*'  brutal  luft,  (he  threw  herfelf  head- 
**  long  into  the  fea.  Being  pf  opinion, 
that  to  prefer  honour  before  life  is 
an  example  worthy  of  imitation,  we 
purpofe,  according  to  your  Majefty's 
order,  to  erect  a  triumphal  arch  for 
that  young  woman,  and  to  engrave 
her  ftory  upon  a  large  ftone,  that  it 
may  be  preferved  in  perpetual  remem- 
"  brance/'  At  the  foot  of  the  report  is 
written.  The  Emperor  approves.  Pity  it  is, 
that  fuch  regulations  fhould  ever  prove  a- 
bortive,  for  their  purpofe  is  excellent. 
But  they  would  need  angels  to  carry  them 
on.  Every  deviation  from  a  juft  feledioa 
enervates  them ;  and  frequent  deviations 
render  them  a  fubjeft  of  ridicule.  But 
how  are  deviations  to  be  prevented,  when 
men  are  the  judges  ?  Thole  who  diftri- 
bute  the  rewards  have  friends  or  flatter- 
ers ;  and  thofe  of  greater  merit  will  be 
negleded.     Like  the  cenforian  power  in 

Rome, 
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Home,  fuch    regulations,  after  many  a-' 
bufes,  will  fink  into  contempt. 

Two  errors,  which  infefted  morality  in 
dark  times,  have  occalioned  much  inju- 
ftice  ;  and  I  am  not  certain,  that  they  are 
yet  entirely  eradicated.  The  firft  is  an  o- 
pinion.  That  an  a6tion  derives  its  quality 
of  right  and  wrong  from  the  event,  with- 
out reg?ird  to  intention.  The  other  is. 
That  the  end  juftifies  the  means  ;  or,  in 
other  words.  That  means  otherwife  un- 
lawful, may  be  lawfully  employed  to  bring 
about  a  good  end.  With  an  account  of 
thefe  two  errors,  L  fhall  clofe  the  prefcnt 
hiftorical  fketch. 

That  intention  is  the  circumftance  which 
qualifies  an  a(5lion  and  its  author,  to  be 
criminal  or  innocent,  is  made  evident  in 
the  firft  part  of  the  prefent  fketch ;  and  is 
now  admitted  to  be  fo  by  every  moral 
writer.  But  rude  and  barbarous  nations 
feldom  carry  their  thdughts  beyond  what 
falls  undi^r  their  external  fenfes  :  they  con- 
clude an  adlion  to  be  right  that  happens 
to  do  good,  and  an  adlion  to  be  wrong 
that  happens  to  do  harm ;  without  ever 
thinking  of  motives,  of  Will,  of  inten- 
tion, or  of  any  circumftance  that  is  not 
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obvious  to  eye-fight.  From  many  pafTa- 
ges  in  the  Old  Teftament  it  appears,  that 
the  external  adl  only,  with  its  confequen- 
ceg,  was  regarded.  Ifaac,  imitating  his 
father  Abraham,  made  his  wife  Rebecca 
pafs  for  his  fifter.  Abimelech,  King  of 
the  Philiftines,  having  difcovcred  the  im- 
pofture,  faid  to  Ifaac,  "  What  is  this  thou 
"  haft  done  unto  us  ?  One  of  the  people 
"  might  lightly  have  lien  with  thy  wife, 
"  and  thou  fhouldft  have  brought  guilti- 
"  nefs  upon  us  {a)J'  Jonathan  was  con- 
demned to  die  for  tranfgreffing  a  prohi- 
bition he  had  never  heard  of  {b.)  A  fin 
of  ignorance,  i.  e.  an  adlion  done  without 
ill  intention,  required  a  facrific.e  of  expia- 
tion {c).  Saul,  defeated  by  the  PhiUftines, 
fell  on  his  own  fword :  the  wound  not  be- 
ing mortal,  he  prevailed  on  a  young  A- 
malekite,  to  pull  out  the  fword,  and  to 
difpatch  him  with  it.  Jofephus  (d)  fays, 
that  David  ordered  the  criminal  to  be  de- 
livered up  to  jufticc  as  a  regicide. 

The  Greeks  appear  to  have  wavered 
greatly  about  intention,  fometimes  hold- 
ing  it  efTential  to  a  crime,  and  fometimes 

(a)    Genefir,  chap.  26.        (b)  i  Samuel,  xiv.  44, 
(c)    Lcvidcu?,  chap.  4,       {d)  Book  3.  of  Antiquities. 
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difregarding  it  as  a  circumftance  of  no 
moment.  Of  thefe  cbntradidlory  opinionSi 
we  have  pregnant  evidence  in  the  two 
tragedies  of  Oedipus ;  the  firft  taking  it 
for  granted,  that  a  crime  confifts  entirely 
in  the  external  adl  and  its  confequences ; 
the  other  holding  intention  to  be  indif- 
penfable.  Oedipus  had  killed  his  father 
Laius,  and  married  his  nlother  Jocafta; 
but  without  any  criminal  intention,  being 
ignorant  of  his  relation  to  them.  And 
yet  hiftory  informs  us,  that  the  gods  pu- 
nifhed  the  Thebans  with  peftilence,  for 
fuffering  a  wretch  fo  grofsly  criminal  to 
live.  Sophocles,  author  of  both  trage- 
dies, puts  the  following  words  in  the 
mouth  of  Tirefias  the  prophet. 


-Know  then, 


That  Oedipus,  in  fhamefiil  bonds  united. 
With  thofe  he  loves,  unconfcious  of  his  guUt, 
Is  yet  moft  guilty. 

And  that  dodlrine  is  efpouftd  by  Ariftotle 
in  a  later  period ;  who  holding  Oedipus 
to  have  been  deeply  criminal,  tho*  with- 
out intention,  is  of  opinion,  that  a  more 
proper  fubjedl  for  tragedy  never  was 
brought  upon  the  ftagc.    Nay  as  a  philo- 
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Ibpher  he  talks  currently  of  any  involtin- 
tary  crime.  Oreftes,  in  Euripides,  ac- 
knowledges bimfelf  to  be  guilty  in  killing 
his  mother;  yet  aflerts  with  the  fame 
breath,  that  his  crime  was  inevitable,  a 
neceflary  crime,  a  crime  commanded  by 
religion. 

In  Oedipus  Goloneus,  thp  other  tragedy 
mentioned,    a  very  different    opinion  is 

nlaintained,     A  defence  is  made  .for  that 

■•-,••  .  ■» 

unlucky  man,  agreeable  to  found  moral 
principles;  that,  having  had  no  bad  in« 
tention,  he  was  entirely  innocent;  and 
that  his  misfortunes  ought  to  be  alcribed 
to  the  wrath  of  the  gods. 

'    Thou  who  upbraid'ft  tne  thus  for  all  my  woes» 
Murder  and  inceft,  which  againft  my  will 
I  had  committed  $  fo  it  pleas'd  the  gods, 
Ofiended  at  my  race  for  former  crimes* 
But  I  am  guiltlefs :  can'ft  thou  name  a  fault 
Deferring  this  i     For,  tell  me,  was  it  mine. 
When  to  my  father,  Phoebus  did  declare. 
That  he  fliould  one  day  periih  by  the  hand 
Of  his  own  child ;  was  Oedipus  to  blame. 
Who  had  no  being  then  i     If,  born  at  length 
To  wretcheduefs,  he  met  his  fire  unknownj 
And  flew  him ;  that  involuntary  deed 
Can^ft  thou  condemn  ?  And  for  my  fatal  marri^gCi 
Dqft.thou  not  blufh  to  name  it  ?  was  not  fhe   ' 

-  Thy  fifter,  4hc  who  bore  me,  iguorant  -  •    --    • 
;  dTEowIV.  a  a  And 
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And  mother  to  my:cli'jldrpn  ?     ^Vhat  £bkc  did,'  flif 

*did  unknowing/  .'        •  > 

BtK.  IKK  for  that,  nor  fermy^mordei^lloijiirf,   - 
Have  I  defmi^^thf  }^i^T,  t^i^s : ;%» J«fJtflpc, 
Thy  life.attack'd,  wo.uldft,^ow  ha^  ftyd  tpL  ai| 
Th'  affaffin,  if  be  were  thy  father  ?     Nq  ^  / 
SelMoye  would  urge  the'e  to  revenge  thi  iolbk.  / 
Thus  was  I  drove  to  ill  by  th' angry  gods  9      * 
TI|}%.  fhould  niy  fa  the  A  fpul  re.vifit.^aft^}  , 
Himfctf  woqjfl  own,  J^nd  pjfy  Qcdipus.       . 

/V|;aiji,  In  the  fourth  adt,  the  following 
prayer  is  putt  up  fpf  Oedipus  by  the  chp- 
ru9.'  ^ 

■  0-"  — — Ogn^at,         '  ;    * 
That  pot  opprefsM.by  rprtViPf  paipt^ 
Beneath  the  Aroke  of  death  he  linger  long  ; 
But  fwiftf  vitb  eafy  jftep^  d^fcej^  (9  j^ty;$?^^<4rar 

abode;  .    '* 

-  ,  If- 

For  he  hat)i  led  a  life  qf .  toil  and  pain  5 
May  the  juft  gods  ref^y  Jjis  pijdpjterye^  yfQff^ 

The  audience  was  the  fame  in  both,  plays. 
Did  they  think  Oedipus  to  be  gtiilff  ia 
the  one  play,  an4  innocent  in  the  other } 
If  they  did  not,  how.  gpuld  hojth  plajr^-.be 
relifhed  ?  if  they  did,  they  muft  have  beeiii 
grofsly  ftupid. 

The  ftatues  of  a  Roman  Emperor  were 
Ixpld  fo  facr^,  th»f  V^Mm  ibpn^.wit;^  aoy 
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contempt  Was  high  rfeafon.  iThis  ridicu- 
lous opinion  Was  carried  {o  far  out  of 
ftommbn  fenfe,  that  a  man  was  held  guil- 
tt  of  high  treafoft,  if  a  (tone  thi-oWn  by 
him  happened  accidentally  to  touch  one 
of  thefe  fiatueis.  And  the  law  continued 
in  fdrce  till  abrogated  by  a  refcript  of  Se- 
ptus Antanintis  {a). 

IliEnglandi  fo  little  was  ,  intention  rd- 
gafded^  that  fcafual  homicide,  and  event 
homicide  in  ftlf-defence,  werfr  capitally 
punifhed.  It  requires  ftrong  evidence  to 
vouch  fo  abfurd  a  law;  and  I  have  the 
ftroftgeft;  viz.  the  aft  5  2*  Henry  III.  cajf. 
26.  converting  the  capital  ptiniflinient  in- 
to a  fbrfcirure  of  moveables.  The  fame 
abfurdity  continued  touch  longer  to  be 
law  in 'Scotland.'  By  aft  19.  pari.  1649^ 
irocwed  ad  22.  pari.  1661,  the  capital 
jmmihmeht  is  converted  to  imprifonmehti 
or  a  fine  to  the  wife  and  children*  In  a 
Jjeriod  fo  late  as  the  Reftoratioh,  ftrange 
i>lindnefe  it  was  not  to  be  fenfible,  that 
^micide  in  felfr defence,  being- a  lawful 
aft  juftified  by  the  .ftri<5lcft  rul6s  of  mo^ 
talityi  fubjedts  not  a  man  to  pumihment, 

(*)  1.  5.  ad  leg.  Jul*  Majeft. 
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more  than  the  defending  his  property  a- 
gamft  a  robber ;  and  that  cafual  homicide^ 
meaning  homicide  committed  innocently 
without  ill  intention,  may  fubje£i  him  to 
reparation,  but  never  to  any  punifhment, 
mild  or  fevere. 

The  Jefuits  in  their  dodlrines  feem  t# 
reft  on  the  external  ad,  difregarding  in* 
tention.  It  is  with  them  a  matter  of  pcr- 
fedl  indifference,  from  what  motive  mea 
obey  the  laws  of  God  ;  confequently  that 
the  lervice  of  thofc  who  obey  from  fear  of 
punifhmeat,  is  no  lefs  acceptable  to  the 
Deity,  than  of  thofe  who  obey  from  a 
principle  of  love. 

The  other  error  mentioned  above,  Isf 
That  the  end  juftifies  the  means.  In  de- 
fence of  that  proportion,  it  is  urged,  that 
the  charadler  of  the  means  is  derived 
from  the  end ;  that  every  adtion  muft  be 
right  which  contributes  to  a  good  end ; 
and  that  every  action  muft  be  wrong 
which  contributes  to  an  ill  end.  Ac* 
cording  to  this  reafoning,  it  is  right  ta 
affaflinace  a  man  who  is  a  declared  or 
concealed  enemy  to  his  country.  It  is 
right  to  rob  a  rich  man  in  order  to  relieve 
a  perfon  in  want.    What  becomes  then  of 
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propeny,  which  by  all  is  held  inviokbk  ? 
It  is  totally  unhinged.  The  propofitioA 
then  is  untenible  as  far  as  light  can  be 
dfawn  from  reafbn.  .  At  the  fame  time^ 
the  tribunal  of  reafon  may  be  jufily  de-^ 
dined  in  this  cafe.  Reafon  is  the  only 
touchftone  of  truth  and  falfehood :  but  the 
moral  fenfe  is  the  only  touchftone  of  right 
and  wrong.  And  to  maintain,  that  the 
qualities  of  right  and  wrong  are  difcover- 
able  by  reafon,  is  no  lefs  abfurd  than  that 
truth  and  falfehood  are  difcoverable  by  the 
moral  fenfe.  The  moral  fenfe  didlates^ 
that  on  no  pretext  whatever  it  is  lawful  to 
do  an  ad  of  injuflice,  or  any  wrong  {a) : 
:^nd  men,  confcious  that  the  moral  fenfe 
governs  in  matters  of  right  and  wrong, 
fubmit  implicitly  to  its  didtates.  Influen- 
ced however  by  the  reafoning  mentioned, 
men,  during  the  nonage  of  the  moral  fenfe^ 
did  wrong  currently  in  order  to  bring  a- 
bout  a  good  end ;  witnefs  pretended  mi** 
racles  and  forged  writings,  urged  without 
referve  by  every  fed  of  Chriftians  againfk 
their  antagonifts.  And  I  am  forry  to  ^ob- 
ferve,  that  the  error  is  not  entirely  eradi- 

(«)  See  the  Bxlk  part  of  tbtt  ^ketcb,  Sea.  3.  at  the  end. 
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cated  t  mkfconartes  employed  iil .  ^drivert* 
ing  infidels  to  the  true  faithi  'are  little  fcni- 
puloas  about  the  means :  they  mtke  no 
difficulty  to  feign  prodigies  ih  order  ttf 
convert  thofe  wka  are  not  nioved  by  argo* 
fiiGHFt.  Such  pious  frauds  tend  to  fap  the 
very  fouiidationfr  of  morality ^ 
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AS  iK>  otl»er  fticnfee  can  vie  wiA  the^ 
blogy;  either  in  dignitjr  or  import* 
ancf,  it  juftiy  claims  to  be  a  favourite  ftn* 
dy  with  ewry^pcrfon  endued  with  true  ts^fl* 
and  folid  judgement.  *  From  the  time  that 
writing  Wk6  itYvented;  natu/a!  religion  has 
cmploy'd^pchs  without  number  J  and  jSt 
ih-ttb  language  is  there  found  a  conneded 
hiftory  of  tt.  The  prefent  work  will  only 
admit  a  flight  (ketch :  which  i  (hall  glory 
in,  however  imperfe<?t,  if  it  excite  any  one 
of  ^perior  talent^  to  undertake  a  complete 
Jii(lory, 
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CHAP.       h 

Exijlence  of  a  Deity. 


npHat  there  exift  beings,  one  or  many, 
^werfviK^tbove  the  human .  raoe,  is  a 
proportion  uniyerfaltj  adxni^ted  as  tri^,  in 
all  age$,.  an4  an^oqg  aU|natiQ9.^;[  ([bokil; 
call  it  upiyerfal,  not]?v;ithftaficl^n£^  .:iivhat  i§ 
reported  of  £bnie  grofs  favages ;  fqr^  reports 
that  contradii^  .whatf.is  ai^knowJedg^  to 
be  general  amoog:  qgien, .  Fi^^^f^ ;  ^^^^f  ^^f 
voucher$  than.a  rfeW;[^lIitera|Ce'  voyagers; 
Among  many.fayage^  ti;ibes,  there;  are  no 
words  but  for  objpdl^  of  external  ftrife:  is 
it  furpriiing,  that  fnch  people  are  inca- 
pable to  exprcfs.  their  religious  perceptions, 
or  any  perception  of  internal  fenfe }  and 
from  their  filence  can  it  be  fairly  preiii- 
med,  that  they  have  no  fuch  perception*? 

The 

**In  the  language  even  of  Peru,  there  it  not  a 
word  for  expreffing  an  abftraA  idea,  fuch  as  tinu^ 
endurance^  fpace^  exiftence^  fubjiance^  matUr^  body. 
It  is  no  lefs  defective  in  czpreffiog  moral  ideas,  foch 
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The  coftviAion  that  men  have  of  fupcrior 
powers  in  every  country  where  there  arc^ 
words  to  expreis  it^  is  £6  well  vouched^ 
that  in  fair  reafoiiing  it  ought  to  be  taken 
for  granted  among  the  few  tribes  wheref 
language  is  deficient.  Even  the  grofled 
idolatry  affords  evidence  of  that  convic- 
tion. No  nation  can  be  fo  brutifh  as  to 
worfhip  a  ftock  or  a  (tone,  merely  as  fuch : 
the  vifible  objed  is  always  imagined  to  be 
conneded  with  fome  invifible  power ;  and 
the  worlhip  paid  to  the  former,  is  as  re- 
prefenting  the  latter,  or  as  in  fome  man-. 
ner  connected  with  it.  Every  family  a- 
mong  the  ancient  Lithuanians,  entertain- 
ed a  real  ferpent  as  a  houiehold  god  ;  and 
the  fame  practice  is  at  prefent  univerfal  a- 
mong  the  negroes  in  the  kingdom  of  Whi- 
dah  :  it  is  not  the  ferpent  that  is  worihip- 
pcd,  but  lome  deity  imagined  to  refide  in 
it.  The  ancient  Egyptians  were  not  idiots, 
to  pay  divine  honours  to  a  bull  or  a  cat, 

as  virtue i  juftice,  gratitude,  liberty.  The  Yamcos, 
a  tribe  on  the  river  Oroonoko  defcribed  by  Conda*. 
mine*  ufc  the  word  poettarraroincouroac  to  exprefs 
the  number  three,  and  have  no  word  for  a  greater 
number.  The  Braiilian  language  is  nearly  as  bar- 
ren. 
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^  fuch :  thff  diy\xtt  h«wHirj(|  i^glsie  |»j4  t« 
t  deity,  a$  refi4ing  in  thefib.^oin^ls.  ,  Tbo 
fun  is  to  man  a  familiar  clbjc^, ;  being  frcr 
quently  obfcured  by  fiWudSt  a^d  Iftt^Uy 
eclipfed  during  night,  a  faynge  aatpralljr 
tcpnceives  it  to  be  a  gr^at  ^i^e,  fpmetimes 
flaming  bright,  fometimfs  obfc^rq4f  <^]44 
fometimes  extinguiflied,  Whcnipp  thei^ 
fun-worfliip,  once  univerfal  ^mong  fe- 
vages  ?  Plainly  from  the  fame  cantj;:  i| 
|5  not  property  the  fan  thatis  worlhipped^ 
but  a  deity  who  is  fvippofed  to  dweU  i^ 
t:hat  luminary. 

Taking  it  then  for  granted,  thaf  quf 
cpnviiStion  of  fuperibr  powers  b46  been 
long  univerfal,  the  impor^nt  ^eftifln  is^ 
[from  what  caufe  it  proceeds,  A  convic- 
tion fo  univerfal  and  fo  pfermaqent,  can- 
not proceed  from  chance ;  but  mud  have 
a  caufe  operating  cpnftantly  j^nd  invaria? 
l^ly  vippn  all  men  in  all  ages.  Philofo- 
phers,  who  believe  the  wprld  to  be  eternal 
and  felf-exiftent,  and  imagine  it  to  be  the 
pnly  deity  tho' without  intelligence,  en- 
deavour to  account  for  our  convidlion  of 
fuperior  powers,  from  the  terror  that 
thunder  and  other  elementary  convulfiong 
raife  in  fava^es  jf  and  thence  cpnclude  that 
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fudft  bdief  is  Ho  eytdence  of  a  deity*  Thus 
Lucretiu&f 

'    PrtBt'^rei,  ctti  no'n  iilimus  formidinc  diviini 
CoQiratiituK ?  cmnon conripunt  mtmbrd pavore* 
FohumU  jidmbilf  Qum  plagji  torrida  ccllus 
Cohticmit,    ct    magnuiu^  fkrcurruat    murmUra 
coelurii  *  {a)  I 

Atul  P^omtis  Arbiter^ 

Prionis  in' brbedeos  fecit  timof:  ardua  ccelo 
Fulniina  qnuni  caderent  dlfcuOTaque  momia  idam^ 

j&tque  idtts  flagraret  Athos  f* 

It  wifl  readily  b(g' yielded  i<s  thefe  gentle- 
then,  that  favages^,  grofsI)r  ignorant  oF 
caufes  a»d'efie^9  £ire  apt  to  take  frigibis: 
at  every  unufual  appea'r^incre,  andto  thinlE 
that  fboie  malignant  being;  is  the  caufe. 

'    •■  ■   f    -  ^    '•  '-, -  :;■'    -1  :• 

^  WluttiDtti  ciifi)bliaft  cbat  fif m  undatitifed  (^ul^ 
That  hears,  unxnot'd^  when  thuoder  ihakes  tho 

Ndr  (hrinkd  with  fear  of  an  offended  pot^Vi ' 
l^ea  Hghtniflgi  fiaih^  and  ftormi  a&d  tempefU 
rqaf? 

^  "^hch  df fckd  coiivtltebfts^  rack*d  the  laboring  earth, 
Aiid  livid  clotidsfirft  ga»e  the  jhundek'  btirtbi 
Inftin£ii?e  fear  irithia  the  humaa  br«aft 
The  firft  ideas  of  a  God  imprefs'd. 

(*)  bib.  $i  .  .    ^       - 
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And  if  they  mean  only,  that  the  firft  per- 
ception of  deity  among  favages  is  occa- 
fioned  by  fear,  1  heartily  fubfcribe  to  their 
qpinion.  But  if  they  mean,  that  fuch 
perceptions  proceed  from  fear  folely,  with- 
out having  any  other  caufe,  I  wifh  to  be 
informed  from  what  fource  is  derived  the 
belief  we  have  of  benevolent  deities.  .  Fear 
cannot  be  the  fource  :  and  it  will  be  feen 
anon,  that  tho'  malevolent  deities  were 
firfl  recognifed  among  favages,  yet  that 
in  the  progrefs  of  fociety,  the  exiftencc  of 
l)enevolent  deities  was  univerfally  believed. 
The  fact  is  certain;  and  therefore  fear  is 
aot  the  fole  caufe  of  our  believing  the  €X- 
iftence  of  fuperior  beings. 
/  It  is  befide  to  me  evident,  that  the  be- 
lief even  of  malevolent  deities,  once  uni- 
verfal  among  all  the  tribes  of  n^n,  cannot 
be  accounted  for  from  fear  folely.  I  ob- 
serve, firft.  That  there  are  many  men,  to 
whom,  an  eclipfe,  an  earthquake,  and  e- 
ven  thunder,  are  unknown  :  Egypt,  in 
particular,  tho'  the  country  of  fuperfti- 
tion,  is  little  Or  not  at  all  acquainted  with 
the  two  latter ;  and  in  Peru,  tho*  its  go- 
vernment was  a  theocracy,  thunder  is  not 
l^nowa.    Nor  do  fuch  appearances  flrike 
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terror  into  everyone  who  is  acquainted 
'with  them.  The  univcrfality  of  the  be^ 
lief,  muft  then  have  fome  cauie  more  u- 
niv^fal  than  fear.  I  obferve  next.  That 
if  the  belief  were  founded  folely  on  fcar> 
it  would  die  away  gradually  as  men  im* 
prove  in  the  knowledge  of  cauies  and  ef- 
feifls :  inftru<£t  a  favage,  that  thunder,  an 
ecHpfe,  an  earthquake,  proceed  from  na- 
tural caufes,  and  are  not  threatenings  of 
an  incenfed  deity ;  his  fear  of  malevolent 
beings  will  vanifh;  and  with  it  his  belief 
in  them,  if  founded  folely  on  fear.  Yet 
the  dired  contrary  is  true :  in  proportion 
as  the  human  underflanding  ripens,  our 
convi^Slion  of  fuperior  powers,  or  of  a  De- 
ity, turns  more  and  more  firm  and  autho- 
ritative ;  which  will  be  made  evident  in 
the  chapter  immediately  following.  • 

Philosophers  of  more  enlarged  viqws  and 
of  deeper  penetration,  may  be  inclined  to 
think,  that  the^  operations  of  nature  and 
the  govemitieiat  of  this  world,  which  loud- 
ly proclaim  a  Deity,  may  be  fufficient  to 
account  for  the  univerfal  belief  of  fuperior 
powers.  ^  And^  to  give  due  weight  to  the 
argument,  I  fhall  relate  a  converfation  be- 
tween a  Greenlander  and  a  Danifh  mif- 
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fionary,  mentioned  bj  Crantz  in-  his  hi-^ 
-ftory  of  Greenland     "  le  is  true,"  fay« 
the    Greenlacder^    "  we:  were    ignorant 
^*  Heathens;   and  knew.iictle  of  a  God^ 
^  till  you  canie.'    But  you  muft  nbt  ima- 
•*f  gine,  that  id  Greenlander  thiilks  about 
^*  thefe  things^  '  A  kajakr(a)^  with  all  its 
^  t^ckie  and  fTTDplementSi  canaot  extft  but 
'^^  by  the  labixur  of  inan^  and  one  who 
'**  doses  not  UB^erftand  itj  would  fpoil  it. 
**  fiut  the  meaneft  bird  reqiuirds  taore  Ikill 
^^  than  the*  bell  kajak;  and- no  man  can 
^*  make  a  bird.     There  is  ftilt .  toore  Ikill 
**  required  to:  make  la  man:    by  whom 
•**  thtti  was  he  made?  He  proceeded  from 
^*  his  parents,  and  they  frotothpir -parents. 
•^*Bttt  lome  nluA  hate  been  the  firft  pa* 
;*^  rents  :  .whence  did  they  pr<x:eed?  Com- 
"  mon.repof t fty^ j,  that  they  grewtourof  the 
•*  ca^th :  if  fo^  why  do  not  naen  ftill  grow 
*^  o«t  of  the  earth?     And  from  whence 
^t  came  the  e^rch  itfelf^  thtf.f\inj.the  moop^ 
"  the  flarsf  Cei^cainly  there',;fl»wft  be /bmc 
^*  being  who  made  all  tb0ft,  jhyjgs,  jsl  be- 
"  ing  more  wifel  than  th^^wiiibft  man.^ 
The  reaioiiing  hidre  from.  cfiejQ:s  %o  their 
caufes  is  dated  with  greai  'preci£k>n;  and 

{a)  A  Gfeefiiand  b09tu  ' 
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were  all  mea  equally  penetrating  with  the 
GreenUnd^r,  luch  realbnin^  naight  per** 
haps  be  fu^Sicient  to  account  for  the  con* 
vidiott  of  a  Deity,   univerfally  fpred  a- 
mong  ravages.     But  fuch  penetration  is  a 
rare  qualify  among  favages ;  and  yet  the 
convi<5lion  of  fuperior  powers  is  univief fal, 
not  excepting  even  the  grofleft   favages, 
who  are;  altogether  incapable  of  reafoning 
like  our  Greenland  philofopher.     Natural 
hiftory  h^s  made  fo  rapid  a   progrels  of 
late  years,  and  the  finger  of  God  is  fo  vi-* 
iible  to  us  in  the  various   operations  of 
iiaturc,  that  we  do  not  readHy  conceive 
bow  even  iavages  can  be  ignorant;  but 
it  is  a  common  fallacy  in  reafoning,  to 
judge  of  others  by  what  we  feel  in  our- 
fclves.     And  to  give  jufter  notions  of  the 
condition  of  favages,  I  take  liberty  to  in^ 
troduce  the  Wogultzoi,  a  people  in  Sibe- 
ria,   exhibiting  a  ftriking  pidure  of  fa-« 
vages  in  their  natural  (late.     That  people 
were  baptized  at  the  command  of  Prince 
Gagarin,  governor  of  the  province;  and 
Laurent  Lange,  in  his  rel  tion  of  a  jour- 
pey  from  Peterfburg  lo  Pcfein  a/m.  1715, 
^ives  the  following  account  of  their  con- 
y^rfion,    **  1  had  curiofity/'  lays  he,  "  to 
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"  queftion  them  about  their  worfhip  be- 
**  fore  they  embraced  Chriftianity.     They 
•*  faid,  that  they  had  an  idol  hung  upon 
"  a   tree,    before  which  they  proffa*ated 
**  themfelves,  raifing  their  eyes  to  heaven, 
*^  and  howling  with  a  loud  voice.     They 
**  could  not  explain  what  they  meant  by 
**  howling  ;    but  only,    that  every  man 
**  howled  in  his  own  fafhion.     Being  in- 
**  terrogated.   Whether,   in   raifing  their 
*'  eyes  to  heaven,  they  knew  that  a  god  is 
**  there,  who  fees  all  the  adlions,  and  e- 
**  ven  the  thoughts  of  men ;  they  anfwer- 
•*  ed  fimpfy.  That  heaven  is  too  far  above 
**  them  to  know  whether  a  god  be  there 
•*  or  not ;  and  that  they  had  no  care  but 
•*  to  provide  meat  and  drink.    Another 
•*  queftion  being  put.  Whether  they  had 
"  not  more  fatisfadion  in  worfhipping  the 
**  living  God,  than  they  formerly  had  in 
*•  the  darknefs  of  idolatry ;  they  anfwer- 
",  cd.  We  fee  no  great  difference,  and  wc 
•*  do  not  break  our  heads  about  fuch  mat- 
"  ters."     Judge  how  little  capable  fuch 
ignorant  favages  are,  to  reafon  from  effedls 
to  their  caufes,  and  to  trace  a  Deity  from 
the  operations  of  nature.    It  may  be  added 
with  great  certainty,  that  could  they  be 
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-pMde  in  any  degree  to  conceive  fuch  rea- 
fbning^  yet  fo  weak  and  obfcnre  would 
their  conviclion  be,  as  to  reft  there  with- 
out moving  them  to  any  fort  of  worfliip ; 
which  however  among  favages  goes  hand 
in  hsmd  with  the  convidlion  of  fupcrior 
powers. 

If  fear  be  a  caufe  altogether  infufficient 
for  otir  conviAion  of  a  Deity,  univerfal 
among  all  tribes ;  and  if  reafoning  from 
efiedls  to  their  caufes  can  have  no  influ- 
ence upon  ignorant  favages;  what  other 
canie  i^  there  to  be  laid  hold  of  ?  One 
ftiH  remains,  and  imagination  cannot  fi- 
gora  another  :-  to  make  this  conviclion 
timiverral,  the  image  of  the  Deity  mail  be 
ftamp'd  upon  the  mind  of  every  human 
being,  the  igriwant  equally  with  the 
knd^wing  :  nothing  lefs  is  fufficient.  And 
the  original  perception  we  have  of  Deity, 
muft  proceed  from  an  internal  ftnfe,  which 
may  be  termed  the  /enje  of  Deity. 

Included  in  the  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  the 
duty  ifre  are  under  to  worftiip  him.  And 
to  enforce  that  duty,  the  principle  of  de- 
votion is  made  a  part  of  our  nature.  All 
men  accordingly  agree  in  worfhipping 
fuperior  beings,  however  they  may  difier 
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in  the  mode  of  worfliip.  And  the  univei^ 
fality  of  fuch  worfhip,  proves  devotion  to 
be,  an  innate  principle  *. 

The  perception  we  have  of  being  ac-^ 
countable    agents,     arifes  -  from    another 
branch  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity.     Weerped 
approbation  from  the  Deity  when  we  do 
right;  and  dread  punilhment  from  him 
when  guilty  of  any  wrong;  not  except* 
ing  the  moft  occult  crimes,  hid  from  every 
mortal  eye.     From  what  cauie  can  di'ead 
proceed  in  thdt  cafe,  but  from  conviiStion 
of  a  fuperior  being,  avenge^  of  wrongs? 
The  dread,  when  immoderate^  diforders 
the  mind,  and  makes  every  unufual  mis- 
fortune pafs  for  a  puniihment  in^iifted  by 
an  mvifible  hand.     *'  And  they  f^id  one 
"  to  another,  We  are  verily  guilty  con- 
^*  cerning  our  brother,    in  that  wc  <5iw 
**  the  anguiih  qf  his  foul,  whe«  he  be- 
"'  fought  us,   and  we  would   not  hear ; 
*•  therefore  is  this  diftrefs  come  Upon  us, 
^*  And   Repben   anfwered   them,    iaying, 
Spake  I  not  unto  you,  faying.  Do  no;; 


C( 


*  Sec  this  principle  beautifully  explained  and  lU. 
luftrated  in  a  fermon  upon  the  love  of  God,  by 
Doftor  Butler  Bifliop  of  Durham,  a  writer  of  the 
firftrapk. 
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**  fin  ag^inft  the  child;  and  ye  would  not 
"  hear?  therefore  behold  alfo  his  blood 
**  is  required  {a)P     Alphonfus   King  of 
Naples,  was  a  Gruel  and  tyrannical  prince. 
He  drove  his  people  to  defpair  with  op-^- 
preflive    taxes,    treacheroufly    aflaffinated 
ieveral  of  his  barons,  and  loaded  others 
with  chains.    During  profperityj  his  con*^ 
fcienCe  gave   him  little  difquiet;   but  in 
iadverfity,    his   crimes   (lard   him  in  the 
face,  and  made  him  believe  that  his  dif- 
treiles  proceeded  from  the  hand  of  God^ 
as  a  juft  punifliment.     He  was  terrified  to 
diftradtion,  when  Charles  VIII.  of  France 
approached  with  a  numerous  army:    he 
deferted  his  kingdom;  and  fled  to  hide 
himfelf  from  the  face  of  Qod  and  of  mani 
But  admitting  a  fenfe  of  Deity,  is  it  e^ 
vidcnce  to  us  that  a  Deity  adlually  exifts  f 
It   is  complete  evidence.    So  framed    is 
man  as  to  rely  on  the  evidence  of  his 
ienies  (b) ;  which  evidence  he  may  rejed 
in  words;  but  he  cannot  reje<3:  in  thought, 
whatever  bias  he  may  have  to  fcepticifm. 
And  experience  confirms  our  belief;  for 

(a)  GcoefiS)  xliii  2J«  2:2* 

{b)  See  EiTays  on  Morality  and  Natui'al  Religion^ , 
fart  2.  fedt.  3. 
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xmrfcBSc^i  when  in  ofdor,  oe^er  doeiiive 
us.  '  ; 

The  foregoing  fenfe  of  Deky  is  not  the 
only  eMiden<^  ^w  have  of  jhis  exjift<n«e: 
thare  is  additioaal  evidence  ftom  latb^ 
branches  of  our  nature.  Inherent  kj'  the 
nature  of  man  are  two  pillions,  deyoti^Ni 
to  an  invifible  Being,  and  dread  t>jf  pja* 
niflimervt  from  him,  when  one  is  guilty 
of  any  crime.  Thefe  paffiojos  w^uld  <be 
idle  and  abfiird,  were  there  fko  Deity  to 
be  worfhipped  or  to  be  dreaded.  ,  Man 
makes  »  capital  figure;  aijid  is  the  n?<^ft 
perfedl  being  that  inhabits  thiseartli;  md 
yet  .were  he  endued  with  paiEons  oEcpfiiffe* 
ciples  that  have  no  e^d  n^^r  p^rpoie^  he 
wovdd  be  the.  moft  irregufer  aud  abf*»r4 
of  .all  Beings.  Thefe  paflions  botlj. of 
them,  dired  us  to  a  Deity,  andafib^'d,q« 
irrefiftible  evidence  of  his  exiftence.,    : 

Thus  our  Maker  has  revealed  ihimftifjto 
us,  in  a  way  ^erfedHy  aualogojus  to.  our 
.^nature :  in  the  mind  of  every  human 
creature,  he  has  lighted  up  a  lamp,  whiiti 
renders  him  vifible  even  to  the  we^ikcft 
fight.  Nor  ought  it  to  efcape  obfervation, 
that  here,  as  in  every  other  cafe,  the  con- 
dudl  of  Providence  to  man,  is  uniform.   Jt 
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leaves  Jii^i  to  rbe  ^ireded  by  reafon,  where 
liberty  of  choice  is  permitted  ;  but  in 
matters  of  duty,  he  is  provided  with 
guides  Ipfs  (fallible  than  reafon :  in  per»- 
fbrmiqg  Uis4Hty  to  man,  he  is  guided  by 
the  moral  ^p%5  in,  performiog  his  dut;y 
to  God,  he  is  guided  by  the  fenfe  )of 
Deity.  In  thefe  mirrors,  he  perceives  his 
duty  intuitively.  '  .'I 

It  is  no  flight  fupport  to  this  dodlriner, 
that  if  there  reaJly  l)e  a  Deity,  it  is  highly 
prefumable,  that  he  will  reveal  himfelf 
to  man,  fitted  by  nature  to  adore  and 
worfhip  him.  To  other  animals,  the 
iLnowlpdge  of  a.  Deity  is  of,  no  import;^ 
ance :  to  man,  it  is  of  high  imgortr 
ance.  Were-  we  totally  ignorant  of  a 
Deity,  this  world  would  appear  to  us  % 
xnere -chaos:  lender  the  ;goverament.  of  ;^ 
wife  and  benevolent.  Deity,  chance  is?  exp 
eluded;  ^nd  every  event  appears  to  bt 
the  refult  of  eftablilhed  laws :  good  meg 
/iibniit  to  whatever  bappen^c.^ji^P^t:  re* 
plmng;  knowing*  that  every  event;  is  or- 
dered by  divide  frovideuces  they  fub7 
xn it  with  entir^  ;rcfignationj..aiiid  fuch  re- 
fignation  i;s  a  fovereign,baUan\. for  every 
bjiisfortune.  .      :^  ,....,..    . 
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The  fcnfe  of  Deity  refemblcs  our  other 
fenfes,  which  are  quiefcent  till  a* proper 
objea  be  prcfented.     When  all  is  filent  a- 
bout  us,  the  fenfe  of  hearing  lies  dormant; 
and  if  from  infancy  a  man  were  confined 
'  to  a  dark  room,  he  would  be  as  ignorant 
of  his  fenfe  of  feeing,  as  oiie  born  blind. 
Among  favages,  the  objeds  that  roufe  the 
fenfe  of  Deity,  are  uncommon  events  a- 
bove  the  power  of  man.     A  favage,  if  ac- 
quainted with  no  events  but  what  arefa- 
xniliar,    has    no    perception    of   fupcrior 
powers ;  but  a  fudden  eclipfe  of  the  fun, 
thunder  rattling  in  his  ears,  or  the  con- 
vulfion  of  ah  earthquake,  roufes  his  fenfe 
of  Deity,  and  diredls  him  to  fome  fnpe- 
rior  being  as  the  caufe  of  thefe  dreadful 
€flFe(fls.     The  favage,  it  is  true,  errs  in  a- 
fcribing  to  the  immediate  operation  of  a 
Deity,  things  that  have  a  natural  caufe: 
his  error  however  is  evidence  that  he  has 
a  fenfe  of  Deity,  no  left  pregnant,  than 
when  he  more  juftly  attributes  to  the  im- 
mediate operation  of  Deity,  the  formation 
of  man,  of  this  earth,  of  all  the  world* 

The  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  the  moral  feiifc, 
rilakes  no  capital  figure  among  favages; 
the  perceptions  of  both  fenfes  l)eing  in 
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theiii  faint  and  obfcure.  But  in  the  pro^ 
gre£s  of  nations  to  maturity,  theCe  fen&f 
become  more  and  more  vigorous,  (b  as 
among  enlightened  nations  to  acquire  a 
commanding  influence;  leaving  no  doubt 
about  right  and  wrong,  and  as  little  about 
the  exiftence  of  a  Deity. 

The  obfcurity  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity  a- 
mong  favages^  has  encouraged  fome  fcep« 
tical  philofophers  to  deny  its  exiftence. 
It  has  been  urged.  That  God  does  nothing 
by  halves;  and  that  if  he  had  intended 
to  make  himfelf  known  to  men,  he  would 
have  aflforded  them  convidion  equal  to 
that  from  feeing  or  hearing.  When  we 
argue  thus  about  the  purpofes  of  the  Al- 
mighty, we  tread  on  flippery  ground, 
where  we  feldom  fail  to  ftumble.  What 
if  it  be  the  purpofe  of  the  Deity,  to  af- 
ford us  but  an  obfcure  glimpfe  of  his  be- 
ing and  attributes  ?  We  have  reafon  from 
analogy  to  conjedlure,  that  this  may  be 
the  caie.  From  fome  particulars  mention- 
ed above  (a),  it  appears  at  leaft  probable, 
that  entire  fubmiflion  to  the  moral  ifnft, 
would  be  ill-fuited  tp  man  in  his  prefent 
ftate;  and  would  prove  moi?e  hurtful  than 

{a)  Book  2>  iketch  i. 
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bffnefidaU     And  toM»e  it  appears  etidmc^ 
that  to  be  confcious  of  the  prelia^e  of  the 
Great  God,  as  I  am  of  a  friend  whom  I 
hoW  by  the  hand,   would  be  incon^ftent 
with  the  part  that  Pro\4dence  ha«  deftined 
iaae  to  acft  in  this  life.     Refledk  only  on  the 
reftraint.one  is  urider,  in  -prelcnce  of  a 
fnperior,  fuppofe  the  King  himfelf :  how 
itt.uch  greater  our  reftraint,  with  the  fame 
lively  impreffion  of  God*s  awful  prefcnce ! 
Humility  and  veneration^  would  leave  no 
room  for  other  paflions :    man  would  be 
no  longer  man ;   and  the  fyftem  of  our 
prefent  ft  ate  would' be  totally  fubrerted. 
Add  another- reafon  :  Such  a  contidlon  of 
future  rewards  and  punifhments  as'  to  o- 
vercome  every   inordiriate   defire,    would 
reduce  us  to  the  condition  of  a  traveller 
in  a  paltry  inn,  having  no  wifh  but  for 
day-light  to  profecute  his  journey.    For 
tliat  very  reafon,  it  appears  evidently  the 
plan  of  Providence,  that  yrt  (hould  have 
but  an  dbfcure  glimpfe  of  futurity.    As 
the  iame  plan  of  Providence  is  vifibk  ifl 
all,  Ificonclude  with  affurance^  that  a  cer- 
tain degree  of  obfcurity,  weighs  nothing 
againft  the  ferife  of  Deijy,  moi-e  thaft -a- 
gainft  the  moral  fenfe,  or  agaipft  a  future 
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at^'df  lUWarti^  a^'pttiiifhtiients.  Whe- 
x^fiir  ill  thin  might  not  have  been  made 
aiigtlsy  ahd  whether  more  happinefs  might 
nM  have  refuhed  frcinnl  a  different  fyftem, 
lie  far  biyofld  the  reach  of  hunian  know- 
ledge. From  what  is  known  of  the  con* 
dttdl  ef  Providence,  we  have  reafon  to  pre- 
fonam,  thAt  dor  prefent  ftate  is  the  refuh: 
of  ^lidbnt  and  beiievolence.  So  much  we* 
kno«r  with  certainty,  that  the  fcnfe  we 
ha:tc  ctf  Deity  and  of  mc^al  diity,  corre- 
fpoild  afectara^ly  to  the  nature  of  man  a$ 
ai^  iitifpierfr^fl  being ;  and  that  thefe  fdnfes, 
v^Htd  they  abfoPutely  perfedl,  would  con- 
vert himr  intO'  a  very  diflferent  being. 

A  do(3;rine  efpoufed  by  feveral  writers 
aneitifilt  and  modem,  pretends  to  compofe 
the  wrtfld  without  a  Ddty }  that  the  world, 
compofed  of  animals,  vegetables,  and 
bfute  matter,  is  felf-exiftent  and  eternal ; 
and  that  all  events  happen  by  a  neceflary 
chain  of  caufes  and  effects,  it  will  occur 
even  at  firft  view,  that  this  theory  is  at 
leafli  improbable :  can  any  fuppofition  be 
more  improbable  than  that  the  great  work 
of  planning  and  executing  this  univerfe, 
beautiful  in  all  its  parts,  and  bound  toge- 
ther by  the  moft  perfeA  lawsj  Ihould  be  a 
.  Voi-aV.  0  d  blind 
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blind  work,  performed  without  iptelli^ 
gence  or  contrivance  ?  It  would  therefore 
be  a  fufficient  anfwer  to  obierve,  that  this 
dodrine,  though  highly  improbable,  is 
however  given  to  the  public,  like  a  found- 
ling, without  cover  or  fupport.  But  af^ 
firmatively  I  urge,  that  it  is  fundamental- 
ly overturned  by  the  knowledge  we  derive 
of  Deity  from  our  own  nature :  if  a  Deity 
cxift,  felf-exiftence  mud  be  his  peculiar  at-^ 
tribute ;  and  we  cannot  hefitate  in  rejed- 
ing  the  fuppofition  of  a  felf-exiftent  world, 
when  it  is  fo  natural  to  fuppofe  that  the 
whole  is  the  operation  of  a  felf-exiftenc 
nJ  Being,  whofe  power  and  wifdom  are  ade- 
quate to  that  great  work.  I  add,  that  this 
rational  dodtrine  is  eminently  fupported 
from  contemplating  the  endlefs  number 
of  wife  and  benevolent  efie<9;s,  difplay'd 
every  where  on  the  face  of  this  globe; 
which  afford  complete  evidence  of  a  wife 
and  benevolent  caufe.  As  thefe  effeds 
are  far  above  the  power  of  man,  we  ne^ 
ceffarily  afcribe  them  to  a  fuperior  ^eing, 
or  in  other  words  to  the  Deity  {a). 

Some  philofophers  there  are,  not  indeed 
fo  hardened  in  fcepticifin  as  to  deny  the 

{a)  Fira  ikctch  of  this  tbird  book,  (tO.  i. 
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exigence  of  a  Deity :  They  acknowledge 
a  felf-cxiftent  Being  j  and  feem  willing  to 
bellow  on  that  Being  power,  wifdom,  and 
every  other  perfe6lion«  But  then  they 
xnaintain,  that  the  world,  or  matter  at  leaft, 
muft  alio  be  felf-exiftent.  Their  argument 
is^  that  ex  nihilo  nihil  ft^  that  it  is  incon* 
fiftent  for  any  thing  to  be  made  out  of  no- 
thing, out  of  a  nonens.  To  confider  no- 
thing or  a  nonens  as  a  material  or  fubftance 
out  of  which  things  can  be  formed,  like  a 
ftatue  out  of  ftone  or  a  fword  out  of  iron,  / 
is  I  acknowledge  a  grofs  abfurdity.  But  I  / 
perceive  no  abfurdity  nor  inconfiftence  in 
fuppo£mg  that  matter  was  brought  into 
cxiftence  by  Almighty  power;  and  the  po- 
pular expreilion,  that  God  made  the  world 
cut  of  nothing,  has  no  other  meaning.  It  ^ 
is  true,  that  in  the  operations  of  men  no- 
thing can  be  produced  but  from  antece- 
dent materials ;  and  fp  accuftomed  are  we 
to  fuch  operations,  as  not  readily  to  con- 
ceive how  a  thing  can  be  brought  into  ex- 
igence without  antecedent  materials,  oc 
sdade  out  of  nothing,  as  commonly  expreiT- 
ed.  B^t'Will  ^ny  man  in  fober  fenfe;  ven- 
ture to  fet  bounds  ta  Almighty  power, 
where  he  cannot  point  out  a  clear  incon- 
D  d  2  iiftence? 
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l3ilcrioe^  It  is  indeed  difficult  ti^jC99fiffiy«« 
thing  To  remote  fropi  commofi  atppr^h^n^ 
iLon^  but  is  there  lefti  di&oiiltfm  Q&S¥i9ir 
^ingmattier  tp  exift  withotit  a,  mufe^  .aoid 
fo  i>e  intiiled  to  the  awfu}  stg^jhil&Qn  ei 
fclf-cxiftcnt^  like  the  Lawl  af  tke  "QxAr^filk^ 
to  whom  a  more  exalted  apjpdilatk^  ennq^t 
be  given  I  Now,  if  «  he  iWithia  ;tWvt»»ttft 
vrrge  cDf  polfihility  for  matter  to.havp  iheea 
created,  I  conclude  with  .the  higheft  pro* 
babiUty,  chat  it  onres  its  exi^moc  to  Ak^ 
mighty  power.     The  necefiity  of  one  iclf** 
exiflent  being  is  intuitively  ccrtaia;  ibat  I 
perceive  no  neceffiti|r,  nor  indeed  probabi«» 
lity,  tha^tdiere  ftrould  be  more  <^aa  .fxpe« 
Di^cU'ltaes  aibouit  the  c;:^ation  of  .maficer^ 
tefiify  X)urignoraiijoe;.but  to 'ai^e  &on) 
our  ignorance  that  a  thing  p^miot  be,  has 
always  beefi  held   very  weak  i^^&ning^ 
Our  faculties  are  adapted  tp  ^mt  pf^fimt 
fiace,  and  perform  their  o$ce  m  .psr&ce 
tion.     £ui:  to  complain  that  th^  do:  not 
reach  the-  Qrtgi<^  ^  things,  is  no  idfs^ab* 
furd  than  ^>  complain  that  we  eaniaot  a«« 
foend.t4>  the  moon  ii¥ order  lobe  ac4[]tiai)^«ed 
wkb  its  inhabitants.  ^  At  liie  f^iito  time/ 
k  is  a  fcomfbrtable  i^fle^ion,  that  the  q^«e^ 
ftioDy  whether  af^ttei^  wa$  4»'«aMd  or  ao^  isr 
.■  '      w    '  .    *     a 
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^ip\iirtj€p$i^Biion^  ^^  that  tiiher  &i^ 
may  be  adopted  without  impiety.  .To  taH 
it  appeskh  monii  fitnplfe  ami  monc  xsaiaral 
t^ihoid  ktoiieiiiwork  of/crcatiosiT  than  td 
4ie  ie]f^je»Adid:,  aod  .coD&qiseatly  indapan* 
dent  of  tlxe  AJmigjhity  cither  to  create  xjtm 
Jimnihil4te«  1  chearfuiily  make  the  former 
aitajnticle^af  jny  Cr^eed;  but  vrttiu}¥M;  ana* 
thtsfxifmg:  tkoCs  who  fid&pt  ithe  latter,  i 
woa:^^  hsiweyfer  have  it  underload,  that  I 
}unk  my  cGiii;t^n,  ta  matter  in  its  origi*^ 
{ud  mdti  AaAt.  I  caanot  poflibl^  ^arry 
nayxoflapldifancefo  faras,  to  jcompithead 
dxcjV!f£)n\^:mit%  pr^(^it  ptj^e£d(m.  Thaf 
]m]pbeiaL&  madbane  cbiupofed  of  parts  with4 
out  itqmber  &  art^Uy  epmbo^ed  as  m  fnU 
ill  the  inteiMiofi  of  tfaf  «0k»r^  0)uft  be  the 
production  of  a  great  bein^^  omnifcient  as 
well  as  omnipotent.  To  affign  blind  fa- 
tality as  the  caufe^  is  an  infu£ferable  ab- 
furdity. 

Many  grofs  and  abfurd  conceptions  of 
Deity  that  have  prevailed  among  rude  na- 
tions, are  urged  by  fome  writers  as  an 
obj€€iio«  againft  a  fenfe  of  Deity.  That 
objedion  fhall  not  be  overlooked ;  but  ic 
will  be  ahfwered  to  better  purpofe,  after 
tbefe  grofs  anxl  abfurd  conceptions  are  ex- 
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amined  in  the  chapter  immediately  foI« 
lowing. 

The  proof  of  a  Deity  from  the  innate 
fenie   here   eiq;>lained,    difiers    materially 
from  what  is  contained  in  eflays  on  mo* 
rality  and  natural  religion  (aj.    The  proof 
there  given  is  founded  on  a  chain  of  rea- 
foningy  altogether  independent  on  the  in- 
nate fenfe  of  Deity.  .  Both  equally  pro- 
duce convidion  ;  but  as  fenfe  operates  in-^ 
tuitively  without  reafoning^  the  fenfe  of 
Deity  is  made  a  branch  of  human  nature, 
in  order  to  enlighten  thofe  who'  are  inca- 
pable of  a  long  chain  of  reafonihg ;  and  to 
fuch,  who  make  the  bulk  of  mankind,  it 
is  more  convincing,  than  the  mod  perfpi- 
cuotis  reaibning  to  a  philofopher. 

{a)  Part  a.  fea.  7. 
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CHAP.       II. 

Progrefs  of  Opinions  with  refpeSi  to  Deity. 


npHE  fenfe  of  Deity,  like  many  other 
delicate  fenfes,  is  in  favages  fo  faint 
and  obfcure  as  ealily  to  be  biafled  from 
truth.  Among  them,  the  belief  of  many 
fnperior  beings,  is  univerfkl.  And  two 
caufes  join  to  produce  that  belief.  The 
firft  is,  that  being  accuftomed  to  a  plura- 
lity of  viable  objeds,  men,  mountains, 
trees,  cattle,  and  fuch  like,  they  are  na-* 
turally  led  to  imagine  a  like  plurality  in 
things  not  vifible ;  and  from  that  flight 
bias,  flight  indeed  but  natural,  is  partly 
derived  the  fyftem  of  Polytheifm,  univer- 
fal  among  favages.  The  other  is,  that  fa«^ 
vages  know  little  of  the  connexion  be- 
tween cauies  and  eflfedls,  and  dill  lefs  of 
the  order  and  government  of  the  world  : 
every  event  that  is  not  familiar^  appears 
to  them  Angular  and  extraordinary ;  and 
if  fuch  event  exceed  human  power,  it  is 
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without  hefitatioti  afcribed  to  a  (uperior 
being.  But  as  it  occurs  not  to  a  favage, 
nor  to  any  perfon  who  is  not  a  philofo- 
pher,  that  the  many"  various  events  ex- 
ceeding human  power  and  feemingly  un- 
conneded,  may  all  pfocttja -froni  thft  feme 
caufe  ;  they  are  readily  afcribed  to  differ- 
ent beings.  Pliny  afcribes  Polytheifm  to 
the  confcidtifnefe  men  haVfc  of  their^  imbe- 
^illity:  "  Ouf  powers  are  cdftfihed  within 
**  narrow  bounds:  ^e  dd  n6t  riadilycan-^ 
^*  ceive  power*  in  tbe  I)Avy(mnch  mwti 
^  extenfive:  and  wi  fiapj^y-  by  mwisber 
•*  what  is  wanting  ih  ppwer*?'  f^^ 
tlieifin,  thus  founded,  it  tbcf  firft  ftage  id 
the  progrefe  of  theology:}  fait  it  is  etnbrd^ 
ced  by  the  rudeft  favagis;  who  hate.iw- 
tber  capacity  nor  inclination*  td  pierce 
deeper  into  the  nature  of  things. 

This  ftage  is  diftinguilhable  from  ch 
thers,  by  a  belief  thit  all  fuper^or  bcihgs 
are  maUvolent.  Man,  .  by  nature. weafc 
and  helplefs,  is  prone  to  fear,  dreading 

♦  Plurality  of  heads  or  of  hands  m  one  idol,  b 
fometimes  mkde  td  fupply  plurality  of  diSereac  i- 
dols.  Hence  among  favages  the  ^rotcfquc  figure  of 
feme  6f  their  idols, 

.  every 
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every  new  objedl  and  every  unufual  event. 
Savages,  having  no  protedtion  againft 
ilorms,  tempefts,  nor  other  external  acci- 
dents, and  having  no  pleafures  but  in  gra- 
tifying hunger,  thirft,  and  animal  love ; 
have  much  to  fear,  and  little  to  hope.  In 
that  difconfoiate  condition,  they  attribute 
the  bulk  of  their  diftreffes  to  invifible  be-^ 
ings,  who  in  their  opinion  mufl  be  ma- 
levolent. This  feems  to  have  been  the  6- 
pinion  of  the  Greeks  iii  the  days  of  So- 
lon; as  appears  in  a  coriverfation  between 
him  and  Groefus  King  of  Lydia,  mention- 
ed by  Herodotus  in  the  firft  book  of  his 
hiftory.  **  Croefus,  laid  Solon,  you  aJQk  me 
"  about  human  affairs  ;  and  1  anlwer  as 
**  one  who  thinks,  that  all  the  gods  are 
"  envious  and  difturbers  of  mahkiild.*'^ 
The  negroes  on  the  coaft  of  Guinea,  dread 
their  deities  as  tyrants  and  oppreffors:  ha- 
ving no  conception  of  a  good  deity,  they 
attribute  the  few  bleffings  they  receive,  to 
the  foil,  to  the  rivers,  to  the  trees,  and  to 
the-  plants.  The  Lithuanians  conttinued 
Pagans  down  to  the  fourteenth  century ; 
and  worfliipped  iti  gloomy  woods,^  where 
their  deities  were  held  to  rcfide.  Their 
worfhip  probably  was  prompted  by  fear. 
Vol.  IV.  Ee  *^-  which 
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which  is  allied  to  gloominefs.  The  peo- 
ple of  Kamlkarfca  acknowledge  *  to  ttis 
day  many  malevolent  deities,  having  little 
or  no  notion  of  a  good  deity.  T^ey  be- 
lieve the  air,  the  water,  the  mountains, 
and  the  woods,  to  be  inhabired  by  male- 
volent fpirits,  whom  they  fear  and  wor- 
ship. The  favages  of  Guiana  afcribe' to 
the  devil  even  their  moll  common  dil^ 
eafes  ;  nor  do  they  ever  think  of  another 
remedy,  but  to  apply  to  a  fbrcerer  to  drive 
him  away.  Such  negroes  as  believe  in  the 
devil,  paint  his  images  white.  Befide  the 
Efqiiimaux,  there  Are  many  tribes  in  the 
cxtenfive  country  of  Labrador,  who  be- 
lieve the  Deity  to  be  malevolent,  and  wor- 
flaip  him  out  of  fear.  When  they  eat, 
they  throw  a  piece  of  flelh  into  the  fire  as 
an  ofFering  to  him  ;  and  when  they  go  to 
iea  in  a  canoip,  they  throw  fomething  oa 
the  Ihore.  to  render  him  propitious.  Some- 
times, in  a  capricious  fit,  they  go  out  with 
guns  and  hatchets  to  kill  him;  and  oa 
their  return  boaft  that  they  have  done  fo^ 
.  Cotividlion  of  fuperior  beings^  who, 
like  men,  are  of  a  mixed  nature,  fome- 
times  doing  good,  fometimes  mifchief, 
conflitutes  the  fecond  ftage.    This  came 

to 
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to  he  the  fyftem  of  theology  in  Greece/ 
The  ihtrcxladliom  of  writing  among  the 
Greeks  while  they  were  little  better  than 
ravages,  produced  a  compound  of  charac- 
ter and  manners,  that  has  not  a  parallel 
in  any  other'  nation.  They  were  acute  in 
fcience,  Ikilful  in  fine  art^,  extremely  de-. 
ficient  in  morals,  grofs  beyond  conception 
in  theology^  and  fuperftitious  to  a  degree 
of  folly }  a  ftrange  jumble  of  exquifite 
fenfe  and  abfurd  noqlenfe.  They  held 
their  gods  to  referable  m^n  in  their  exter- 
nai  figure,  and  to  be  corporeal.  In  the 
21  ft  book  of  the  Iliad,  Minerva  with  a 
huge  ftone  beats  Mars  to  the  ground, 
whofe  monftrous  body  covered  feven  broad 
acres.  As  corporeal  beings,  they  were 
fuppofed  to  requiire  the  nourifliment  of 
meat,  drink,  and  fleep.  Homer  mentions 
more  than  once  the  inviting  of  gods  to  a 
feaft :  and  Paufanias  reports,  that  in  the 
temple  of  Baqchus  at  Athens,  there  were 
figures  of  clay,  reprefenting  a  feaft  given 
by  Amphydlion  to  Bacchus  and  other  dei-p 
ties.  The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  Java 
are  not  fo  grofs  in  their  conceptions,  as  to 
think  that  the  gods  eat  the  offerings  pre- 
fented  to  them:  but  ic  is  their  opinion, 
E  e  2  that 
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that  a  deity  brings  his  mouth  near  the  oi^ 
fering,  fucks  out  all  its  favour,  and  leaves 
it  taftclcfs  like  water  ♦  ^  The  Grecian 
gods,  as  defcribed  by  Homer,  drefs,  bathe, 
and  anoint,  like  mortals.  Venus,  after 
being  detedied  by  her  hufband  in  the?  em-r 
braces  of  Mars,  retires  to  Paphos, 

Where  to  the  pow'r  an  hundred  altars  rifc. 
And  breathing  odours  fcent  the  balmy  flcies  : 
ConceaPd  (he  bathes  in  confecrated  bow'r^,       , 
The  Graces  unguents  fhed,  ambroiial  fhowVs, 
Pnguenp  that  charm  the  gods  !   She  laft  aflumes 
^er    wondVous   robes;    and  full    the  goddeis 
blooms.  OpTSSET,  book  8.  * 

Juno's  drefs  is  moft  jioctically  defcribed, 
Iliad,  book  14.  It  was  alfo  univerfally 
believed,  that  the  gods  were  fond  of  wo- 
men, and  had  many  children  by  them, 
The  ancient  Germans  thought  niore  fen* 
fibly,  that  the  gods*  were  tpo  high  to  re? 
femble  men  in  any  degree,  or  to  be  con- 
fined within  the  walls  of  a  temple.  The 
Creeks  feem  to  have  thought,  that  the 
gods  did  not  i^ucb  exceed  themfelyes  in 

*  All  Greek  writers,  and  ^hqfe  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, form  the  world  out  of  a  chaos.  They 
had  no  fuch  exalted  notion  of  a  deity  as  to  believe^ 
fbat  he  could  make  the  world  out  pf  nothing, 
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knowledge.  When  Ageiilaus  journeyed 
^th  his  private  retinue,  he  ufually  lodged 
in  a  temple ;  making  the  gods  witneiTes, 
lays  Plutarch,  of  his  mod  fecret  adlions. 
The  Greeks  thought,  that  a  god,  like  a 
man,  might  know  what  pafTed  within  his , 
own  houfe ;  without  knowing  any  thing 
pailing  at  a  diftance.  "  If  it  be  true,** 
fays  Ariftotle,  (Rhetoric,  book  2.)  "  that 
^  even  the  gods  do  not  know  every  thing, 
**  there  is  little  reafon  to  expedl  great 
^  knowledge  among  men."  Agamemnon 
in  Efchylus,  putting  off  his  travelling 
babit  an4  drefling  himfelf  in  fplendid 
purple,  is  afraid  of  being  feen  and  en- 
vied by  fome  jealous  god.  We  learn  from 
Seneca,  that  jpeople  drove  for  the  feat  next 
to  the  image  of  the  deity,  that  their 
prayers  might  be  the  better  heard.  But 
what  we  "have  chiefly  to  remark  upon  this 
head,  is,  that  the  Grecian  gods  were,  like 
men,  held  capable  pf  doing  both  good 
and  ill.  Jupiter,  their  higheft  dqty,  was 
a  raviflier  of  women,  and  a  notorious  a- 
dulterer.  In  the  fecond  book  of  the  It 
Had,  he  fends  a  lying  dream  to  deceive 
/V^amemnpn.     Mars  feduces  Venus  by 
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bribes  to  comtnit  ^dultfVy  (a),    :ia  iht 

Rbcfus  of  Euripid^Sj  ^^^l€^vi^    dilgi^fed 

like  Venus,  deceives  Paris  by.  a  rgrofs  lie, 

The  groun<l- work  of  thq  tragedy  of  Xu» 

thus  is  a  lying  oracle,  declaring  Ion,  fon 

of  Apollo  and  Creula,  to  be  the  fon  of  Xu-* 

thus.     Oreftes  in^  Euripides,  having  flaiA 

his  mother  Glytemneftra,  excufes   hiuifelf 

as  having  been-  milled  by  Apollo  to  com-^ 

mit  the  crime,    /'Ah!"  lays  he,  **  had  I 

'*  confulted  the  ghoft  of  my  father,  *  h^ 

,*'  would  have  diflhaded  me  frcwn  a  cr^me 

***that  has  proved  my  ruin,  witht^ut  doing 

**  him  any  good."      He  concludes  with 

obferving,  that  having  a£led  by  Apollo's 

comrtiand,    Apollo  is   the   only  criminal 

In  a  tragedy  of  Sophocles, .  Minerva  makes 

no  difficulty  to  cheat  Ajax,  promifing  to 

be  his  friend,  while  underhand  ftie  is  fer- 

ving  Lilyffes,  his  bitter  enemy.     Mercury, 

in   revenge   for   the   murder   of    his    fon 

Myrtilus,    entails    curfes    on    Pelops    the 

murderer,  anid  on  all  his  race  f .     In  ge- 

*  The  EngliQi  tranflitor  of  that  tragedy,  obferves 
it  to  be  remarkable  irt  the  Grecian  creed,,  thit  the 
gods  punifh  nojt,  pnly  the  pcrfons  guiUf ,  but  their 

innocent  pofterity. 


{a)r  O^y/Tey,  book  8, 
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ireraF,  'the  godsy^cry  wli^re  in  Greek  tfa^ 
gedk«,  arc  pra^ftiaK,  unjuftj  ctyraaoica},  ^and 
revengefHl.  iPbe  Gr^cfcs  accordingly  have 
no  refernfe  iii  afeufing ;  itheir  gods^,  •  id  tlie 
tragedy  of  -Prometheo?^  Jupke?^  c  witli^ 
out  die  kaflftercmbnj^  feaccufed  df  beiiPg 
an  ufitrpeP:  •  Efchylus  ;]f>rdc1airnS  p^ublwly 
oil  the  fl^ge,  that  Jupiter,  a  jealcrtis^  oP^^^ 
and  implacable- tyrafl4»/-ha<i  o^v^rtur^ied  ^p^ 
v€ry  thing  in  heaven ;  and  'that  theothsr 
gods  Were  T^fduced  td  be- his  flaircs/  la 
the  itked,^  book  13.  Mefeekus  adc^reflSe* 
Jupiter  In ^  the  following  words  :  "  O  Fat* 
"  ther  Jovd!  in  wifiktoi  ike)«  %v  ^^tl 
**  ixcelieft  l)»th  men/  andAgods*  Yet,  aril 
•*  tbefe  ilte' proceed  frootv/ thee  j  for  the 
**  Wiclted':tbjii^doft  svMiif>xj;^ar.\  TiwSij:  ^fil 
•* '  Hr  friend  t»  th«  T^^oj^nby  whofe  foufe  ^e^r 
"  light  HI  -forfc^i  whtDt ; jfeire  nearer  1  gUjtted 
•^ . with'  bfebdr^ :-TWr:gods  WRrfe ri^^tjL 
treated  with  k  fort  of  .chntdna^iiiioii^if^lihpri^ 
liarity,  and  employed  in  very  low  offices. 
Nothing  is  -knore  common,  than  'to  ihtro- 
duce  them  as  adlors  in  Oi^eisk  traigedies ; 
frequently  for  trivial  purpofes  :  Apollo 
comes  upon  the  ftage  mofl:  courtebufly  to 
acquaint  the  'audience  with  the  fui>jei6l  of 
the  play.     Why  is  this  not  urged  biy  our 

critics,^ 
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critics,  as  claflical  authority  againft  the 
rule  of  Horace,  Nee  deus  interjit  nifi  dignus 
vindice  nodus*.  Homer  makes  very  ufe- 
ful  fervants  of  his  gods.  Minerva^  in  par- 
ticular, is  a  faithful  attendant  upon  Ulyf- 
fes.  She  a<^s  the  herald,  and  calls  the 
chiefs  to  council  (a).  She  marks  the  place 
where  a  great  ftone  fell  that  was  throwa 
1^  Ulyfle^  {b).  She  aflifts  Ulyffes  to  hide 
his.treafure  in  a  cave(c),  and  helps  him 
to  wreftle  with  the  beggar  {d).  Ulyfies 
being  toft  with  cares  in  bed,  fhe  defcends 
from  heaven  to  make  him  fall  aileep  (^)» 
This  laft  might  poflibly  be  fqueez'd  into 
an  allegory,  if  Minerva  were  not  frequent- 
ly introduced  where  there  is  no  place  for 
an  allegory,  Jupiter,  book  17.  of  the  Ili^ 
ad,  is  introduced  comforting  the  ftc^eds 
of  Achilles  for  the  death  of  Patroclus. 
Creufa  keeps  it  a  profound  (ecret  from  her 
bufband,  that  (he  had  a  child  by  ApoUo^^ 

^  Nor  let  9  gpd  m  perToo  ftand  difplay'd, 
Unlefs  the  labouring  plot  defefve  his  aid. 

Francub^ 

(ay.  OdyttcYr  book  8.  (1}  Book  8. 

-         C5)  Book  13.  {d)  Boot  18. 


(e)  Book  20. 
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It  was  held  as  littk  honourable  in  Greece 
to  commit  fornication  with  a  god  as  with 
a  inan.  It  appears  from  Cicero  (a),  that 
when  Greek  philofophers  began  to  reafon 
about  the  deity,  their  notions  were  won- 
derfully crude.  One  of  the  hardeft  inor- 
fels  to  digeft  in  Plato's  philofophy,  was 
a  dodlrine.  That  God  is  incorporeal  j 
which  by  n^any  was  thought  abfurd,  for 
that,  without  a  body,  he  could  not  have 
fenfes,  nor  prudence,  nor  plifafure.  The 
religious  creed  of  the  Romans  fcems  tp 
have  been  little  lefs  impure  than  that  of 
the  Greeks.  It  was  a  ceremony  of  theirs, 
in  befieging  a  town,  to  evocate  the  tutelar 
deity,  and  to  tempt  him  by  a  reward  to 
betray  his  friends  and  vouries*  in  that 
ceremony,  the  name  of  the  tutelar  deity 
was  thought  of  importance  j  and  for  that 
reaibn,  the  tutelar  deity  of  Rome  was  a 
profound  fecret  ^.    Appian  Qf  Alexandrian^ 

in 

(a)  Lib.  u  De  natnra  deornm. 

♦  The  form  of  th^  ^gcatio  follows*  f*  Tuo  ducr 
<<  tu,  mquit,  Pythie  Apollo^  u\Qque  numine  iar 
f^  ftinfiusy  pergo  ad  delcndam  urbem  Veios :  tibi- 
<^  que  hinc  decimam  partem  prxdv  voveo^  Te  fi- 
<<  mul,  Jiuio  Regiaa,  ^use  nimc  Veios  colis,  pre,* 
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in  his  book  of  the  Parthian  war,  reports^ 
that  Anthony,  reduced  to  extremity  by 
the  Parthians,  lifted  up  his  eyes  to  heaven^ 

and 

*'  cor»  Vit  00$  vi£^ores  in  noftram  tuamque  mox  fu- 
f'  turam  urbem  fequarc :  ubi  tc,  dignum  ampli* 
^*  tudine  tiia,  templpm  accipiat.^  Titus  Livius^ 
lib.  5.  cap.  21.^— ^[/iPi  Englijb  thus :  **  Under  thy 
^*  guidance  and  divine  infpiration,  O  Pythian  A"« 
^f  polio,  I  march  to  the  deftrudion  of  P^eiii  and  to 
^^  thy  ihrine  I  devote  a  tenth  of  the  pluiider.  Im- 
^'  perial  Juno,  j^uardian  of  Yeii^  deign  to  profpcr 
<<  our  viftoripus  arms,  and  a  temple  fhall  be  ereA- 
<<  ed  to  thy  honour,  fuitable  to  the  greatnefs  and 
**  majefty  of  thy  name.'^j— — £ut  it  appears  from 
Xlacrobitts,  that  they  ufpd  a  form  of  evocation  ev^n 
ixrhen  the  name  of  the  tut^ar  deity  was  unknown  tp 
them.  '*  Si  deus,  fi  dea  eft,  cui  populus  civitafque 
**  Carthaginienfis  eft  in  tutela,  teque  maxime  ille  qui 
«  urbis  hujus  populique  tutelam  recipifti,  precor,  ve^ 
^*  nerorque,  veniamque  a  vobis  peto,  ut  vos  populum 
**  civitatemque  C^rthaginienfeni  deferatis^i  loca,  tem- 
**  pla,  facra,  urbemque  corum  relinquiatis,  abfque 
*^  his  abeatis,  eique  populo,  civltatique  metum,  for* 
f ^  midinem,  oblivionem  injiciatis,  proditique  Romaicn. 
^^  ad  me  meoique  veniatis,  noftraque  vobis  loca^ 
*<  tempia,  facra,  yrbs,  acceptior  pfobatiortiue  fit^ 
^*  mihii^ue  populoque  Romano  militibufque  meia 
^'  prscpoiiti  ficis,  ut  fciamus  inteliigafnufqne.  Si  ita 
*<  feceritis,  voveo  vobis  tempia  iudofque  faAurum.* 
Satumal.  lib.  3.  cap.  9.  -([/ii  EngHJb  thus :  "  Tjjat 
^'  dii^inity,  whether  god  or  goddefs,  who  is 'the 
l^  |uardiaa  of  the  ftate  of  Carthage,  that  divinity  I 

f5  invoke^ 
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anil  bcfought  the  gods,  that  if  any  of 
them  were  jealous  of  his  former  happinefe, 
they  would  pour  their  vengeiance  upon  his 
head  alone,  and  fufier  his  army  to  efcape* 
The  ftory  of  Paris  and  the  three  goddeifcs 
gives  no  favourable  impreffion,  either  of 
the  morals  or  religion  of  the  Romans. 
Juno  and  her  two  fifter-deities  fubmit 
their  difpute  about  beauty  to  the  fliepherd 
Paris,  who  confcientioufly  pronoiunces  in 
favour  of  Venus.     But 


-»-  fhanet  alta  fhente  repofium 


Judicium  Pari£s,  fpretaque  injuria  formam 

Juno,  not  fatisfied  with  wreaking  her  ma-« 
lice  againfl:  the  honeft  fhepherd^  declarer 
War  againft  his  whole  nation.  Not  even 
Eneas^  tho*  a  fugitive  in  foreign  land^ 
efcapes  her  fury.    Their  great  god  Jupi- 

*'  joyoke,  I  pray  and  fui^licatei  that  he  Will  defert 
^<  that  perfidious  people.  Honour  Hot  with  thy  pre-  . 
^  fence  their  teinptesy  their  eeremonies,  nor  their 
*'  cky ;  abandon  them  to  all  their  fears,  leave  them 
*^  to  infamy  and  oblivion.  Fly  hence  to  Rome, 
^*  where/  in  my  country,  and  among  my  fellow-ci« 
*<  tizens,  thou  fliak  have  nobler  temples,  and  more 
^<  acceptable  facrifices  \  thou  (halt  be  the  tutelar 
*<  deity  of  this  army,  and  of  the  Roman  date*  On 
^  this  condidoUf  I  here  vow  to  tvt&  temples  and  , 
^^  infiitutc  games  to  thine  honour/^ 

F  f  a  ter 
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txv  Is  introduced  on  the  ftage  by  Plautus^ 
to  deceive  Alcmena,  and  to  Ke  with  her  in 
the  ftiape  of  her  huiband.  .Nay,  it  was 
.  the  opinion  of  the  Romans,  that  this  play 
made  much  for  the  honour  of  Jupiter;  fot 
in  times  of  national  troubles  and  calami^ 
ties,  it  was  commonly  adl^d  to  appeafe  hi^ 
anger  ;^«-a  pregnant  inftance  of  the  grofi 
Conceptions  of  that  wariike  people  in  mo* 
rality,  as  well  as  in  religion* 

A  divifion  of  invifible  beings  into  be-* 
nevolent  and    malevolent^    witboiu    any 
mixture    of   thefe    qualities,    makes    the 
third  ftag^.    The  talents  and  feelings  of 
men,  refine  gradually  under  good  govern- 
ment :  fecial  amufements  begin  to  mak^ 
.  9  figure :  benevo^lence  is  highly  regarded; 
and  fome  m^n  ftre  found  tl^ithQut .  gjiU» 
Ha:ving  thus  acquired  a  notion  of  pure 
benevolence,  ahd  finding  it  exemplified  in 
fpime  eminent  perfons,  it  was  an  eafy  ftep 
in  the  pxogrefs  of  theological  opinions,  Ui 
bellow  the  fame  charade  upon  fonae  fn^ 
perior  beings.     This  led  men  to  diftin- 
guifti  their  gods  into  two  kinds,  eflentially 
dififerenti  one  entirely  benevolent^  another 
entirely  malevolent;  and  the  difierence  be* 
tween  good  and  ill^  which  arc  diametricaf- 

ly 
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ly  c>ppofite,  lavouped  thut  diftiataion,.  Foi> 
tanate  ev^ftw  o«it  of  the  common  eoort^ 
of  Bat^uFe^^  i^re(  aceoirdiagly^  aifcribed  pa 
benevotent  deities;  andcunfOFtunate  eyents 
of  that  kind'  to  snalc^Qtent:.  In  tfae  «tarac 
of  Ptiny  the  elder,,  malevolent  deities  wer^ 
worfliiipped  at  Roxae»  He  mentioas,  a 
temple  dedicated  to  Bad  Fortune^  another 
to  th€  difeafe  termcki  k  Fe^^r.  The  Lace^ 
demonians  worfhipped  Death  and  Feort 
a&d  cli«  people  o€  Cadiz^  P(ruerty  and  0^ 
j^^;  in  order  to  deprecate  their  wratiu 
Such  gods  were  by  the  Romans  cermed 
Awrruncij  as  putting  aviay  evil. 

GOAVidtion  of  one  fupreme  ben<ivolent 
DfeVcy,  and  of  inferior  deities,  fome  bene>^ 
volent,  fome  malevolent,  is  the  fourth 
ftage.  Such  conTidion,  which  gains 
ground  in  proportian  as  morality  ripens^ 
ariies  from  a  remarkable  difiereiice  be^ 
tween  gratitude  and  fean  Willing  to  fliaw 
my  gratitude  for  fome  kindnefs  proceed-^ 
ing  from  an  unknown  handi.  feveral  per-^^ 
fons  occur  to  my  conje^Vufes;  but  I  al- 
ways fix  at  lait  upon;  cHie.  pcrfon  as  the 
tooil  likely.  Fear  is:  of  an  op^ofite  na^ 
ture:  it  eipaiids  itfelf  upon  every  f«f[»* 
cious    peribn,    aiisd   blackens    them    all. 

Thus, 
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f  hus»  upon  providential  good  fortune  u-^ 
bove  the  power  of  man,  we  naturally  reft 
tipon  one  benevolent  Deity  as  the  caufe  ; 
and  to  him  we  confine  our  gratitude  and 
veneration.  When^  on  the  other  hapd, 
we  are  flruck  with  an  uncommon  calami- 
ty, every  thing  that  poffibly  may  be  the 
caufe  raifes  terror*  Hence  the  propen«-. 
fity  in  ravages  to  multiply  objedls  of  fear  3 
but  to  confine  their  gratitude  and  venera- 
tion to  a  fingle  objedl.  Gratitude  and  ve- 
neration, Bt  the  fame  time^  are  of -fuch  a 
nature,  as  to  raife  a  high  opinion  of  the 
perfon  who  is  their  objedl ;  and  when  a 
fingle  invifible  being  is  underftdod  co  pour 
out  bleifings  with  a  liberal  hand,  good 
men,  inflamed  witl^  gratitude,-  put  no 
bounds  tb  the  power  and  benevolence  of 
that  being.  And  thus  one  fupreme  bene- 
volent Deity  comes  to  be  recognifed  among 
thelnore  enlightened  favages.  With  re- 
i]ped  to  malevolent  deities,  as  they  are  Hip- 
pofed  to  be  numerous,  and  as  there  is  no 
natural  impulfe  for  elevating  one  above 
another;  they  are  all  of  them  held  to  be 
of  an  inferior  rank,  fubordinate  to  the  fa- 
p-epie  Deity. 

Unity  in  the  fupreme  being  hath,  a- 
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mong  philofbpherl^  a  more  fblid  founda* 
tion,  namely,  unity  of  deiign  and  of  order 
in  the  creation  and  government  of  this 
world  ^.  At  the  fame  time,  the  pai&oii 
of  gratitude,  which  leads  even  favages  to 
the  attribute  of  unity  in  the  fupreme  be- 
ing, prepares  the  mind  for  reliflxing  the 
proof  of  that  unity,  founded  on  the  unity  , 
of  his  works* 

The  belief  of  one  fupreme  benevolent 
peity,  and  of  fiibordinate  deities  benevo-^ 
lent  and  malevolent,  is  and  has  been  more 
univerfal  than  any  other  religious  creeds 
I  confine  myfelf  to  a  few  inftances ;  for 
a  complete  enunieration  would  be  endle&. 
The  different  favage  tribes  in  Dutch  Gui- 
ana, agree  pretty  much  in  their  articles  df 
faith.  They  hold  the  exiftence  of  one  fu- 
preme Deity,  whofe  chief  attribute  is  be- 

*  All  thijigs  ia  the  univerfe  are  evidently^  of.  a 
piecjc.  Every  thing  is  adjufted  to  every  thing }  one 
^efign  prevails  through  the  whole :  and  this  uolfor* 
inity  leads  the  mind  to  acknowledge  one  author  \  be- 
caufe  the  conception  of  different  authors  without 
diftinAion  of  attributes  or  operations^  ferves  only 
to  perplex  the  imagination,  without  beftowiog  any 
fatisfaftion  on  the  iinderftanding.  Naturai  hiftory  , 
^fRitigiortp  bf  D^vHUtme^  Efquire. 

nevolence  j 
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ncrvalence;  nnd  to  him  they  afq^ibc^ev€ry 
good  that  happens./  Bttt  as  k..if.again^ 
his  nature  to  do  iU,  they  bclieyq  ia  fub^ 
ordinate  tnalevoUnt  beings,  like  our  devil^ 
vvhq  occasion  thunder,  hurricanes^  earth- 
qqakes,  and  who  ai*e  the  authors  ;of  death, 
diicaies,  and  of  every  misfortune.  To 
thefe  devils,  termed  in  their:  language 
Yoivahoos^  they  diredl  every  fupplicationi 
m  order  to  avert  their  malevolence ;  while 
the  fupreme  Deity  is  entirely  nfigledled; 
£^  n^uch  more  powerful  .amoi>g  f^vages,  is 
fear  than  gratitude*  The  North- Ameri- 
can, lavages  have  all  of  .them  ,4  notion  of 
g  fuprpmc  Deity,  creator  and  governor  oif 
the  vrorldj  Rud  of  inferior  deities,  fomc 
good,  fome  ill,  Thefe  are  fuppofed  to 
have  bodies,  and  to  live  much  as  men  do, 
but  without  being  fubje<^d  to  any.  di- 
Hrefs.  The  fame  creed  prevails  among 
the  negroes  of  Benin  aiid  Congo,  among 
the  peopie  of  New  Zeland,  amjcmg  the  in- 
habitants of  Java,  of  Madagafcar,  of  the 
Molucca  iflatids,  and  of  the.  Caribbee 
ifiands*  The  '  Ching^lefe,  a.,  tribe  ia  the 
ifland  of  Ceyion/  aeknowIedg6<  xtfte  God 
creator  of  the  univerfe,  with  fiibbrdinate 
deities  who  a<St  'as  *his  depiitidfe' :  iagricul- 
iv      I' .  •;  ture 
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ture  is  the  peculiar  province  of  one,  navi- 
gation of  another.  The  creed  of  the  Ton- 
quinefe  is  nearly  the  fame.  The  inhabi- 
tants of  Otaheite,  termed  King  George's 
ifiand^  believe  in  one  fupreme  Deity;  and 
in  inferior  deities  without  end,  who  pre- 
fide  over  particular  parts  of  the  creation. 
They  pay  no  adoration  to  the  fupreme 
Deity,  thinking  him  too  far  elevated  a- 
bove  his  creatures  to  concern  himfelf  with 
what  they  do.  They  believe  the  ftars  to 
be  children  of  the  fun  and  moon,  and  an 
ecliple  to  be  the  time  of  copulation.  The 
Naudoweffies  are  the  fartheft  remote  from 
our  Colonies  of  any  ^  of  the  North  Ameri- 
cans whom  we  are  in  any  degree  acquaint- 
ed with.  They  acknowledge  one  fupreme 
being  or  giver  of  life,  to  whom  they  look 
up  as  the  fource  of  good,  and  from  whom 
na  evil  can  proceed.  They  acknowledge 
alfb  a  bad  fpirit  of  great  power,  by  whom 
all  the  evils  that  befal  mankind  are  in^ 
flidled.  To  him  they  pray  in  their  dif- 
trefles  j  begging  that  he  will  either  avert 
their  troubles  or  mitigate  them.  They  ac- 
knowledge befide  ^ood  fpirits  of  an  infe- 
rior degree,  who  in  their  particular  depart- 
ments contribute  to  the  happinefs  of  mor»- 
VoL.  IV.,       .    Gg  tals. 
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tals.  But  they  feem  ta  have  ao  notion  of 
a  fpirit  divefted  of  matttt*.  They  believe 
their  gods  to  be  of  the  human  form,  but 
of  a  nature  more  excellent  than  ncian. 
They  believe  in  a  future  ftate ;  and  that 
their  employments  will  be  fimilar  to  vrhat 
they  are  engaged  in  here,  but  without  la- 
bour or  fatigue ;  in  fhort,  that  they  flball 
live  for  ever  in  regions  of  plenty,  and  en- 
joy in  a  higher  degree  every  gratification 
they  delight  in  here.  According  to  Arao- 
bius,  certain  Roman  deities  preiid^d  over 
the  various  operations  of  men,  Venus 
prefided  over  carnal  copulation  j  Puta  af- 
fifted  at  pruning  trees ;  and  Feta  in  re-? 
quefting  benefits :  Nemeftrinus  was  god 
of  the  woods,  Nodutus  ripened  corn,  aad 
Terenfis  helped  to  threfh  it ;  Vibilia  af- 
fifted  travellers;  orphans  were  under 
the  care  of  Orbona,  and  dying  perfoas, 
of  N^nia;  Offilago  hardened  the  bones 
of  infants ;  and  Mellonia  protected  bees, 
^nd  beftow'd  fweetnefi  on:  their  honey. 
The  inhabitants  of  the  ifland  of  For- 
mofa  recognife  two  fupreme  deities  in 
company;  the  one  a  male,  god  of  the  men, 
the  other  a  female,  goddejfe  of  the  women. 
The  b\ilk  of  their  infeagr  deities  are  the 
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fouls  of  upright  men^  who  ate  conftantly 
doing  good,  and  the  fouls  of  wicked  men ^ 
who  are  conftantly  doing  ill.  The  inland 
negroes  acknowledge  one  fi;ipreme  beings 
creator  of  all  things;  attributing  to  him 
infinite  powcr^  infinite  knowledge,  and 
ubiquity.  They  believe  that  the  dead  are 
tonverted  into'  fpirits,  termed  by  them 
lananini^  or  protecftors,  being  appointed  16 
guard  their  parents  and  relations.  The 
ancient  Goths  and  feveral  other  northern 
nations^  acknowledged  one  fupreme  be- 
ing; and  at  the  fame  time  worfliipped  three 
fubordinatc  deities ;  Th^r,  reputed  the 
fame  with  Jupiter ;  Oden,  or  Woden,  the 
fame  with  Mars ;  and  Friga,  the  fame 
with  Venus  *.  Socrates  taking  the  cup 
of  poifon  from  the  executioner,  held  it  up 
toward'heaven^  and  pouring  out  fomeof  it 
as  an  oblation  to  the  fupreme  Deity,  pro-* 
nounced  the  following  prayer :  "  I  implore 
"  the  immortal  God  that  my  tranflatidn 
**  hence  may  be  happy.**     Then  turning 

*  Regnator  omnium  Deus,  cetera  fubjefta  atque 
parentiaj  Tdcitus  de  moribus  Germanaruni^  cap. '^g* 
[/it  Englijb  thus  :  **  One  God  the  ruler  of  all  j  the 
**  reft  inferior  and  fubordinate.'^J 

G  g  a  to 
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to  Crito,  faid,  **  O  Crito  !  I  owe  a  cock  to 
**  Efculapius,  pay  it.'*  From  this  inci- 
dent we  find  that  Socrates,  foaring  above 
his  countrymeq,  had  attained  to  the  belief 
of  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity.  Bnt  in 
that  dark  age  of  religion,  fuch  purity  is 
not  to  be  expedled  from  Socrates  himfelf, 
as  to  have  rejedled  fubordinate  deities, 
even  of  tl;ie  mercenary  kind. 

Different  offices  being  affigned  to  the 
gods,  as  above  mentioned,  proper  names 
followed  of  courfe.  And  when  a  god  was 
afcertained  by  a  name,  the  bufy  mind 
would  naturally  proceed  to  trace  his  ge- 
nealogy. 

As  unity  in  the  Deity  was  not  an  efta- 
bliflied  dodlrine  in  the  countries  where  the 
Chriftian  religion  was  firft  promulgated, 
.  Chriftianity  could  not  fail  to  prevail  over 
Paganifm ;  for  improvements  in  the  men- 
tal faculties  lead  by  fure  fteps,  tho'  flow, 
to  one  God. 

The  fifth  ftage  is,  the  belief  of  one 
fupreme  benevolent  Deity,  as  in  that  im- 
mediately foregoing,  with  many  inferior 
benevolent  deities,  and  one  only  who  is 
malevolent.  As  men  improve  in  natural 
knowledge  and  become  Ikilful  in  tracing 
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caufes  from  efledls,  they  find  much  lefs 
xaalice  and  ill-defign  than  was  imagined : 
humanity  at  ^aft  prevail^,  which  with  im- 
proved knowledge  .banifh  the  fufpicion  of 
ill-defign,  in  every  cafe  where  an  event 
can  be  explained  without  it.  In  a  word, 
a  fettled  opinion  of  good  prevailing  in  the 
world,  produced  convii^ion  among  fome 
nations,  lef^  ignorant  than  their  neigh- 
bours and  lefs  brutal^  that  there  is  but 
one  malevolent  fubordinate  deity,  and 
good  fubordinate  deities  without  number* 
The  ancient  Perfians  acknowledged  two 
principles ;  one  all  good  and  all  powerful, 
named  Hormuz^  and  by  the  Greeks  cor- 
ruptly Oromazes ;  the  other  evil,  named 
Ahariman^  ^nd  by  the  Greeks  Arimanes. 
Some  authors  affert,  that  the  Perfians  held 
thefe  two  principles  to  be  co-eternal :  o- 
ihers  that  Oromazes  firft  fubfifted  alone, 
that  he  created  both  light  and  darknefs, 
and  that  he  created  Arimanes  out  of  dark- 
nefs. That  the  latter  was  the  opinion  of 
the  ancient  Perfians,  appears  from  their 
Bible,  termed  the  Sadder;  which  teaches, 
That  there  is  one  God  fupreme  over  ill, 
many  good  angels,  and  but  one  evil  fpi«* 
ric     Plutarch  acquaints  us,  that  Hormus 
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and  Ahariman,  ever  at  variance,  formed 
each  of  them  creatures  of  their  own  ftamp; 
diat  the  former  created  good  genii^  fuch 
as  goodneft,  truth,  wifdom,  juftice;  and 
that  the  latter  created  evil  gehii,   fuch  as 
iiifidelity,     falsehood,     oppreiflion,     theft. 
This  (yftem  of  theology,  commonly  term- 
ed the  Manivheim  Jyfttniy  is  faid  to  be  alfo 
the  religious  creed  of  Pegu,  with  the  fol- 
lowing addition,  that  the  evil   principle 
only  is  to  be  worfhipped ;  which  is  abun- 
dantly probable,  as  fear  is  'a  predominant 
paflion  in  barbarians.    The  people  of  Flo- 
rida believe  a  fupreme  benevolent  Deity, 
and  a  fubordinate  deity  that  is  malevo- 
lent :   negleAing   the  former,   who,  they 
iky,  does  no  harm,  they  bend  their  whole 
attention  to  foften  the  latter,  who,  they 
fay,  torments  them  day  and  night.     The 
inhabitants  of  Darien  acknowledge  but 
one  evil  fpirit,  of  whom  they  are  defpe- 
rately  afraid.     The  Hottentots,  mentioned 
by  fome  writers  as  altogether  deflitute  of 
religion,  are  on  the  contrary  farther  ad- 
vanced toward  its  purity,  than  fome  df 
their  neighbours.    Their  crted  is.  That 
there  is  a  fupreme  being,  who  is  goodncfs 
itfelf ;  of  whom  they  have  no  occafion  to 
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fbnd  in  awe^  as  he  is  incapable  bj  his 
natinre  to  hurt  them ;  that  there  h  alio  a 
malevolent  fpirit^  fubordinate  tt>  the  for- 
mer^ who  muft  be  ferved  and  worfhipped 
in  order  to  avert  his  malice.  The  Epi- 
curean dodrine  with  refpcdl  to  the  god^ 
in  general^  That  $)eing  happy  in  thein- 
feivea  they  extend  not  their  providential 
care  to  men^  differs  not  widely  from  what 
the  Hottentot  beTievcs  with  refped  to  the 
fupreme  being. 

Having  traced  the  fenie  of  deity,  frMa 
its  dawn  in  the  groflfeft  favages  to  its  ap- 
proaching maturity  among  enlightened 
nations,  we  proceed  to  the  kft  (lage  c^ 
the  progreis,  which  makes-the  true  fyftem 
of  theok)gy ;  and  that  is,  conviction  of  a 
fupreme  betng,  boundlefs  in  every  pcr- 
fedion^  without  fubordinate  deities,  be- 
nevolent or  malevolent.  Savages  leara 
early  to  trace  the  chain  of  camfes  and  ef- 
fects, with  refpedt  to  ordinary  events: 
they  knowthat  fafting  produces  hunger, 
that  labour  occafions  wearind^,  that  fire 
bums,  that  the  fun  and  rain  contribute  to 
vegetation^  But  when  they  go  beyond 
fuch  familiar  events,  they  lofe  fight  of 
caufe  and  eflfed;  the  changes  of  weather, 
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of  winds,  of  heat  and  cold,  imprds  them 
with   a   notion   of  chance:    earthquakes, 
hurricanes,  ftorms  of  thunder  and  light- 
ning, which  fill  them  with  terror,  are  a- 
fcribed   to    malignant  beings  of  greater 
power  than    man.     In    the    progrefe    of 
knowledge  light  begins  to  break  in  upon 
them :  they  difcover,  that  fuch  phenome- 
na, however  tremendous,  come  under  the 
general  law  of  caufe  and  effedli  and  that 
there  is  no  ground  for  afcribing  them  to 
malignant  fpirits.     At  the  fame  time,  our 
more  refined  fenfcs  ripen  by  degrees :  fo- 
cial  affeftions  come  to  prevail,  and  mora- 
lity makes  a  deep  impreflion.     In  maturi- 
ty of   fenfe    and    underftanding,    bene- 
volence appears    more    and   more ;    and 
beautiful   final   caufes^  are   difcovered  in 
mapy  of  nature's  produdions,  that  for- 
merly were  thought  ufelefs,  or  perhaps 
hurtful:    and   the  time  may  come,    we 
have  folid  ground   to  hope  that  it  will 
come,  when  doubts  and  difficulties  about 
the  government  of  Providence,    will  all 
of  them  be  cleared  up ;  and  every  event 
be  found  conducive  to   the  general  good. 
Such  views  of  Providence  baniflx  malevo- 
lent deities  j^  ai\d  we  fettle  at  laft  in  a  jnoft, 
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cwnfoit^bte  opinion ;  dther  that  there  are 
no  fiaich  beittgB ;  or  that,  if  they  cxift  and 
are  pertnitted  to  perpetrate  any  mifchicf, 
it  is  in  order  to  ph>duce  greater  good"*; 
iThtis,  trough  a  long  maze  of  errors, 
man  arrives  at  true  religion,  acknow- 
ledgittg  but  one  Being,  fupreme  in  power,  . 
intelligence,  and  benevolence,  who  crea- 
ted ail  otb«r  beings,  to  whom  all  otHelr 
beings  ^re  fubjec^ed,  and  who  dircdls  e»- 
rery  ^vent  to  anfwer  the  beft  purpofes. 
This  tvftem  is  true  theology  f. 

Having  gone  through  the  diiferent 
ftages  of  religious  belief,  in  its  gradual 
progrefe  toward  truth  and  purity,  J  pro* 
cced  to  a  very  important  article,  The  hi-* 
ftory  of  tutelar  deities.-  The  belief  of  tu- 
telar deities  preceded  indeed  feveral  of  the 

*  The  Abyilinians  think  that  the  afcribing  to  the 
devil  the  wicked  a£ts  of  vfhith  the  Pdrtugueze  de* 
clare  Um  to  be.  g|iilty»  is  ftdUnginto  tjbe  error  of 
the  Maaj£hee&9  who  admit  two  priaciples,  one 
goodi  one  evil,  ^ 

t  B&nyfeenn.to  rdifk  the  dofkrine  vt. unitf ^ia 
the  Deity  4  but  is  at  a  lok  about  formiqg^  any  ju  ft 
conception  of  him,  fometimes  confidering  the  world 
to  be  our  only  dcltf,  fometimes  the  fun. ' 
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fiages  mentioned,  witnefs  the  tutelar  de-p 
ities  of  Greece  ^nd  Rome ;  but  as  it  is  not 
conneded  with  ai^y  one  of  them  ejticluiive 
of  the  reft,  the  clearQefs  pf  method  requiT 
red  it  to  be  ppilponed  to  all  of  them.  This 
belief,  founded  on  felfiOinefs,  made  a  rar 
pid  progrefs  after  property  in  the  goods  of 
fortune  was  eftablifhed.  The  Greeks,  the 
Romans,  and  indeed  mod  nations  that 
were  not  mere  fayages,  appropriated  tp 
themfelyes  tutelar  deities,  who  were,  under- 
flood  to  befriend  them  upon  all  occaiions ; 
and,  in  particular,  to  fight  for  them  a- 
gainfl:  their  enemies.  The  Iliad  of  Ho- 
zner  i;5  full  of  miraculpus  battles  between 
the  Greeks  ^  and  Trojans,  the  tutelar  dei- 
ties mixing  with  the  contending  parties, 
^nd  partaking  of  cvgry  difafter,  death  on-r 
ly  excepted,  which  immortals  could  not 
fuffer.  The  laref^  penate^^  or  houfehojd- 
gods,  of  Indoftan,  of  Greece,  and  of 
Rome,  bear  witnefe,  that  every  family, 
perhaps  every  perfon,  was  thought  to  be 
under  the  prote(5lion  of  a  tutelar  deity. 
Alexander  ab  Alexandro  gives  a  lift  of 
tutelar  deities.  Apollo  and  Minerva  were 
the  tutelar  deities  of  Athens;  Bacchus  an4 
Hercules  of  the  Bceptian  Thebes ;  Juno 
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of  Carthage^  Samos^  Sparta^  Argos,  and 
Mycene ;  Venus  of  Cyprus ;  Apollo  of 
Rkodes  and  of  Delphos  ;  Vulcan  of  Lem« 
nos ;  Bacchus  of  Naxus ;  Neptune  of  Te- 
nedos,  &c.  The  poets  teflify,  that  evea 
individuals  had  tutelar  deities : 

.  Mulciber  in  Trojam^  pro  Troja  ftabac  Apollo : 
^qua  Venus  I'eucrisi  Pallas  iniqua  fuit, 

Oderat  ^neam,  propior  Saturnia  Turno ; 
Hie  tamen  Veneris  numine  tutus  erat. 

£aepe  ferox  cautiim  pctiit  Neptunus  Uiyflem^     ^ 
Eripuit  patrno^iaepe  Minerva  iuo  *  (a)* 

Though  the  North-American  fayages  re* 
cognife  a  fupreme  Being,  wife  and  bene*- 
volenti  and  alfo  fubordinate  benevolent 
fceings  who  are  intrufted  with  the  govern-, 
ment  of  the  world  }  yet  as.  the  great  di« 
fiance  of  thefe  fubordinate  beings  and  the 
full  occupation  they  have  in  general  go- 

♦  ««  Tht  tage  of  Vtileani  and  the  martial  maid, 
««  Purfu'd  olid  Troy;  but  Ffacebus'  love  repay'd. 
.  •*  -^neasfafe,  defy'd  g^eat  Juno's  hate; 
.  <c  For  Venus  guards  her  favoured  offspring's  fate: 
'  *«  In  vain  Ulyfles  Neptune's  wrath  aflails, 
**  O'er  winds  and  wAves  .Minerva's  power  pre- 
"  vails,*' 

[a)  0vi4  Trift.  lib.  u  cleg.  5. 

H  h  2  Yernment, 
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verpmcRt,  are  fxtppofedc  to  aiake  tb.ei«^  over- 
look individiiaJfii^  every  man  has  a  tutelar 
d-eity  oC  his  own,  termed*  Manitouj  who  is 
comftiuGitly  hxYoked  during  war  to  give  him 
yi^'pry  over  his  eAfiHoties.  The  Matches^ 
bordering  oa  the  MiiMppt,  oSer  up  the 
Ikulls  of  their  enemies  to  their  god,  and 
depbfice  them  in  his  temple.  They  con- 
fider  that  being  as  their  tutelar  deity,  who 
ailifls  them  againil  their  enemies,  and  to 
who{n  therefore  the  fkuU  of  an  enemy 
muft  be  an  acceptable  offering.  Tho* 
they  worfhip  the  fun,  who  impartially, 
flrines  on  all  mankind ;  yet  fuch  is  their 
partia:lity,  that  they  confider  themfelves  as 
his  chofen  people,  and  that  their  enemies 
are  his  enemies." 

A  belief  lb  sbftKrd  (hews  wdful  imbecil- 
lity  in  human  nature.  Is  it  not  obvious, 
tha^  the  great  God  of  heaven  and  earth 
\/  governs  the  world  by  ipflcxible  laws^frotii 
which  he  never  can  fwervc  in  any  cafe^ 
becaufe  they  are  the  bcft  poffible  in  every 
cafe?  To  fuppofe  any  family  or  nation  to 
be  an  objed  of  his^P^c^liar  love,  is  no  lefs 
impious,  than  to  luppofe  any  family  or 
nation  to  be  an  objed  of  his  peculiar  ha-^ 
tred ;  they  equally  arraign  Providence  of 

partiality^ 
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paniaJky*;  Eyen  tJike.  .Gotbs  had  mcce  jull 
nolMJiiius  of  the  Dekj*  Totik,  recommend- 
iog.to>  hia.pe0|>le  jufticc  atnd  bumanityy 
^y^/'  (^are:  fie  hdbcte^  ca  quae:  amari  ab 
^'  hoi]ttnj»bus  fioleat  ita  Tcbis  faWa  fere^ 
^^  ii  jufti^iae  rcireireiitisni  fervaveruis.  Si 
^'  cranfitifl  m.  mores  alios,  etiam  Deum  ad 
^\  lu)ftes>  tranfimvujiii  Neque  enim  ille, 
*^  aut  omnibtts  oouiinq  hominibus,  aut 
**^  uni  alicui  genti,  addicit  fe  fociura  *.** 

That  God  was  once  the  tutelar  deity  of 
thejcws^  is  true  J  biat  not  in  the  vulgar 
acceptatiap  €)f  that  term,  importing  a  deityr 
ckafem  by^  a  people  to  be  their  patron  and 
prote<aor.  The  orthodox  faith  is,  "  That 
**  Gnod  chofe  the  Jews  as  his  pecunai/ peo- 
ple, not  from  an^y  partiality  to  them, 
b«t  that  there  might  be  one  nation  to 
keep  alive  the  knowledge  of  one  fupreme 


*  **  Be  ^fibred  of  this*  that  while  jt  preferte 
•*  your  rcverepcc  for  juilice,  ye  will  enjoy  all  the 
*^  bleffings  which  are  eftimable  among  mankind.  If 
••  yc  rcfufc  to  obey  her  didtates,  and  your  morals 
*^  bccoiDe  corrupted,  God  himlelf  wit(  abandon  you, 
•^  and  take  the  pavt  of  your  enemie^.  For  akhough 
V  the  benevolence  of  that  power  is  not  par.cialljp 
*«  confined  to  tribe  or  peopk,  yet  in  the  eye  of  bis 
**  juftice  alt  men*  are  not  ec^ually  the  obje£b  of  his 
<«*  approbation*''  , 

''  Deity  J 
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"  Deity  j    which    fliould    be    pf ofperoud 
while  they  adhered. to  him,  and  unpro* 
fperous.when  they  declined  to  idolatry; 
not  only  in  order  to  make  them  perfe-^ 
*•  vcre  in  the  true  faith^  but  alio  in  order 
"  to  exemplify  to  all  nations  the  conduct 
•*  of  his  Providenccw**     It  is  certain,  how- 
ever, that  the  perverfe  Jews  claimed  God 
Almighcy  as  their  tutelar  deity  in  (he  vul- 
gar acceptation  of  the  term.     And  this  er- 
ror throws  light  upon  an  incident  related 
in  the  Ads  of  the  Apoftles.    There  was  z 
prophecy  firmly  believed  by  the  Jews,  that 
the  Meffiah  would  come  among  them  in 
perfon  to  reftore  their   kingdom.      The 
Chriftians  gave  a  different  fenfe  to  the  pro- 
phecys  namely,  that  the  kingdom  promiied 
was  not  of  this  world.     And  they  faid, 
that  Chrift  was  fent  to  pave  the  way  to 
their  heavenly  kingdom,  by  obtaining  fpr- 
givenefs  of  their  fins.    At  the  fame  time^ 
as  the  Jews  held  all  other  nations  in  ab- 
horrence, it  was  natural  for  them  to  con- 
clude, that  the  Mefiiah  would  be  fent  to 
them    only,    God*s    chofeu:   people :    fof 
which  reafon,  even  the  apoftles  were  at 
firft  doubtful  about  preaching  the  gofpel 
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to  any  but  to  the  Jews  [a).  But  the  a- 
poftle$  reflcdiing,  that  it  was  one  great 
purpofe  of  the  miiBbn,  to  banilh  from  the 
Jews  their  grovelling  and  impure  notion 
of  a  tutelar  deity,  and  to  proclaim  a  (lat^ 
of  future. happinefs  to  all  who  believe  in 
Ghrift,  they  proceeded  to  preach  the  go- 
fpel  to  all  men :  *'  Then  Peter  opened  his 
**  mouth,  and  faid,  Of  a  truth  I  perceive, 
that  God  is  no  rcfpedler  of  perfons  :  but 
in  every  nation,  he  that  feareth  him, 
and  worketh  righteoufnefs,  is  accepted 
with  him  {b)^  The  foregoing  reafon* 
ing,  however,  did  not  fatisfy  the  Jews: 
they  could  not  digeft  the  opinion,  that 
God  fent  his  Mefliah  to  lave  all  nations, 
^nd  that  he  was  the  Qod  of  the  Gentiles 
as  well  as  of  the  Jews.  They  (lormed  a- 
gainfl  Paul  in  particular,  for  inculcating 
that  dodlrine  {c). 

Coniidering  that  religion  in  its  purity 
was  eftabliihed  by  the  gofpel,  is  it  not  a*- 
fnazing,  that  even  Ghriftians  fell  back  to 

{a)  See  tl^e  loth  and  nth  chapters  of  the  Ads  of  ihm, 
i^poftles* 

{h)  Afts  of  the  Apoftles,  x,  J4. 
^c)  Aas  of  the  A{>oft|es,  chap,  ij* 

the 
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the  wdrfeip  of  tutetir  deiti*?    -T^h^tKa 
not  indeed  ad^pt  the  abfurd  <xpiiik)ii,  *!h« 
the  fupreme  Being  wa<s  tkeirtutelar  deky; 
but  they  held,  that  thiere  are  divme  pep* 
ions  fubordinate  to  the  Ateigbty,    who 
take   under  their  care  aadloto,   fkmilies, 
and  even  mdividuals^  an  opinicm  th^t  dif- 
fers not  cflentialljr  ^om  that  of  fcmtelar  de- 
ities among  the  Heathens.     That  opiiiiDn; 
which  flatters  feif-^love,  took  root  in  the 
fifth  century,  when  the  jdeificatiorttjof  faints 
was  itetroduced,  fimilar  rto  tbe.«d^ficarioii 
of  bef  beis  among  the  ancient^     Peopfc  afe 
fond  of  friends  to  be  their ^iaterceiloars} 
and    witti   i*egird   to  the  Oeity\    dei^d 
feints  were  thought  the  propereft  imerodT*' 
fors.     Temples  were  btiilt?  and  dedicated 
to  them ;  and  foiemn  ri^-es  of  worfliip  in- 
ftituted  to  render  thetn  prppitio^s/   It  was 
imagined,  that  the  fouls  of  deified  faints 
are  at  liberty  to  rdam  w&er^  they  lift,  and 
that  they  love  the  ^places,  wfeere  tfcteir  bo- 
dies are  interred ;  which  a/ccordingly  made 
the  fepulchres  of  the  faints  a  common  ren-^ 
dezvous  of  fupplitants.     What  paved  the 
way  to  notions  fo  abfurd,  was  the  grofi 
ignorance  that  clouded  the  Chriftian  world,, 
after  the  northern  barbarians  became  ma- 
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the  bifhops  were  fo  ^iHuerate,.  as  to  |>einf 
debtcd.to- others  for  ^the  £t^allow  fera^ns 
they  pfeadied.;  and  the  yery>few  .of/thfij: 
order,  who  r  had  aay  .  learnk^  4^tis^f4 
theoifelves  with  ,cbmpoiif)g  insipid  hqa^it 
UeS|  colle^d[^  from .  the  ^  writirigs  o^  AUr 
gu/;iiji..Wid- Gregory.  :ln  tl\€ri>iath::ijeflkr 
tiiry,^mat«ers^rew  wOfli?  land  ^ovj^^^fyf 
thefe  ;^ift5s,:,  i^ld .  *t  firft  to  be  m^dia^of!^ 
for  G|ififtii^©feia;genierid^  W^re  nc^w  coijr 
,Y®?ffid^%«W  /W«^l4r.  4«tieft  rip .  theiftn^eft 
f€qf§,.:^A#»  flpjmpii  ,pifeY^U?4,f  th^t^r^^iJlfi 
;fai(xt^a9.>Mrcbpecu|>i«dr>bt3^^^  the  fpi^ls:  a€ 

ii4itijd«^ls,ji  j^kh  ted.*t<$ry  ehwchKwfti 
£yery  pjfwateiChrifUanv  to  eleA  for  tfaeim- 
itliicS'  a  ^^anthnijar  labot),  id  i)e  their  pitroft 
or  Jiiwlar  :dkity»>  That  pratftice  madid  i  it 
fl^flTarJi  i6<fe:ifeify  folftts^ without  ^kdilim 
J)r4er  toJurmlh^a-tmclar!  dcityi  to.  every  jino- 
dividual,.  :  [Tihe A^bbwg of iainiis,.  bi:cairit 
^  Hew  fo^riie.pf  abufcAcand  frauds  in  the 
£hn^li  ^fjkl;:  jyiiigj  wonders  iweroi  int 
^emed^  i^^./abulous  biftQrij8*..<:QrappifetJ| 
^0  ^d^bfftS8iSSfAoi[Cs  ,that  ..nesier\  wcre;perf 
for0l]^^jaBcbto ig^orifyip^ibn^rwho  odvet 
lisd  a..beis#k^i4iiCKl  ^^19  |relig^n;ajmdg 
^,^0L.  XV.  I  i  Chriftiaas, 
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Chiiftisns,  lunk  dcmh  to  as  low  a  ftate  as 
it  had  been  among  Pagans/ 
'  There  ftill  remains  upon  hand,  au  capi- 
tal branch  of  dur  hiftory;  and  that  is 
Idolatry,  which  properly  figntfi^  the  wor- 
ihippiag  Ttfible  objeds  as  deities.  But  as 
idelatty  eridently  fprung  from  religious 
woHhip,  corrupted  by  the  ignorant  and 
brutifh;  it  will  make  its  appearance  with 
more  advantage  in  the  .next^  chapter,  of 
.which  religious  worfhip  is  th0  tuhfi€t. 

We  have  thus  traced  with  wary  ftqis. 
the  gradual,  progf  eft  of  theology  through 
many  ftages,  cm-refpodding  to  the  gradual 
i>peniiigs'and  iniprovementi  of uhift  human 
mmd.'  But  the>  that  p'rogrefs,  Un  ahnoft 
all  icountries,  appfears-uniforfti  wiiih  reCpedi 
to  the  order  6f  fiicceflion,  It  is  far- other- 
wife  with  refpei^  to  the  quickneis  o€  fuc* 
ceflion:  nations,*  like  individuals,  make 
«  lprogre&  from  infancy  to  taatiirity  j  but 
they  advance  not  Vfith  an  equal  pate,  fome 
making  a  rapid  progre&  toWapd  perfe^pn 
in  knoDtledg^  jstnd  in  religion;  while  o^ 
thers  remain  ignor^t  bat4>alikhs;  The 
rdigion  of  Hindof^n,  if  we  credit'  hiftory 
€»r  tradition,  had  Advanced  to  *  a^  confider^ 
fble  degree  of  ijpwrity  and  reteiQ^nt,  at  a 
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very  early  period.    The  Hihdoftan  Bible^ 

termed  Qxaahbbade  or  Sbqftab^  gives  aa 

accouot  of  cbe  creation^  la^  of  the  an* 

gels,  and  creation  of  man;    inftrudts  us, 

in  :th«  umty  of  the  Deity,   but  denies^  his 

prelcience,  as  being  inconfiftent  with  free* 

will  in  man ;   all  of  them  profound  doc* 

trines  of  an  illuminated  peo{^e,  to  efts^liih 

which  a  long  courfe  of  time  muft  have 

been  requifice,  after  wandering  through 

errors  without  nUmb^^     Compared   with 

the  Hindows  in  theology^  even  the.Gieeka^ 

were  mere.  iavages«    The  Grecian  gods 

wece  held  to  be  liitle  *  bietjcer  than  men^ 

and  their  hiftory,    s^s  above  mentioned, 

carrefponds  to.  die  notioa  eatojrtain'd  of 

them*      . 

In  explaining  the  opinions  of  men  with 
refped):  to  Deity,  Ihave  confined  my  view 
vto  fuch  opinions  as  are  fuggefted  by  prin* 
cifdes  or  biailes  that  make  a  part  of  com- 
mon na^ture;  omitting  many  whimfical 
notions,  no  better  than  dreams  of  a  roving 
imagination.  The  plan  delineated,  fhows 
wonderful  uniformity  in  the  progrefs  of 
religion  through  all  nations.  That  ir- 
regular  and  whimfical  notions  are  far  o^ 
therwife,  is  not  wonderful.  Take  the  fol- 
J' :.:u   "  ^^^  lowing 
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lowing  Tpccimcn. "  The  -kamfk^tfeans  are 
iibc'fo  ftuptdly  ignorant^  as  to  fee  altoge- 
tfrer  void  of  curiofity.  They  •  fcriieftinMS 
think  of  tifetuFalappearanee&.^^Rlliay  fay 
theyi?*is  fome  deity  piiBng  Up^t^  them  j 
and  ^hey  Imagine  the  rainbow  t)o  be  4 
|>iiriy*ctfloured  garftiisnt,  pi^t  on  by  him 
in  preparing  €pv  that  operattofi.  They  be^ 
fUtf^  wind  to  be  produeed  .^'y  a  god  ika^ 
king  with  violence  his  long  haii'-'abiduf  ius 
head.  Such  tales  will  icarce  amufe  €kil^ 
flren  4n"  the  nurfery.  The  inhabkant&of 
the  iflmd  Celebes  formerly  4k:ktioi^edged 
no  gods  but  the  fhn  and  the  moon^  which 
were  held  to  be  eternS^l.  iAqibitidtffdr  fu- 
pertority  ixiade  thern  fall  out.  Th^e  mdM 
being  wounded  in  flying  from  the  fun^ 
^^  deliTered  of  the  ^rth.  '. 

iiitherto  of  the  gradual. openirfgs'of  the 
^uman  mind  with  Tefpe^  to  Deity.  I 
clofe  this  fedion  with  an  accotiiit  of  fome 
unfound  notions  concerning  thc'cohdiid 
of  Providence,  and  concerning  fome  fpe- 
^ulative  matters.  I  begin  with  the  fiwr- 
mef.* 

In  days  of  ignorance,-  the  condu<3:  ol* 
Providence  is  very  little  underftood.  Far 
from  having  any  notion,  that  the  govern- 
'^  meat 
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'meht  bf  tfciB  wbrid -tercftVrfed  on  by  gen»- 
ral  lawi^;*tv4^lch  are  inflexiiDle  bets^ofe  they 
aw  tiie^ibAft  pbffibJcy '  ei<ry  inapoftiajjt  ef: 
vefit  *t6  'fifttpft^tited  ta  a«»  rtna^iatd  iattfy)- 
|)c>fiiio#  off^che  Dmy^  h%  the  Oredati 
gods  i^jgw. thought' ^^^^  have  bodies  'like. 
Wiori,  ^hcl^^KfcQ  m«n  ta»  »fequiVe^iionriM^ 
tn^litf J  t  ith^iy^  wertt  Iraagiped  to^  A€k:^^\^t 
m^nj  forffli'ivg  l&ort-fighted  plans  of  dpid^ 
ratbiv  ^i^ '^'^^y^^g  ^^^^  tixne  't6 

time;  according^  to'  e3i:ig4ncl»&.  jgyQA  the 
wife  A«benkni5'  had  aa^uttarr  a^enfionr^at 
^ilofDphierS'%rho  attelnptiedto  account  for 
«fi«^;ibf  gen^r^l  la);es:  fitdi  dodvine 
th^^'^thcinght  tended  tiifepter  the  gods,  and 
to  .prevent  tfeem  from  gbvi^rhing  events  at 
th^r  pteafut^c,'  An  edipfa  being  held  a 
prognoftit  gmn  by  the  gods  of  fome  grie<- 
Touif  calan^i(y,  An^xagbras  wa^  accufed 
of  Atb^iftH'foir  attempting  to  explain  the 
eclip^  of  the  xnoDB  by  natural  caufes :  he 
^as  thrown  into  prifpi^  and  with  jdiifi^ 
cuky  was  relijeved  by  the  influence,  of  Pe^ 
ricieSi  iProtagords  wag  baniihed  Athens 
for  maintaining  the  ifame*  do^flrine.  Pro^ 
copius  overflows  with  iignal  interpofitioni 
of^  Providerieev  and  Agatbias^  begiiming 
at  the  battle  of  Marattho%.  fagehr  ^ain- 
.'"^^-'^  tainS| 
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tains,  that  from  that  time  downwaid,  there 
was  not  a  battle  loft  but  by  an  immediate 
judgement  of  God^  for.  the  fins  of  the 
commander,  or  of  his  army^  or  of  one 
peribn  or  other.    Our  Saviour's  dodlrine 
with  refpedl  to  thofe  who  fufiered  by  the 
£iU  of  the  tower  of  Silo'am,  olight  to  have 
opened  their  eyes ;   but  fuperftitions  eyes 
are  iiever  opened  by  inftrudlion^     At  the 
£ime  time,  it  i&  deplorable  that  fuch  belief 
has  no  good  influence  on  manners :  .  on  the 
contrary,  never  doth  wickedneis  ib  much 
abound  as  in  dark  times,    A  curious  faft 
is  related  by  Procopius  {a)  with  re(ped  to 
that  fort  of  fuperffitio<i.     When    Rome 
was  befieged  by  the  Goths  and  in  danger 
of  deftru£lioh,^  a  part  of  the  town-wall 
was  in  a  tottering  condition.    Belifarios, 
propofing  to  fortify  k,  was  oppo&d  by  the 
citizens,  affirming,  that  it  was  guarded 
by  St  Peter.     Procopius  obferves,  that  the 
event  anfwered  expectation.;   for  that  the 
Goths,  duriiig  a  tedious  fiege,  never  once 
attempted  that  weak  part.     He  adds,  that 
the  wall  remained  in  the  fame  ruinous 
ftate  at  the  time  of  his  writing.     Here  is 
^  curious  conceit-~Peter  created  a  tutelar 
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deity,  able  and  willing  to  connterat5l  the 
kWs  by  which  God  governs  the  material 
world.  And  for  what  mighty  benefit  to 
his  votaries  ?  Onl^to  fave  them  five  or 
fifty  pounds  in  rebuilding  the  crazy  part 
of  the  wall. 

It  is  no  lefe  inconfiftent  with  the  regu- 
lar courlfe  of  Providence,  to  believe,  as 
many  formerly  did,  that  in  all  doubtful 
cafes  the  Almighty,  when  appealed  to, 
never  falls  to  inter  pole  in  favour  of  the 
right  fide.  The  inhabitants  ofConftan-* 
dnople,  ann.  1284,  being  fplit  into  parties 
about  two  contending  patriarchs,  the  Em-? 
peror  ordered  a  fire  to  be  made  in  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  and  a  paper  for  each' 
party  to  be  thrown  into  it;  never  doubt- 
ing, but  that  God  would  fave  from  the 
flames  the  paper  given  in  for  the  party 
whofe  caufe  he  efpbufed.  But,  to  the 
titter  aftoniihment  of  all  beholders,  the 
flames  paid  not  the  leaft  regarcf  to  either. 
The  fame  abfurd  opinion  gave  birth  to 
the  trial  by  ^re^  by  water,  and  by  fingle 
combat.  And  it  is  not  a  little  remark- 
able, that  Ihch  trials  were  common  a- 
mong  many  nations  that  had  no  in- 
|(crcottrfe   one  with    another:   even    the 
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•naighwned  peqpjc,qf;:fp4omf  irj~crMpc& 
^y  dipping  chejiand(£>f  a;fu%e(ft9d„pierfoQ 
ifk  bot^ipg  qll.:  :I9  cajfef  .of  .5|og^^ul  proof, 
*i»^y.  rflciw-.  in, Ae  i^iijgdona  ofjSi^ift^  ,^  in 
a^afty.q^l^r  cquntf^fi  to  .artifijijyjj,  |)r<>Qfs. 
One  is  to  walk  Barefoot  throughj^ijej,^  jAs 
the-  Siamite^  rare.  AQt^vfkffm^'.  y^Jf^^  2^»re- 
footefi,.  t'hQir  fole$4)eaome  hard ;  ,j»nd  thofe 
▼?JiQ^liayer£kiU,h2fyfia  good  chance  to  j^r, 
fc^pf  vpiihout  l>ijming..  %THft .f it,^  tofet 
4p^n  ;tjieir  feet,  on,  the.  jSre^yi^(^,ftil.,their 
■weig^jwhich  excludfes;  l^e^air,  aml^^pre-. 

cviHuafe  «^rowH;inffl^  a .  B9f»^Jj..^nd^  ie 
vrbo  kefps  th?  jopgeft  ,unidei5  vtaf^.is  de- 
cL^.e.dfjtQ  be^jri  ti^  ;r^g|it^-— Sutjt^^u^jfor^^ 

tious.  opiyaipns.,  •  P^f-pirii:?gQi:y  Vijl,  ;ipfift- 
ing  that  ^hc  Kipg^  of  t^a^le ;  a^ij  Aja^pii 
fliould  lay  afide  their  GothiCj;,lij;i*rgy.  for 
the  Romiflj,  the  matter  was  p|U|^jt<;^.j  trial 
by  fingle  combat;;,  .aj^d  twg^  d^agipipns 
vrerCfCJti^fwi  to  decUr'e.  Jf  y .  vii^^  j^  ojMh 
mop  o3f  pod  AliQJglvgr.^;  g^  EfiPfor 
OtlY54,.obf?rvipg;,  t^jiji^w^-^^g^ar&jjo  dif- 
fer 'about  the-  right. ,<^j,|:fpr«ii^^tiQp..,i,a 
land-cft^es,  a|>p9Jj?ted,i%  d^j  ^J^B 
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right  •£  reprcfentation  gained  tbe  vi€tiHT. 
If  any  thing  can  render  fuch  a  doi^nne 
palatable^  it  is  the  beUeving  in  a  t«clar 
deity,  who  ^itb  lefs  ;abfurdity  may  ioteiv 
pofe  ia  behalf  of  a  favourite  opiniofi,  or 
of  a  favourite  people.  Appian  gravely  re- 
ports,  that  when  th^  city  of  Rhodes  w^ 
befieg^  by  Mithridate$,  a  ftatue  of  the 
goddeft  Ifis  was  feen  to  dart  flames  of  fire 
upon  a  bulky  engine,  raifed  by  the  hor 
£ie^er&  to  overtop  the  wall. 

Hiftorians  mention  an  incident  that 
happened  in  the  ifland  Celebes,,  founds 
ed  an  a  bcilief  of  the  fa^me  ki?kd  with 
that  above  mentioned.  About  two  cen- 
turies ago,  fome  Chriftian  and  forpe  Ma^^ 
hometan  miflionaries  naade  their  way  to 
that  liland.  The  chief  king,  ftruck  with 
the  feaf  of  hell  taught  by  both,  aflembled 
a  general  council ;  and  ftretchin^  his 
Kands  towards  heaven,  addrefled  the  fol- 
lowiQg  prayer  to  the  fupreme  being, 
^*  Great  God,  from  thee  I  demand  no- 
thing but;  juftice,  and  to  me  thou  oweft 
it.  Men  of  different  religions  have 
*'  come  to  this  ifland,  threatening  eternal 
punifliment  to  me  and  my  people  if  we 
difobey  thy  laws.  What  are  thy  laws  ? 
Vol.  IV,  Kk  **  Speak, 
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•*  S^eak,  O  my  God^  who  art  the  author 
**  of  nature:  thou  knoweft  the  bottom  of 
^^  our  hearts,  and  that  we  can  never  in- 
**  tentionally  difobey  thee^  But  if  it  be 
**  unworthy  of  thy  eflence  to  employ 
**  the  language  of  men,  I  call  upon  my 
^*  whole  people,  the  fun  which  gives  me 
^*  light,  the  earth  which  bears  me,  the 
^*  fea  which  furrounds  my  empire,  and 
•^  upon  thee  thyfelf,  to  bear  witnefs  for 
"  me,  ?hat  in  the  fincerity  of  my  heart 
•'  Iwifh  to  know  thy  will;  and  this  day 
^*  I  declare,  that  I  will  acknowledge  as  the 
**  depofitaries  of  thy  oracles,  the  firft  mi- 
**  nifters  of  either  religion  that  fhall  land 
**  on  this  ifland." 

It  is  equally  erroneous  to  believe,  that 
certain  ceremonies  will  protect  one  from 
mifchief.  In  the  dark  ages  of  Chriftiani- 
ty,  the  figriing  with  the  figure  of  a  croft, 
was  held  not  only  to  be  an  antidote  againft 
the  fnares  of  malignant  fpirits,  but  to  in- 
fpire  refolution  for  fupportirig  trials  and 
calamities :  for  which  reafon  no  Chriftian 
in  thofe  days  undertook  any  thing  of  mo- 
ment, till  he  had  uied  that  ceremony.  It 
Yf^s  firmljr  believed   in  France,    that  a 
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gold  or  filver  coin  of  St  Loiiis,  hung  from 
the  neck,  was  a  protedion  againft  all  dif- 
eafes :  and  we  find  accordingly  a  hole  i;x 
every  remaining  coin  of  that  M^gf  for 
fixing  it  to  a  ribband.  In  the  minority 
of  Charles  VIII.  of  France,  the  three,  e^ 
ftates,  arm.  1484,  fupplicated  his  Majefty^ 
that  he  would  no  longer  defer  the  being 
anointed  with  the  holy  oil,  as  the  favour 
of  Heaven  was  vifibly  connedled  with  that 
ceremony.  They  aflSlrmed,  that  his  grand- 
father Charles  VII.  never  profpcred  till  he 
was  anbinted  ;  and  that  Heaven  afterward 
fought  on  his,  fide,  till  the  Englifh  were 
expelled  out  of  his  kingdom  *.     The  high 

*    .,      altar 

♦  That  riaiculous  ceremony  is  kept  up  to  this 
day:  luch  power  has  cuftom.  Take  the  following 
fample  of  it;  "  The  Grand  Prior  of  St  Remi  openst 
'^*  the  holy  phiaU  and  gives  it  to  the  Archbifbop^whoF  . 
*'  with  a  golden  needle  takes  fome  of  the  precious 
*'  oilj  about  the  Elzc  of  a  grain  of  wheat,  which 
•*  he  mixes  with  confecrated  ointment.  The  King 
'*  then  proft rates  himfelf  before  the  altar  on  a  vio- 
'^  let-coloured  carpet,  embroidered  with  fieurs  d^ 
^*  lys,  while  they  pray.  ,  Then  the  Bang  rifcs,  and 
**  the  Archbilhop  anoints  him  on  the  crown  of  the 
"  heads  on  the  ftomach,  on  the  two  elbows,  and 
**  on  the  joints  of  the  arms*  After  the  feveral  a** 
**  nointiDgSi  the  Archbilhop  of  RheimS|  the  Bifhopv 
Kk  a  ••of 
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sdtar  of  St  Marffaret^s  church  in  the  iilaad 
of  IcolocUdil,  was  covered  with  a  plate  of 
blue  marble  finely  veined  9  which  has  faf»- 
fered  from  sl  fuperfliuons  conceit)  that  the 
fmalleft  bit  of  it  will  preierve  a  (hip  from 
finking^  It  has  accordingly  been  carried  off* 
piece*meal ;  and  at  prefent  there  is  icarce 
enough  left  to  make  an  experiment.  In 
the  Sadder,  certain  prayers  are  enjoined 
when  one  fneezes  or  piiTes,  in  order  to 
chafe  away  the  devil.  Cart-wheels  in 
Lifbon^  are  compofed  of  two  clammy 
boards  nailed  together  in  a  circular  form. 
Tho'  the  noife  is  intolerable,  the  axles 
are  never  greafed;  the  noife,  fay  they, 
frightens  the  devil  from  hurting  their 
oxen. 

Nay,  fo  far  has  fuperftition  been  car- 
ried, as  to  found  a  belief,  that  the  devil 
by  magic  can  control  the  courfe  of  Provi- 
dence. A  Greek  bifhop  having  dreamed 
that  a  certain  miracle  had  failed  by  magic, 

^<  of  Lfton  and  Beaovais  cloie  the  openings  of  th< 
**  (hirt  (  the  High  Chamberlain  purs  on  the  tunic 
*'  and  the  royal  mantle  $  the  King  then  kneels  a« 
*<  gain,  and  is  anointed  in  the  palms  of  his  hands.*^ 
Is  this  '  farce  lefs  ludicrous  than  that  of  an  Engliik 
King  curing  the  King's  evil  with  a  touch  i 
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the  fuppofed  magician  and  his  fon  were 
caiidemned  to  die,  without  the  leaft  evi- 
dence but  the  dream.     Montefi^uieu  col*- 
l&Sti  a  number  of  circumftances,  edch  of 
which,     tho'    all  extremely   improbable, 
ought  to  hare  been  clearly  made  out,  iil 
order  to  prove  the  crime  {a).     The  Em- 
peror Theodore  Lafcaris,   imagining  ma- 
gic to  be  the  caufe  of  his  diftemper,    put 
the  perfons  fufpedted  to  the  trial  of  hold- 
ing  a  red-^-hot  iron  without  being  burnt. 
In   the  capitularies   of  Charlemagne,    in 
the  canons  of  feveral  councils,  and  in  the 
ancient  laws  of  Norway,   puhiihments  are 
enabled  againft   thofe  who   are  fuppofed 
able  to  raife  tempefts,  termed  Tempeftariu 
During  the  time  of  Catharine  de  Medicis, 
there  was  in  the  court  of  France  a  jumble 
of  politics,  gallantry,  luxury,  debauche- 
ry,   fuperftition,    and  Atheifm.     It   was 
common   to  take  the  refemblance  of  ene- 
mies in  wax,  in  order  to  torment  them  by 
roafling   the  figure  at  a   flow   fire,   and 
pricking  it  with  needles.     If  an  enemy 
happened  in  one  infl^nce  of  a  thoufand  to 
pine  and  die,  the  charm  was  eflablifhed 
for  ever.     Sorcery  and  witchcraft  were  fb 

{a)  L'Efprit  deslpbc,  lib.  12.  ch.  5; 
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univerfally  believed  in  England,   that  ia 
a   preamble  to   a   ftatute  of  Henry  VIII. 
ann.  151 1,  it  is  fet  forth,   "  That  fmiths, 
^  weavers,  and  women,  boldly  take  upon 
•*  them  gt-eat  cures,  in  which  they  partly 
**  uie  forcery  and  witchcraft."     The  firft 
printers,  who  were  Germans,  having  car- 
ried^ their  books  to  Paris  for  fale,  were 
condemned  by  the  pariiament  to  be  burnt 
alive  as  forcerers ;  and  did  not  efcape  pu- 
nifhment  but  by  a  precipitate  flight*     It 
had  indeed  much  the  appearance  of  for- 
cery, that   a  man  could  write  fo  many 
copies  of  a  book,  without  the  flighted;  va- 
riation. 

Superftition  flourifhes  in  times  of  dan- 
ger and  difmay.  During  the  civil  wars 
of  France  and  of  England,  fuperftition  was 
carried  to  extravagance.  Every  one  be- 
lieved in  magic,  charms,  fpells,  forcery, 
witchcraft,  &c.  The  mod  abfurd  tales 
paft  current  as  gpfpel  truths.  Every  one 
is  acquainted  with  the  hiftory  of  the  Da- 
chefs  of  Beaufort,  who  was  faid  to  have 
made  a  compacSl  with  the  devil,  to  pro- 
cure Henry  IV.  of  France  for  her  lover. 
This  ridiculous  ftory  was  believed  through 
all  France;    and  is  reported  as  a  truth  by 
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the  Duke  de  Sully.  Mud  not  fuperftitioa 
have  been  at  a  high  pitch,  when  that  great; 
man  was  infedled  with  it  ?  James  Howel, 
eminent  for  knowledge  and  for  the  figure 
he  made  during  the  civil  wars  of  England, 
relates  as  an  undoubted  truth  an  abfurd 
fi<5lion  concerning  Jthe  town  of  Hamelen^' 
that  the  devil  with  a  bagpipe  enticed  all 
the  rats  out  of  the  town,  and  drowned 
them  in  a  lake ;  and  becaufe  his  promifed 
reward  was  denied,  that  \\t  made  the 
children  fufFer  the  fame  fate.  Upon 
a  manufcript  doubting  of  the  exidence 
of  witches,  he  obierves,  **  that  there  arc 
*•  fome  men  of  a  mere  negative  genius, 
"  who  crofs  and  puzzle  the  cleareft 
**  truths  with  their  but^  yet^  if:  they  will 
**  flap  the  lie  in  truth's  teeth,  tho'  {he 
•*  vifibly  fkands  before  their  face  with- 
"  out  any  vizard.  Such  perverfe  crofs- 
**  grained  fpirits  are  not  to  be  dealt  with 
**  by  arguments,  but  palpable  proofs :  as 
*^  if  one  deny  that  the  fire  burns,  or  that 
**  he  hath  a  noife  on  his  face.  There  is  no 
•*  way  to  deal  with  him,  but  to  pull  him 
"  by  the  tip  of  the  one  and  put  his  finger 
^*  into  the  other." 

Jn  an  age  of  fuperftition,  men  of  the 
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greateft  judgement  are  ipfeded  {  in  an  m* 
lightened  age,  fuperftition  is  cqpfined  a- 
PH>ng  the  vulgj^r.  Woul(J  oi^e  imagine 
that  the  great  Loul$  of  France  is  an  ex* 
ception.  It  is  hard  to  fay,  whether  his 
canity  or  his  fqperftition  was  the  moft  e- 
minent.  The  Duke  of  Luxembourg  was 
Ills  favourite  and  his  mofl  fuqcefsful  gene* 
ral.  in  order  to  throw  the.  Duke  out  of 
favour,  his  rivals  apcufed  him  of  having  a 
com  pad  with  the  devil.  Th§.  King  per-^ 
knitted  him  to  be  treated  with  great  bru* 
tality,  on  evidence  no  lefs  fqolifli  and  al>* 
fqrd,  th^n  that  on  whiqh  old  wQme^we^q 
fome  time  ago  condemned  a3  witches. 
"  There  arc  mapy  examples  of  the  attri- 
bitting  extraordinary  virtue  to  certain 
tjiings,  in  themfelves  of  no  fignificancy. 
The  Hungarians  were  poflefled  of  a  goMen 
crown,  fent  from  heaven  with  the  pec^lia^ 
virtue,  as  they  believed,  of  beftowing  upon 
the  perfon  who  wore  it,  an  undoubted  title 
to  be  their  king.. 

J3ut  the  moft  extraordinary  ^effort  of  ab-» 
furd  fuperdition,  is  a  perfuaiion,  that  one 
may  control  the  courfe  of  Providence,  by 
making  a  downright  bargain  with  God 
Almighty  to  jreceive  from  him  ipid  pro 
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pu).  A  herd  of  Tartars  in  Siberia,  named 
by.  the  Ruffians  Baravinjkoi^  have  in  every 
hut  a  'wooden  idol  about  eighteen  inches 
high  4  to  which  they  addrefs  their  prayers 
for  plenty  of  game  in  hunting,  promifing 
it,  if  fuccefsful,  a  new  coat  or  a  new 
bonnet :  a  fort  of  bargain  abundantly 
brutiih;  and  yet  more  excufable  in  mere 
lavages,  than  what  is  made  with  the  Vir- 
gin Mary  by  enlightened  Roman  Cathp^ 
lies  i  who,  upon  condition  of  her  relie- 
ving them  from  diftrefs,  promife  her  a 
waxen  taper  to  burn  on  her  altar.  Phi- 
lip II.  of  Spain  made  a  vow,  that,  upon 
condition  of  gaining  the  battle  of  St  Quin- 
tin,  he  would  build  the  monaftery  of  E(^ 
curial ;  as  if  an  eftablifhment  for  fome  idle 
monks,  could  be  a  motive  with  the  gre^t 
God  to  vary  the  coarfe  of  his  Providence*. 

♦  Having  gained  the  battle  of  St  Quintm  on  the 
feftival  of  St  Laurence,  Philip  reckoned  himfelf  ob- 
liged to  the  faint  for  this  viAory,  as  much  as  to  God 
Almighty  i  and  accordingly,  he  not  only  built  the 
monaftery  he  had  vowed,  but  alfo  a  church  for  the 
faint  and  i  palace  for  himfelf,  all  under  one  roof: 
and  what  is  not  a  little  ludicrous,  the  edifice  is  built 
in  rcfemblancc  of  a  gridiron,  which,  accordisg  ta 
the  legend,  was  the  inftrument  of  Laureace's  mar« 
tyrdpm. . 
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BditktI)e^ab^urdityTof  J  thinking,  tii^  fudb^ 
vows  can  have  trhe'  cffedk  vto  alter  iht  efta^i- 
bliflied  laws  of  Providence;  tijtfy  betray  a 
moft  contemptible  notion  of  the  Deity,  as 
if  his  favours,  like  a  horic  or  a  cow,  cqvil4 
be  purchafed  with  money. 

But  however  looft  and  disjointed  evasits 
appear  to  the  ignorant,  when  viewed  w 
pad  or  as  pafling;  future  events  take  on 
a  very  different  appearance.  The  do(5lrinc 
of  prognoftics,  is  evidently  founded  upon 
9  fuppoiition  that  future  events  are  unal- 
terably fixed ;  for  otherwife  that  doctrine 
would  appear  ablurd,  even  to  the  igno'? 
rant.  No  bias  in  human  nature  ha$ 
greater  influence,  than  curiofity  about  fu- 
turity; which  in  dark  ages  governs  vnth- 
out  control :  men  with  no  leis  folly  thai) 
iriduftry  have  ranfacked  the  earth,  the  fea, 
the  air,  and  even  the  ftars,  for  prognoftics 
of  future  events.  The  Greeks  had  their 
oracles,  the  Romans  their  augurs,  and  all 
the  world  their  omens.  The  Grecian  ora- 
cles and  the  Roman  auguries,  are  evident- 
ly built  upon  their  belief  of  tutelv  deities; 
^nd  the  nnmberlefs  omens  that  influence 
weak  people  in  every  country,  fqem  to  reft 
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tipoa  the  fame  fotiridatian  *.  Ancient  hi- 
(lories  are  Huffed  withomeas,  prodigies,  and 
progt^fttcs  :  Livjr  overflows  with  fooleries 
6f  that  kind.  Endlefs  are  the  adverfe  omens 
reported  by  Appian  of  Alexandria,  that 
are  faiid  to  have  given  warning  of  the  de^ 
feat  of  Craffus  by  the  Parthians  j  and  no 
fewer  in  niiiniber  are  thofe  which  happen-^ 
ed  at  the  death  of  the  ]E.lxiperor  Hadriani 
if  we '  believd  Spartianus.  Lampridiuisi 
tirith:  great  gravity,  recites  the  omens 
which  prognoAicated  that  Alexander  Se^ 
vertisf  i*fould  be  Emperor:  ,he  wa&.ijoni 
the  faime  day  on-;  "Wbtch  Alexai^der  the 
Griat :  died :  he  .Mi  ibraught  forth  in  * 
temple  dbdidated  td  Alexander  the  Gre^t ; 
he  w9)S.hained  Ai^'andiri  and  2&%  aid  wo- 
man gavtf  td  his  ra<)tber;  a  pigeon's  egg  of 
n  puhplexolour  productd  on  ^is'  birtlvday;. 
A  comet  is  an  infallible  prognoftic  of  the 

*  It  is  no  wonder  thatt  the  Romans  were,  fuperfti- 
ttdufly  addifted  to  omens*  arid  auguries  \  like   mere 
favag^^;  'they  put  no  valiie  upfbti^atijr  'Tcic'nce  but" 
tihESit  oF  f i(^r  ;   aUcf,  fai^;tbat  reafon,  thejr  batiifhed  . 
all   philofophers,    as    ofelefs   members   pf.  (S^ckty.. 
Thus,  that  natioHi  fo  ficr<;e  and  fo  great  in  war, 
(urrendered  themfelves  blindly  to  ruperftiuoxiy  .and 
became  flaves  to  imaginary  evils.     Even  thcjr  graveft  r 
lufioriaos  wertf  deeply  tainted^ wuh  that  difcaie. 

JL  1  2  death 
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death  of  a  king.  But  of  what  king  T 
Why,  of  the  king  who  dies  next.  Sueto<» 
nius,  with  the  folemnity  of  a  palpit*in- 
ilrudlcr^  informs  us,  that  the  death  of  the 
Emperor  Claudius  was  predi<5ted  by  a  co- 
met; and  of  Tiberius,  by  the  fall  of  a 
tower  during  an  earthquake*.  Such  o- 
jMiiions,  having  a  foundation  in  our  na- 
turCj  take  faft  hold  of  the  mind,  when  en- 
yigorated  by  education  and  example.  E- 
wvi  philo(bphy  is  not  fufficient  to  eradi- 
cate them  but  by  flow  degrees:  witne& 
Tacitus,  the  mod  profound  of  all  hifto- 
rians,  who  cannot  forbear  to  ulher  in  the 
dearth  of  the  Emperor  Otho,  with  a  foolifh 
account  of  a  ft  range  unknown  bird  appear- 
ing at  that  time.  He  indeed,  with  decent 
pelerve,  mentions  it  only  as  a  fadl  report- 
ed by  others ;  but  from  the  glow  of  hit 
j»rrative  it  is  evident,  that  the  ftory  had 
made  an  impreflion  upon  him.  When 
Onojander  wrote  his  military  inftitutions, 
which  was  in  the  fourth  century,  the  in- 
trails  of  an  animal  ikcrificed  were  ftill  de^ 
pended  on  as  a  prognoflic  of  good  or  bad 

*  Charlemagne,  tho*  an  eminent  aftronomer  for 
his  time,  was  afraid  of  comets  and  ecliples. 

.   ^  fortune* 
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fortunb.  And  in  chap.  15^  he  endeavourt 
to  account  for  the  misforcanes  that  fome-^ 
times  happened  after  the  moil  favourable 
prognoftics ;  laying  the  blame,  not  upon 
the  prognoftiC)  but  upon  fome  crofs  acci- 
dent 4:hat  was:  not  forefeen  by  the  tutelar 
deity.  The  ancient  Germans  drew  many 
of  their  omens  from  horfes :  "  Proprium 
"  gentisy  eqoiorum  prefagia  ac  monitus 
**  experici;  Publice  aitintur  iifdem  nemo- 
^*  ribus  ac  lucis,  candide,  et  nullo  mprtali 
**  opere  contad^i,  quos  preflbs  facro  cur- 
**  ru,  facerdos,  acres,  vel  princeps  civi- 
^*  tatis,  comitantur,  hinnitufque  ac  fre- 
^*  mitus  ob&rvanc.  Nee  ulllaufpicio  ma- 
"  jor  fides,  nbn  folum  apud  p^bem,  fed 
**.  apud  proceres,  apud  facerdotes  *  (^i),** 
There  is  fcarce  a  thing  itth  or  imagined,' 

*/*  It  is  peculiar  to  that  people,  to  deduce  omen^ 
^  and  prefages  from  horfes*  Thefe  .  animals  are 
*y  maintained  at  the  public  expence»  in  groves  and 
^f  iorefts,  and  are  not  allowed  to  be  polluted  with. 
««  any  work  for  the  ufe  of  man  %  but  being  yoked  in. 
^  tl^e  facred  chariot,  the  prieft,  and  the  king,  or 
"  chief  of  the  ftate,  attend  them,  and  carefully  ob- 
•*  ferve  their  neighipgs.  The  greateft  faith  is  given' 
^f  to  this  method  of  augury,  both  among  the  vulgar 
*^  and  the  nobles.'' 

{a)  Tacitus  De  moribus  Germanorum,  cap.  za 

but 
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hut  what  the  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar 
confider  as  a  prognoftic  of  fome  future  e-^ 
▼ent.  The  Hindows  rely  on  the  augqrj 
of  birds,  precifely  as  the  old  Romans  did. 
Tbo'  there  is  not  the  flighteft  .probability, 
that  an  impending  misfortune  was  ever 
prevented  bjr  fiich  prognofHcs ;  yet  the 
deiire  of  knowing  future  events  b  fo  deep- 
ly rooted  in  out  nature,  that  omens  will 
always  prevail  among  the  villgar,.  in  fpite 
pf  the  cleareft  light  of  philofbphy  *. 
.  With  refpefl:  to  .prophecies  iti  particular,  • 
one  apology  may  be  made  fot  them^  that 
no  other  prognoftic  of  futurity  is  lefs  apt 
to  do  miichief.  What  Procopitis  {a)  ob- 
ferves  of  the  Sybilline  oracles,,  -is  equally 
Applicable  to  all'  prophecies,  *^  That  it  is 
^.*. above  the  fagacity  of  man  to  ezpkin 
"  any  of  them  before  the  event  happen^ 
"  Matters  are  there  h^dled,  not  in  any 

'-  *  Is  it  not  mortifyhig  ta  htitmah  prtde^  tbal  a; 
great  phtk^opher  lEaan^  fhould  think  like  th^  vul^ 
gar  upion  tlu&  fubjed);  ?  With  refpeA  to  rcjbhinp 
in  London  upob  the  marriage  of  the  'idaughter  of 
Heaiy  VIL  of  England  to  Jatnea  IV.  of  Scotlamd/ 
he  fays,  "  not  from  any  afieAioD  to  the  Scots,  but 
^<  from  a  fecret  inftin^  and  in^ration  of  the  ad- 
««  vantages  that  would  accrue  from  the  m^ch.*^ 

{a)  Gothica  Hiftoria,  lib.  U     .  ,  ..       ' 

"  order, 
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'*  order,  mor  in  a  contmued  difcourie : 
"  but  after  mentioning  the  diftrefles  of 
**  Africai^  for  example,  they  give  a  flight 
^^  touch  at  the  Periians,  the  Romans,  the 
**  Aflyrians;  then  returning  to  the  Ro- 
^^  (nans,  they  fall  flap-da(h  upon  the  ca*« 
^  lamities  of  Britain."  A  curious  example 
of  this  obiervation,  is  a  book  of  prophe** 
cies  compofed  in  Scotland  by  Thomas 
Learmont,  commonly  called  Thomas  the 
Rhymer^  becaufe  the  book  is  in  rhyme« 
Plutarch  in  the  life  of  Cicero  reports,  that 
a  fpedlre  appeared  to  Cicero's  nurie,  and 
foretold,  that  the  child  would  become  a 
great  fupport  to  the  Roman  ftate;  and 
moft  innocently  he  makes  the  following 
refledtion,  ^^  This  might  have  pafled  for 
*•  an  idle  tale,  had  not  Cicero  demon(lra« 
^*  ted  the  truth  of  the  predidion."  At 
that  rate,  if  a  predidion  happen  to  prove 
true,  it  is  a  real  prophecy  ;  if  otherwife,  it 
is  an  idle  tale.  There  have  been  prophecies 
not  altogether  fo  well  guarded  as  the  Sy» 
billine  oratcles.  Napier,  inventor  of  the 
logarithms,  found  the  day  of  judgement 
to  be  predided  in  the  Revelation ;  and 
named  the  very  day,  which  unfortunately 
^e  furvived.  He  made  another  predic- 
tion, 
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tion,  but  j^ihidently  named  a  day  fo  df- 
ilant  as  to  be  in  no  hazard  of  blufhing  a 
fecond  time.     Michel  Stifels^    a  German 
clergyman,  fpent  moft  of  his  life  in  at- 
tempting to  difcover  the  day  of  judge- 
ment ;  and  at  lad  announced  to  his  pa- 
rifhionersi  that  it  would  happen  within  a 
year.     The  parifhioners,  refolving  to  make 
the  bed  of  a  bad  bargain,  fpent  their  time 
merrily,  taking  no  care  to  lay  up  provi- 
fions  for  another  year;  and  £o  nice  was 
their  computation,  as  at  the  end  of  the 
year  to  have  not  a  morfel  remaining,  ei- 
ther of  food  or  of  induftry.     The  famous 
Jurieu  has  fliewn  great  ingenuity  in  ex- 
plaining prophecies ;    of  which  take  the 
following  inftance.     In  his  book,  intitled 
AccompUJhment  of  the  prophecies^  he  demon- 
ftrates,  that  the  bead  in  the  Apocalypfe, 
which  held  the  poculum  aureum  plenum  abo^ 
mnationum*^  is  the  Pope;  and  his  reafon 
is,  that  the  initial  letters  of  thefe  four  La- 
tin words  compofe  the  word  papa ;  a  very 
fingular  prophecy  indeed,  that  is  a  pro- 
phecy in  Latin,  but  in  no  other  language. 
The  candid  reader  will  advert,  that  fuch 
prophecies  as  relate  to  our  Saviour  and 
f  <^  The  golden  cup  fuU  of  abominatioos*^ 

tend 
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tend  to  afcerCain  the  truth  of  his  miflion, 
fall  not  under  the  foregoing  reafoning ;  for 
they  do  not  anticipate  futurity,  by  produ- 
cing foreknowledge  of  future  events.  They 
were  not  underftood  till  our  Saviour  ap- 
peared among  men ;  and  then  they  were 
clearly  underftood  as  relative  to  him. 

There  is  no  end  of  fuperftition  in  its  va- 
rious modes.  In  dark  times,  it  was  be- 
lieved univerfally,  that  by  certain  forms 
and  invocations,  the  fpirits  of  the  dead 
could  be  called  upon  to  reveal  Future  e- 
vents.  A  lottery  in  Florence,  gainful  to 
the  govetrnment  and  ruinous  to  the  people, 
gives  great  fcope  to  fuperftition.  A  man 
who  purpofes  to  purchafe  tickets,  muft  faft 
fix  apd  thirty  hours,  muft  repeat  a  certain 
number  of  Ave  Maries  and  Pater  Nofters, 
muft  not  fpeak  to  a  living  '  creature,  muft 
not  go  to  bed,  muft  continue  in  prayer  to 
1^  Virgin  and  to  faints,  till  fobie  propi- 
tious faint  appear  and  declare  the  numbers 
that  are  to  be  fuccefsful.  The  man,  fa- 
tigued with  fafting,  praying,  and  expeda- 
tion,  falls  afleep.  Occupied  with  the 
tfaoBghts  be  had  when  awake,  he  dreams 
that  a  faint  appears,  and  mentions  the 
lucky  numbers*    If  he  be  difappointed,  he 

Vol.  IV.  Mm  is 
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is  vexed  at  his  want  of  memory ;  but  trufts 
in  the  faint  as  an  infallible  oracle.  Again 
he  falls  afleep,  again  fees  a  vifion,  and  a^ 
gain  is  difappointed. 

Lucky  and  unlucky  days,  which  were 
fo  much  relyM  on  as  even  to  be  marked  in 
the  Greek  and  Roman  calendars,  make  an 
appendix  to  prophecies.  The  Tartars  ne- 
ver undertake  any  thing  of  moment  on  a 
Wednefday,  being  held  by  them  unlucky. 
The  Nogayan  Tartars  hold  every  thirteenth 
year  to  be  unlucky;  they  will  not  even 
wear  a  fword  that  year,  believing  that  it 
would  be  their  death ;  and  they  maintain, 
that  none  of  their  warriors  ever  returned 
who  went  upon  an  expedition  in  one  of 
thefe  years.  They  pafs  that  time  in  fatt- 
ing and  prayer,  and  during  it  never  mar- 
ry. The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcar  have 
days  fortunate  and  unfortunate  with  re- 
fped  to  the  birth  of  children :  they  deftroy 
without  mercy  every  child  that  is  born  on 
an  unfortunate  day. 

There  are  unlucky  names  as  well  as  un-^^ 
lucky  days.  Julien  Cardinal  dc  Medicis, 
chofen  Pope,  was  inclined  to  keep  his  own 
name.  But  it  being  obferved  to  him  by  the 
<:ardia9ls,  fays  Quichardin,  that  the  popes 
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who  retained  their  own  name,  had  all  of 
them  died  within  the  year,  he  took  the 
name  of  Clement,  and  was  Clement  V1I« 
As  John  was  held  an  unlucky  name  for  a 
king,  John  heir  to  the  Crown  of  Scotland 
was  perfuaded  to  change  his  name  into 
Robert ;  and  he  was  Robert  III. 

I  cloie  this  important  article  with  a  re** 
fledion  that  will  make  an  imprefiion  upon 
every  rational  perfon.  The  knowledge  of 
future  events,  as  far  as  it  tends  to  influ- 
ence our  condudl,  is  inconfiftent  with  a 
ftate  of  adivity,  fuch  as  Providence  has  al-  . 
lotted  to  man  in  this  life.  It  would  de- 
prive him  of  hopes  and  fears,  and  leavd 
him  nothing  to  deliberate  upon,  nor  any 
end  to  profecute.  In  a  word,  it  would 
put  an  end  to  his  adlivity,  and  reduce  him 
to  be  merely  a  paflive  being.  Providence 
therefore  has  wifely  drawn  a  veil  over  fu- 
ture events,  aflPording  us  nd  light  for  pry- 
ing into  them  but  fagacity  and  experi* 
ence.  . 

Thefe  are  a  few  of  the  numberled  ab- 
iurd  opinions  about  the  condudt  of  Provi- 
dence,  that  have  prevailed  among  Chri- 
ftians,  and  ftill  prevail  among  fome  of 
ti^em*  Many  opinions  no  lefs  abfurd  have 
M  m  a  prevailed 
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prevailed  about  fpeculative  points.  I  con-^ 
fine  my felf  to  one  or  two  inftances  j .  for  ta 
make  a  complete  lift  would  require  a  vo» 
lume.  The  firft  I  (hall  mentiGb,  and  the! 
moft  noted^  is  traufubftantiatioQ ;  a  doc*- 
trine  in  which  it  is  afTerted,  firft,  that  the 
bread  and  wFhe  in  the  facrament  are  con- 
verted into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa- 
viour ;  next,  that  his  body  and  blood  ex- 
ifts  wholly  and  entirely  in  every  particular 
facrament  adminiftered  in  the  Chriftian 
world  even  at  the  fame  inftant  of  time« 
This  article  of  faith,  tho'  it  has  not.  the 
leaft  influence  on  pradlice,  is  reckoned 
fo  eflential  to  falvaticm,  as  to  be  placed  a- 
bove  every  moral  duty.  The  following 
text  is  appealed  to  as  its  fble  foundation. 
**  And  as  they  were  eating,  Jefus  took 
*^  bread,  and  blefTed  it,  and  brake  it,  and 
**  gave  it  to  the  diP:iples^  and  faid.  Take, 
eat;  this  is  my  body.  And  he  took 
the  c)ip,  and  gave  thanks,  and  gave  it 
"  to  them,  faying,  Drink  ye  all  of  it? 
for  this  ia  my  blood  of  the  new  tefta- 
ment,  which  is  ftied  for  many  for  the 
"  remifEon  of  fins.  But  1  fay  unto  you, 
*'  I  willnot  drink  henceforth  of  this  fruit 
^ '  of  the  vine,  until  that  day  when  I  drink 
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**^  it  niw  with  yoti  ih  my  Father's  king- 
"  dom  {a)!'  That  this  is  a  metaphor; 
muftftrike^every  one:  the  jpaflage  cannot 
even*  bear^  a  literal  tneatiing,  confidcring 
the  final  ckttfe;  for  furely  the  moft  zea- 
lous-ftbman^  Catholic  believes  not,  that 
Chrifti^ns  are^  to  drink  hew  wine  with 
their  Saviour  in  the  kingdohi  oif  heaven. 
At  the'fanae  tim6,  it  is  hot  fo  much  as  ih- 
finuatdd,  that  there  was  here  any  miracu- 
lous tranfubftantiation  of  the  bread^and^ 
wine  into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Sa* 
viour;  nor  is  it  infinuated,  that  the  a* 
poftles  believed  they  Were  eating  the  flelh 
of  their  matter,  and  drinking  his  blood. 
St  John,  the  favourite  apoftle,  mentions 
not  a  word  of  this  'ceremony;  which  he 
certainly  wbuM  hot  have' omitted,  had  he 
imagined  itan  eflential  article  of  faith. 

But  fuppx:)fing  tranfubftantiation^  were  - 
clearfy  expfefled  in  this  text,  yet  men  of 
undcrftanding  will  bis  loth  to  admit  a 
meaning  that  Contradidls  their  jfive  fenfes. 
They  will  refled, '  that  no  man  now  living 
ever  faw  the  original  books  of  the  New 
Teftament  j  nor  are  they  certain,  that  the 

(iv)  St  Matthevr,  ixfuit.  kc. 
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editions  we  have,  arc  copied  diredUy  from 
the  originals.     Every  remove  from  them 
is    liable    to    errors,,   which   may   juflly 
create  a  fufpicion  of  texts  that  contradid 
reafon  and  common  fenfe.     Add^  that  the 
bulk  of  Chriftians  have. not.  even  a  copy 
from  the  original  to  build  their  faith  up- 
on; bu^  only  a  tranflation  into  another 
language.     But  the  fecond  branch  of  this 
article  is  obvious  to  a  ftill  ,^ronger  objec- 
tion than  of  its  contradidling  our  fenfes: 
it  is  a  diredt  inconfiftence,  as  we  cannot 
even  confceive  it  poflible  that  the  fame  bo- 
dy or  thing  can  be  in  two  different  places 
at  the  fame  time* 

And  this  leads  to  ^what  chiefly  deter- 
mined me  to  feledl  tjtiat  inflance.  God 
and  nature  havjC  beftowed  upon  us  the  fa- 
culty of  reafon,  for  dilUngviilhing  truth 
from,  fistllchood.  If  by  reafoning  with 
candor  and  impartiality,  we  dilcover  a 
propofition  to  be  true  or  falfe,  it  is  not  in 
our  power  to  remain  indiflfercnt :  we  muft 
judge,  and  our  belief  muft  be  regulated 
by  our  judgement.  I  fay  more,  to  judge 
is  a  duty  we  owe  our  Maker ;  for  to  what 
purpofe  has  he  bcftowM  rcalbn  upon 
us,    but  in  order  to  diredl  o\ir  judge- 
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ment  ?  At  the  fame  time,  we  may  de- 
pend on  it  as  an  intuitive  truth,  that  God 
will  never  impofe  any  belief  on '  us,  con- 
tradidory,  not  only  to  our  reafon,  but  to 
our  fenfes. 

The  following  objedion  however  will 
perhaps  reliih  more  with  people  of  plain 
underftanding.  Tranfubftantiation  is  a 
very  extraordinary  miracle,  reiterated  every 
day  and  in  every  corner  of  the  earth,  by 
priefts  not  always  remarkable  either  for 
piety  or  for  morality.  Now  I  demand  an 
anfwer  to  the  following  plain  queiliont 
To  what  good  end  or  purpofe  is  fuch 
a  profufion  of  miracles  fubfervient  ?  I 
fee  none.  But  I  difcover  a  very  bad  one, 
if  they  have  any  influence;  which  is, 
that  they  accuddm  the  Roman  Catholics, 
to  more  cruelty  and  barbarity,  than  even 
the  grollcft  favages  are  ever  guilty  of: 
ibme  of  thefe  indeed  devour  the  flefli  of 
their  enemies  ;  but  none  of  them  the  flelh 
of  their  friends,  efpecially  of  their  greateft 
friend.  But  to  do  juftice  to  peojple  of 
that  religion,  I  am  confident,  that  this 
f)ippo(ed  miracle  has  no  influence  what- 
pver   upon    their    manners ;    to    me    it 
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appears  impoffible  for  any  man  ftriou'fly 
to  believe,  that  the  bread  andwiae  ufed 
at  the  Lord's  fupper,  is  adlually  converted 
into  the  body  and  blood  of  our  Saviour. 
The  Romiih  church  requires  the  belief  of 
tranfqbftanriation ;  and  a  zealous  Catho- 
lie,  out  of  pure  obedience,  tbiiiks  he  be- 
lieves it.  Convince  once  a  naan  that  ial-* 
vation  depends  on  belief,  and  he  will  be- 
lieve any  thing ;  that  is,  be  will  imagine 
that  he  believes :  Oedo  quia  impsj^tle  ^  *. 

That 

*  A  traveller  deicribing  the  Viigin  Macy's  liouie 

at  Loretto^  has  (he  foUowii^g  reflte^ipn.    '<  When 

'  ^'  there  are  fo  .many  faints  endued  with  fuch  inira* 

**  cuious  powers,  fo  many  relics,  and  fo  many  im- 

**  prcgnated  wells,  each  of  them  able  to  cure  the 

<<  moft  dangerous  difbafes  $    one  would   wonder, 

^<  that  phyficians  could  live  there,  or  pth^&cs  die* 

'*  But   people   die   here   as   elfewhere  ;    and  even 

**  churchmen,     who     preach    upon    the    miracles 

•*  wrought  by  relics,  grow  fick  and  die  like  other 

<'  men.^'  It  is  one  thing  to  beUeve :  it  is  aootber  diiAg 

to  fancy  that  we  believe.     In  the  yeai;  i6d6ajew 

named  Sabatai  Levi  appeared  at  Smyrna,  pretend- 

ing  to  be  the  true  Mefliah,  and  was  acknowledged 

to   be  fo  by  many.     The  Grand  Signior,  for  proof 

of  his  mii&on,    infified  for  a   miracle;   propofiog 

that  he  fliould  prefent  himfelf  as  a  mark  to  be  fltot 

zty  and  promifing  to  believe  that  he  was  the  MeC- 

fiah. 
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That  our  firft  reformers,  who  were  prone 
to  di^er  from  the  Romifh  faith,  fhould  ad* 
opt  this  dodlrine,  ihows  the  fupreme  in-" 
fluence  of  fuperflition.  The  Lutherans 
had  not  even  the  excuie  of  inattention: 
after  prions  examination^  they  added  one 
abfurdity  more ;  teaching,  that  the  bread 
and  wine  are  converted  into  the  body  and 
blood  of  our  Saviour,  and  yet  remain 
bread  and  wine  as  at  firft ;  which  is  term- 
ed by  them  cottfubftanttation.  I  am  per^ 
fuaded,  that  at  this  time  not  a  fingle  man 
of  them  harbours  fuch  a  thought. 

Many  perfons,  impenetrable  by  a  fe-* 
rious  argument,  can  difcover  falfehood 
when  put  in  a  ridiculous  light.  It  re-* 
quires,  I  am  feniible,  a  very  delicate  hand 
to  attack  a  grave  fubjedt  with  ridicule  as  a 
teft  of  truth ;  and  for  that  reafon,  I  forbear 
to  offer  any  thing  of  my  own.    But  I  will 

fiah,  if  he  remained  unwounded«  Sabatat,  decli- 
ntng  the  trial,  turned  Mahometan  to  fave  his  lifc^ 
But  obferve  the  blindnefs  of  fuperftition :  tho'  Sa- 
batai  was  feeo  every  day  walking  the  ftreets  of  Con* 
ftantinople  in  the  Turki(h  habit,  many  Jews  infifted 
that  the  true  Sabatai  was  taken  up  into  heaven^  lea« 
-viag  only  behind  him  his  ihadow;  and  probably 
they  moft  pioufly  fancied  that  they  believed  fo. 

Vol.  IV.  N  n  fet 
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fet  before  my  readers  fome  excerpts  from 
a  book  of  abfolute  authority  with  Roman 
Catholics.  Tho'  tranfubftantiation  be 
there  handled  in  the  moil  ferious  man- 
ner, with  all  the  ceremonies  and  pundi- 
lios  that  naturally  flow  from  it,  yet  in 
my  judgement  it  is  happily  contrived  to 
give  it  a  mod  ridiculous  appearance.  The 
book  is  the  Roman  MifTal,  from  which 
the  following  is  a  literal  tranflation. 

**  Mafs  may  be  deficient  in  the  matter, 
"  in  the  form,  in  the  minifter,  or  in  the 
**  adlion.  Firft,  in  the  matter.  If  the 
"  bread  be  not  of  wheat,  or  if  there  be 
*'  fo  great  a  mixture  of  other  grain  that 
"  it  cannot  be  called  wheat- bread,  or  if 
"  any  way  corrupted,  it  does  not  make  a 
"  facrament.  If  it  be  made  with  rofe- 
**  water,  or  any  other  diftilled  water,  it  is 
"  doubtful  whether  it  make  a  facrament 
"  or  not.  Tho'  corruption  have  begun, 
**  or  tho'  it  be  leavened,  it  makes  a  facra- 
"  ment,  but  the  celebrator  fins  grievouf- 
"ly. 

"  If  the  celebrator,  before  confecration, 
"  obferve  that  the  hoft  is  corrupted,  or 
"  is  not  of  wheat,  he  mull  take  another 
"  hoft :  if  after  confecration,  he  muft  ftill 

"  take 
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"  take  another  and  fwallow  it,  after  which 
**  he  mud  alfo  fwallow  the  firft,  or  give 
"  it  to  another,  or  preferve  it  in  feme 
"  place  with  reverence.  But  if  he  have 
"  fwallowed  the  firft  before  obferving  its 
"  defcdls,  he  muft  neverthelefs  fwallow 
**  alfo  the  perfeifl  hoft ;  becaufe  the  pre- 
"  cept  about  the  perfedlion  of  the  facra- 
"  ment,  is  of  greater  weight  than  that  of 
"  taking  it  failing.  If  the  confecrated 
"  hoft  difappear  by  an  accident,  as  by 
*'  wind,  by  a  miracle,  or  by  fome  ani* 
"  mal,*  another  muft  be  confecrated. 

"  If  the  wine  be  quite  four  or  putrid, 
"  or  made  of  unripe  grapes,  or  be  mixed 
"  with  fo  much  water  as  to  fpoil  the  wine, 
"  it  is  no  facrament.  If  the  wine  have 
^*  begun  to  four  or  to  be  corrupted,  or  be 
**  quite  new,  pr  not  mixed  with  water, 
"  or  mixed  with  rofe- water  or  other  di- 
*^  ftiiled  water,  it  makes  a  facrament,  but 
*^  the  celebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

"  If  the  prieft,  before  confecration, 
**  obferve  that  the  materials  are  not  pro- 
**  per,  he  muft  ftop,  if ""  proper  materials 
"  cannot  be  got;  but  after  confecration, 
**  he  muft  proceed,  to  avoid  giving  fcan- 
*VdaU  If  proper  materials  catx  be  pro- 
N  n  2  -      "  cured 
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**  cured  by  waiting,  he  muft  watt  for 
^'  them,  that  the  ifcrifict  may  not  remain 
**  imperfed. 

■*  Second,  inform.  If  any  of  the  words 
*V  of  confecration  be  omitted,  or  ,any  of 
^*  them  be  changed  into  words  of  a  diflfer- 
*'  cnt  meaning,  it  is  no  facrament :  if  they 
^*  be  changed  into  words  of  <  the  fame 
^^  toeaning,  it  makes  a  fs^cfament;  but 
**  the  cclebrator  fins  grievoufly. 

"  Third,  in  the  minifter.  If  he  does 
^^  not  intend  to  make  a  facrameiit,  but  to 
^*  cheat ;  if  there  be  any  part  of  the  wine, 
^'  or  any  wafer  that  he  has  iiot  in  his  eye, 
^^  and  does  not  intend  to  confecrate;  if  he 
**  have,  before  him  eleven  wafers,  and  in- 
*V  tends  to  confecrate  only  ten,  not  deter- 
**  mining  what  ten  he  intends  :  in  thefe 
"  cafes  the .  confecration  does  not  hoW, 
^'  becftufe  intention  is  .  rcquifitc.  If  he 
*'  think  there  are  ten  only,  and  intends 
"  to  confecrate  all  before  him,  they  are  all 
^*  cohfecrated ;  therefore  priefts  ought  al- 
"  ways  to  have  fuch  intention^  If  the 
"  prieft,  thinking  he  has  but  one  wafer, 
-  {hall,  after  the  confecration,  find  two 
"  flicking  together,  he  muft  take  them 
^•*  bpth.     ^nd  he  muft  take  Qff  all  the  re- 

*^  main? 
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^^  mains  cf  the  coniecrated  matter;  for 
*^  tliey  all  belong  to  the  fame  facrifice.  If 
^'  in  confecrating,  the  intention  be  not 
**  adlual  by  wandering  of  mind,  but  vir- 
^*  tual  in  approaching  the  altar,  it  makes 
**  a  facrament:  tho*  priefts  fhould  be  care-" 
*^  fttl  to  hare  intention  both  virtual  and 
"  aaual. 

•*  Befide  intention,  the  prieft  may  be 
^^  deficient  in  difpofition  of  mind.  If  he 
*^  be  fufpended,  or  degraded,  or  excom** 
*^  municated,  or  under  mortal  fin,  he 
**  makes  a  fitcrament,  but  fins  grievoufly. 
**  He  may  be  deficient  alfo  in  difp6fition 
**  of  body.  If  he  have  not  fafted  from 
"  midnight,  if » he  have  tafted  water,  or 
^^  any  other  drink  or  meat,  even  in  the 
^*  way  of  medicine^  he  cannot  celebrate 
*^  nor  communicate.  If  he  have  taken 
**  meat  or  drink  before  midnight,  even 
"  tho'  he  have  not  flept  nor  digefted  it, 
**  he  docs  not  fin.  But  on  account  of  the 
^^  perturbation  of  mind,  which  bars  de- 
^*  votion,  it  is  prudent  to  refrain. 

*'  If  any  remains  of  meat,  (licking  in 
**  the  mouth,  be  fwallowcd  with  the  hoft, 
■*  they  do  not  prevent  communicating, 
^'  provided  they  be  fwallowcd,  not  as  meat, 

"  bu( 
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^*  but  as  fpitdc.  The  feme  is  to  be  laid^ 
*•  if  in  wafliing  the  mouth,  a  drbp  of  water 
**  be  fwallowed,  provided  it  be  againft  our 
«  will. 

**  Fourth,  in  the  adtion.  If  any  requi- 
*'  fite  be  wanting,  It  is  no  facrament;  for 
?^  example,  if  it  be  celebrated  out  of.  holy 
**  ground,  or  upon  an  altar  not  confecra- 
**  ted,  or  not  covered  with  three  napkins ; 
"  if  there  be  no  wax  candles  j  if  it  be  not 
**  celebrated  between  day-brekk  and  noon; 
**  if  the  celebrator  have  not  faid  mattins 
"  with  lauds;  if  he  omit  any  of  the  fa- 
"  cerddtal  robes  ;  if  thefe  robes  and  the 
*'  napkins  be  not  blefled  by  a  bilhop ;  if 
*'  there  be  no  clerk  prcfent  to  fcrvc,  or 
"  one  who  ought  not  to  ferve,  a  woman, 
*V  for  example;  if  thepe  be  no  chalice,  the 
^*  cup  of  which  is  gold,  or  filver,  or 
**  pewter ;  if  the  veftment4>e  not  of  clean 
"  linen  adorned  with  filk  in  the  middle, 
*^  and  blefTed  by  a  bifhop ;  if  the  prieft 
*•  celebrate  with  his  head  covered ;  if  there 
*•  be  no  miflal  prefent,  tho'  he  have  it  by 
*•  heart. 

"  If  a  gnat  or  fpider  fall  into  the  cnp 
"  after  confecration,  the  prieft  muft  fwal- 
**  Jow  it  with  the  bipod,  if  he  can  :  other- 

*         "  wife, 
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wife,  let  him  take  it  out/ wafh  it  with 
wine,  burn  it,  and  throw  it  with  the 
wafhings  into  holy  ground.  If  poifon 
fall  into  the  cup,  the  blood  muft  be 
poured  on  tow  or  on  a  linen  cloth,  re-^ 
main  till  it  be  dry,  then  be  burnt,  and 
the  afhes  be  thrown  upon  holy  ground. 
If  the  hoft  be  poifoned,'it  muft  be  kept 
in  a  tabernacle  till  it  be  corrupted. 
"  If  the  blood  freeze  in  winter,  put 
warm  cloths  about  the  cup :  if  that  be 
not  fufficient,  put  the  cup  in  boiling 
water. 

**  If  any  of  Chrift's  blood  fall  on  the 

ground  by  negligence,  it  muft  be  licked  ' 

up  with  the  tongue,  and  the  place  fcra- 

ped  :  the  fcrapings  muft  be  burnt,  and 

"  the  afhes  buried  in  holy  ground. 

**  If  the  prieft  vomit  the  eucharift,  and 
"  the  fpecies  appear  entire,  it  muft  be 
**  licked  up  moft  reverently.  If  a  naufea 
**  prevent  that  to  be  done,  it  muft  be  kept 
**  till  it  be  corrupted.  If  the  fpecies  do 
**  not  appear,  let  the  vomit  be  burnt,  and 
**  the  aflies  thrown  upon  holy  ground." 

As  the  foregoing  article  has  beyond  in- 
tention fwelled  to  an  enormous  fize,  I  fhall 
add  but  one  other  article,  which  fliall  be 

extremely 
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extremely  fliort;  and  that  is  the  creed  of 
Atfaanaiius.  It  is  a  heap  of  unintelligible 
jarg<Mi;  and  yet  we  isire  appoitited  to  be- 
Hevc  every  article  of  it,  under  the  pain  of 
eternal  damnation.  As  it  enjcnns  belief  of 
rank  contradiftions,  it  feems  purpoiely 
calculated  to  be  a  teft  of  flavifh  fubmiifion 
to  the  tyrannical  audbority  of  a  proud  and 
arrogant  prieft  *• 

*  Kibop  Burnet  icems  doubtful  whether  this 
creed  was  compoied  by  Athanafius.  His  doubts,  in 
my  apprehenfiouy  are  fcarce  (ufficient  to  weigh 
againft  the  unanimous  opinion  of  the  Cbrifiiin 
church. 


CHAP. 
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C    H    A    R       III. 
Religious  Worjbip^ 


TN  the  foregoing  chapter  are  traced  the 
gradual  advances  of  the  ienfe  of  Deity^ 
Iron)  its  imperfe^  ftate  among  favages 
10  its  maturity  among  enlightened  na« 
tions ;  <tifplayi&g  to  ti8  one  great  be^ 
tug,  to  whom  all  other  beings  owe  thdr 
exigence,  who  ix^ade  the  worlds  itnd  who 
governs  it  byiperfedl  laws.  And  our 
perception  of  Deity,  ariiing  from  that 
ienfe^  is  fortified  by  aa  intuitive  pfopofi*** 
tion,  that  there  neceflarily  muft  exifl:  fome 
being  who  had  no  beginning.  Confider- 
ing  the  Deity  as  the  author  of  our  exifl« 
ence,  we  owe  him  gratitude ;  confidering 
him  as  governor  of  the  world,  we  owe 
hina  obedience :  and  upon  thefe  duties  is 
founded  the  obligation  we  are  under  to 
worfliip  him.  Further,  God  made  man 
for  fbciety,  and  implanted  in  his  n^ure 
the  moral  fenfe  to  dire(9;  his  condudl:  in 
.V.OI-.  IV.  O  o'  that 
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that  ftatc.  From  thefe  premifes,  may  it 
not  with  certainty  be  inferred  to  be  the 
•will  of  God,  that  men  fliould  obey  the  dic- 
tates of  the  moral  fenfe  in  fulfilling  every 
duty  of  juftice  and  benevolence  ?  Thelc 
moral  duties,  it  would  appear,  are  our 
chief  bufinefs  in  this  life  ;  being  enforce4 
not  only  by  a  moral  but  by  a  religious 
principle. 

Morality,  as  laid  down  in  a  former 
iketch,  confifts  of  two  great  branches^  the 
moral  fenfe  which  unfolds  the  duty  we  owe 
to  our  fellow-creatures,  and  an  afliye  mo- 
ral principle  which  prompts  us  to  peffoi'm 
that  duty.  Natural  religion  confifts  alfb 
of  two  great  branches, .  the  fenfe  of .  Deity 
which  unfolds  our  diity "  to  our  Maker, 
and  the  adive  principle  of  devotion  which 
prompts  us  to  perform  our  duty  to  him^ 
The  univerfality  of  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
proves  it  to  be  innate ;  the  fame  reafpn 
proves  the  pripciple  of  devotion  to  be  in^ 
nate ;  for  all  men  agr^e  in  worfhipping 
fupcrior  beings,  whatever  difference  there 
may  be  in  the  mode  of  worfhip. 

Both  branches  of  the  duty  we  owe  to 
God,  that  of  worfhipping  him,  and  that 
of  obeying  his  will   with  refpeil  to  our 

fellow-? 
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fellow -creatures,  are  fummed  up  by  the 
Propet  Micah  in  the  following  emphatic 
words.  **  He  hath  Ihewed  thee,  O  man, 
*^  what  is  good :  and  what  doth  the  Lord 
**  require  of  thee,  but  to  do  juftly ,  to  love 
"mercy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
"  God  ?"  The  two  articles  firft  men- 
tioned, are  moral  duties  regarding  our 
fellow- creatures  2  and  as  to  fuch,  what 
is  ^  required  of  us  is  to  do  our  duty  to 
others ;  not  only  as  diredled  by  the  moral 
ienfe,  but  as  being  the  will  of  our  Maker, 
to  whom  we  owe  abfblute  obedience.  That 
branch  of  our  duty  is  referved  for  a  fq- 
cond  fedlion :  at  prefent  we* are  to  treat 
of  religious  worfhip,  included  in  the  third 
article,  the  walking  humbly  with  our 
God. 


O  o  2  SECT. 
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SECT.        L        . 

Religious  Worjhip  refpe fling  the  Deity  ftngfy^ 


T^HE  obligaticMi  we  ire  under  to  woT'* 
^  fhip  God^  OF  to  walk  humbly  with 
hhn,  is^  as  obferved  above^. founded ''oq; 
the  two  great  principles  of  gratitude  and 
obedibiice  ;/  both  of  them  requiring  fan-' 
damentaily  a  *^  pure  hearty  and  a  wellndif* 
poTed  mind.  But  heart'^worfhip  is  alond 
not  fufficientt  there  are  over  and  above 
required  external  figns,  teftifytng  to  othera 
diefenfe  we  have  of  thefe .  duties,  and  a 
firm  refolution  to  perform  them.  That 
fuch  is  the  will  of  God>  will  appear  as 
follows.  The  principle  of  devotion,  like 
mod  of  our  other  principles,  partakes  of 
the  imperfcdlion  of  our  nature :  yet,  how- 
ever faint  originally^  ijt  i^  capable  of  being 
greatly  invigorated  by  cultivation  and  ex- 
ercife.  Private  exercife  is  not  fufficient. 
Nature,  and  confequently  the  God  of  na- 
ture, require  public  exercife  or  public  wot- 
£bip ;  for  devotion  is  communicative^  like 

joy 
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joy  or  grkf  (a) ;  and  by  mutual  communi- 
cation in  a  numerous  aiTembly)  is  greatly 
inYigorated.  A  regular  habit  t)f  expreifing; 
publicly  our  gratitude  and  refignation,  ne*- 
ver  faik  to  jpurify  the  mind,  tending  to 
wean  it  from  every  unlawful  purfuit. 
Thii  is  the  true  motive  of  public  worfliip  j 
not  what  is  commonly  inculcated,  That  it 
is  required  from  us,  as  a  teftimony  to  our 
Maker  of  our  obedience  to  his  laws :  God, 
whb  knows  the  heart,  needs  no  fuch  tefti- 
mony'^. 

The 

(«r)  Elements  oF  Criticiitti>  vbl.  t.  p.  x8o.«dit. ;. 

*  Arnobius  (Adverfus  gentes,  lib,  i.J  accounts^ 
rationaUy  for  the  worfliip  wc  pay  to  the  Deity.: 
^  Hliit  o'ttiiles  ex  m6€t  prdftcrniknur,  hunc  collatts 
**  prcic^bus  ftdoranxv'i  ab  hoc  juft9»  et  honefta,  et 
*<  auditu  ejus  condigna»  depofcimus.  Non  quo  ip« 
<<  fe  defideret  fupplices  nos  eETc,  aut  amet  fubfterni 
**  tot  xnillium  veaeratiotlem  videre.  Utilitas  hsec 
*<  noRra  effj  et  commddi  noflri  rationexn  fpeftans, 
^<  Mam  quia  proni  ad  culpas.  et  ad  libidiuis  varios 
**  appetitus^  vitio  fumus  iufirinitatis  ingenitse,  pati* 
'^  tur  fe  iemper  noi^ris  cogitationibus  concipi :  ut 
**  dutn  ilium  or^mus^  ec  mereri  ejus  contendimus 
*'  xnubera»  accipiamus  iunoccntise  voluntatemi  et  ab 
^  Omni  hds  labe  deViAorum  omnium  amputationc 
•*  pUtgertiUs.** — [/«  Englijb  thus:  "  It  is  our  cu^ 
^'  Horn,  to  prollrate  ourfelves  before  him ;  and  wc 
^J  aik  of  him  fuch  gifts  only  as  are  conflllent  with 
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The  ietting  apart  one  day  in  Icven  for 
public  worihip  is  not  a  pious  inftitution 
merely,  but  highly  moral.  With  regard 
to  the  latter,  all  men  are  equal  in  the  pre- 
fence  of  God  ;  and  when  a  congregation 
pray  for  mercy  and  prote<5lion,  every  one 
muft  be  inflamecf  with  good-will  and  bro- 
therly love  to  every  one. 

In  the  next  place,  the  ferious  and  devout 
tone  of  mind  infpired  by  public  worihip, 
fuggefts  naturally  felf-examination.  Re* 
tired  from  the  buftle  of  the  world  in  that 
day  of  reft,  the  errors  we  have  been  guilty 
of  are  recalled  to  memory :  we  are  afflid- 
ed  fot  thefe  errors,  and  are  firmly  refolved 
to  be  more  on  our  guard  in  time  coming. 
In  ftiort,  Sunday  is  only  a  day  of  reft  from 
worldly  concerns,  in  order  to  be  more  ufe- 

*^  juftlce  and  with  honour,  and  fuitable  to  the  cha- 
"  rafter  of  the  Being  whom  we  adore.  Not  that 
<*  he  receives  pleafure  or  fatisfaftion  from  the 
<^  humble  veneration  o£  thoufands  of  his  creatures. 
<^  From  this  we  ourfelves  derive  benefit  and  advan- 
^  tage ;  for  being  the  flaves  of  appetite,  and  prone 
•*  to  drr  from  the  weaknefs  of  our  nature,  when 
'<  we  addrefs  ourfelves  to  God  in  prayer,  and  ftudy 
'*  by  our  addons  to  merit  his  approbation,  we  gain 
*'  at  leaft  the  wifh,  and  the  inclination,  to  be  vxr* 
"  tuous/*3 
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fully  employed  upon  thofe  that  are  inter- 
nal. Sunday  accordingly  is  a  day  of  ac- 
count; and  a  candid  account  every  fe- 
venth  day,  is  the  beft  preparation  for  the" 
great  day  of  account.  A  perfon  who  di- 
ligently follows  out  this  preparatory  diC* 
cipline,  will  feldom  be  at  a  lofs  to  anfwer 
for  his  condu(5l,  called  upon  by  God  or 
man.  This  coniideration  leads  me  necef- 
farily  to  coiylemn  a  practice  authorifed  a-» 
mong  Chriftians  with  very  few  exceptions, 
that  of  abandoning  to  diverfion  and  mer- 
riment what  remains  of  Sunday  after  pub- 
lic worfhip,  parties  of  pleafure^  dancing, 
gaming,  any  thing  that  trifles  away  the 
time  without  a  ferlous  thought ;  as  if  the 
purpofe  were  to  cancel  every  virtuous  im- 
preflion  made  at  public  worlhip. 

Unhappily,  this  falutary  inftitution  can 
only  be  preferved  in  vigour  during  the 
days  of  piety  and  virtue.  Power  and  o-^ 
pulence  are  the  darling  obje(3:s  of  every 
nation;  and  yet  in  every  nation  poOefled 
of  power  and  opulence  virtue  fubfides, 
felfifhnefs  prevails,  and  fenfuality  becomes 
the  ruling  pailion.  Then  it  is,  that  the  mod 
facred  inftitations,  firft,   lofe  their  hold, 
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next»  aro  difregardec},  aod  ^X  Uft  ^mo^de 
a  fubje<5l  for  ndictile» 

I  (hall  only  add  upon  the  general  head, 
that  lawgivers  ought  to  avoid  virith  cau- 
tion the  enforcing  public  worfhip  by  re- 
wards and  puniOimentfi :  human  Jaws 
cannot  reach  the  heart|  iq  T^hich  the  ef- 
fence  of  worlhip  qpnfifts ;  they  may  in-- 
deed  bring  on  9*  Uftlffs  habic  of  worfhip, 
by  feparating  the  external  ad  from  the  in- 
ternal afiedlion,  than  whicl^  nothing  is 
more  hurtful  XQ  true  reUgion.  The  m%^ 
moft  that  can  be  fafely  ventured,.  i«  tp 
Vring  public  wOTfhip  under  a(nfaipi%a 
powers,  as  a  matter  of  pglice,  for  pre^r^ 
ving  good  order,  and  for  preventing  bad 
eKample. 

The  religion  of  Confucius,  profeflfed  by 
the  literati  and  perfons  of  r^nk  in  China 
and  Tonquin,  confifls  in  a  deep  inward 
veneration  for  the  God  or  King  of  heaven, 
and  in  the  pradiqc  of  every  moral  virtue* 
They  have  .neither  temples,  nor  prie£ks, 
nor  any  fettled  form  of  external  Tirorlhip : 
every  one  adores  the"  fiipf erne  Being  ia  the 
manner  he  hinifelf  thinks  bed.  This  is 
indeed  the  moil:  refined  fyftem  of  celigtoa 
that  ever  took  place  among  .  men ;    but 
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it  is  no(  fitted  for  the  humaa  race*:  an  ex*- 
cellent  religion  it  would  be  for  angels ; 
but  is  far  too  refined  even  for  fages  and 
philoibphers. 

Proceeding  to  deviations  from  the  ge- 
nuine worfhip  required  by  our  Maker, 
and  grofs  deviations  there  have  been,  I 
begin  with  that  fort  of  worfhip  which  is 
influenced  by  fear,  and  which  for  that 
reafon  is  univerfal  among  favages.  The 
American  favages  believe,  that  there  are 
inferior  deities  without  end,  mofl  of  them 
prone  to  mifchief  j  they  negled  the  fu- 
preme  Deity  becaufe  he  is  good ;  and  di-* 
reft  their  worfhip  to  foothe  the  malevolent 
inferior  deities  from  doing  harm.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  Molucca  iflands,  who 
believe  the  exiflence  of  malevolent  beings 
fubordinate  to  the  fupreme  benevolent  Be* 
ing,  confine  their  worfhip  to  the  former, 
in  order  to  avert  their  wrath  ;  and  dne 
branch  of  their  worfhip  is,  to  fet  meat  be- 
fore them,  hoping  that  when  the  belly  is 
full,  there  will  be  lefs  inclination  to  mif- 
chief. The  worfhip  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Java  is  much  the  fame.  The  negroes  of 
Benin  worfhip  the  devil,  as  Dapper  ex- 
prefles  it,   and  facrifice  to  him  both  men 
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and  beads.  They  acknowledge  indeed  a 
fupreme  Being,  who  created  the  univerfe, 
and  governs  it  by  his  providence:  but 
they  regard  him  not :  ."  for,"  fay  they, 
**  it  is  needlefs,  if  not  impertinent,  to 
**  invoke,  a  being,  who,  good  and  gra- 
**  cious,  is  incapable  of  injuring  or  mo- 
*'  lefting  us»"  Gratitude,  it  would  ap- 
pear, is  not  a  ruling  principle  among  fa- 
vages. 

The  aufterities  and  penances  that  are 
pradlifed  in  almoft  all  religions,  fpring 
from  the  fame  root.  One  way  to  pleafe 
invifible  malignant  powers,  is  to  make 
ourfelves  as  miferable  as  poi£ble.  Hence 
the  horrid  penances  of  the  Faquirs  in 
Hindoftan,  who  outdo  in  mortificatioa 
whatever  is  reported  of  the.  ancient  Chri- 
ilian  anchorites.  Some  of  thefe  Faquirs 
continue  for  life  in  one  pofture :  fome  ne- 
ver lie  down:  fome  have  always  their 
arms  raifed  above  their  head :  and  fome 
mangle  their  bodies  with  knives  and 
f courges.  The  town  of  Jagrenate  in  Hin- 
doftan  is  frequented  by  pilgrims,  fome  of 
them  from  places  300  leagues  diflant ;  and 
they  travel,  not  by  walking  or  riding, 
but    by    meafuring  .the   road   with   the 
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length  of  their  bodies  ;  in  which  mode  of 
loco-motion,  fome  of  them  confume  years 
before  they  complete  their  pilgrimage.     A 
ireligious  fe(5l  made  its  way  fome  centuries 
ago  into  Japan,    ternjed  Bubfdoiftsy   from 
Bubsy   the   founder.     This   fedt   has   pre- 
vailed over  the  ancient  fedl  of  the  Sintos, 
chiefly  by  its  afufterity  and  mortifications. 
The  fpirit  of  this  fedl  infpires  nothing  but 
exccflive  fear  of  the  gods,  who  are  painted 
prone   to  vengeance  and   always  offend- 
ed.     Thefe    fedaries  pafs  moft  of  their 
time  in  tormenting  themfelves,  in  order  to 
expiate   imaginary  faults  ;    and   they  are 
treated  by  their  priefts  with  a  degree  of 
defpotifm   and   cruelty,    that  is   not  pa- 
rallelled but  by  the  inquifitors  of  Spain. 
Their    manners     are    fierce,    cruel,    and 
unrelenting,  derived   from   the  nature  of 
their  fuperftition.      The  notion  of  invi- 
fible  malevolent  powers,  formerly  univer- 
lal,  is  not  to  this  hour  eradicated,  even 
among  Chriftians ;  for  which  I  appeal  to 
the  faftings  and  flagellations  among  Ro- 
man-Catholics, held  by  them  co  be  an  ef- 
iential  part  of  religion.     People  infeded 
V9ixh  religious  horrors,  are  never  ferioufly 
7«:onvinced  that  an  upright  heart  and  found 
P  p  2  morality 
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morality  make  the  eflence  of  religion.  The 
dodtrine  of  the  Janfenills  concerning  re- 
pentance and  mortification^  fhpws  evi- 
dently, however  they  may  deceive  them^ 
felves,  that  they  have  an  impreflidn  of  the 
Deity  as  a  malevolent  being.  They  hold 
the  guilt  contr^iSled  by  Adam's  fkll  to  be 
a  heinous  (in,  which  ought  to  be  expiated 
by  acls  of  mortification,  fuch  as  the  tor- 
turing and  macerating  the  body  with  pain»- 
ful  labour,  exceffive  abftiuence,  continual 
prayer  and  contemplation.  Their  penan?- 
ces,  whether  for  original  or  voluntary  fin, 
are  carried  to  extravagance  j  and  thofe 
who  put  an  end  to  their  lives  by  fuch  fe- 
verities,  are  termed  the  facred  viAims  of 
repentance,  confumed  by  the  fire  of  di- 
vine love.  Such  fuicidcs  are  cfteemed  pe- 
culiarly meritorious  in  the  eye  of  Heaven; 
and  it  i:s  thought,  that  their  fufierings 
cannot  fail  to  appeafe  the  anger  of  the 
Deity.  That  celibacy  is  a  ftate  of  purity 
and  perfedlion,  is  a  prevailing  notion  in 
many  countries:  among  the  Pagans,  a 
'  married  man  was  forbidden  to  approach 
the  altar,  for  fome  days  after  knowing 
his  wife ;  and  this  ridiculous  notion  of 
pollution,  contributed  to  introduce  celir 
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bacy  among  the  Roman*CathoIic  priefts^. 
The  £mperor  Otho^  anno  1218,  became  a 
iignal  penitent:  but  inftead  of  atoning 
for  his  fins  by  repentance  and  reftitution, 
he  laid  himielf  down  to  be  trodden  under 
foot  by  the  boys  of  his  kitchen ;  and  fre- 
quently fubmitted  to  the  diicipline  of  the 
whip,  inflidled  by  monks.  The  Emperor 
Charles  V.  toward  the  end  of  his  days^ 
was  forely  deprefled  in  fpirit  with  fear  of 
hell.  Monks  were  his  only  companions, 
with  whom  he  fpent  his  time  in  chanting 
hymns.  As  an  expiation  for  his  fins,  he 
in  private  difciplined  himfelf  with  fuch 
fe verity,  that  his  whip,  found  after  his 
death  f  was  tinged  with  his  blood.  Nor 
was  he  fatisfied  with  thefc  adls  of  morti- 
fication :  timc»*ous  and  illiberal  folicitude 
dill  haunting  him,  he  aimed  at  fbmething 
extraordinary,  at  fome  new  and  Angular 
adl  of  piety,  to  difplay  his  zeal,  and  to 
merit  the  favour  of  Heaven.  The  a6l  he 
fixed  on,  was  as  wild  as  any  that  fuperfti- 

*  Failing  and  celibacy  wei^  by  Zoroafter  -caa- 
demned  with  abhorrence,  as  a  criminal  rejection  of 
ihe  beft  gifts  of  Providcocet 
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.tion  ever  fuggefted  to  a  diftempered  brain: 
it  was  to  celebrate  his  own  obfequies.  He 
.ordered  his  tomb  to  be  ereded  in  the  cha- 
pel of  the  monaftery  :  his  domeftics 
marched  there  in  funeral  proceffion,  hold- 
ing black  tapers  :  he  followed  in  his 
Ihroud :  he  was  laid  in  his  coffin  with 
much  folemnity :  the  fervice  of  the  dead 
was  chanted ;  and  he  himfelf  joined  in 
the  prayers  offered  up  for  his  requiem^ 
mingling  his  tears  with  thofe  of  his  at- 
tendants. The  ceremony  clofed  with 
iprinkling  holy  water  upon  the  coffin ; 
and  the  affiftants  retiring,  the  doors  of  the 
chapel  were  {hut.*  Then  Charles  rofe  out 
of  the  coffin,  and  ftole  privately  to  his  a- 
partment. 

The  hiftory  of  ancient  facrifices  is  not 
,fo  accurate,  as  in  every  inftance  to  afcer- 
tain  upon  what  principle  they  were  found- 
ed, whether  upon  fear,  upon  gratitude  for 
fjivours  received,  or  to  fblicit  future  fa- 
vour. Human  facrifices  undoubtedly  be- 
long to  the  prefent  head :  for  being  cal- 
culated to  deprecate  the  wrath  of  a  male- 
volent deity,  they  could  have  no  other 
motive  but  fearj    and  indeed  they  area 
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xnoft  direful  effedl  of  that  paffion*/    It 
is  rieedlefs  to  lofe  time  in  mentioning  in- 
fiances,  which  are  well  known  to  thofe 
who  are  acquainted  with  ancient  hiftory. 
A  number  of  them  are  qolleded  in  Hifto- 
rical  Law-tradls  [a) :    and  to  thef^  I  take 
the  liberty  of  adding,  that  the  Cimbrians, 
the  Germans,   the  Gauls,   particularly  the 
Druids,   pradlifed   human   facrifices^;    for 
which  we  have  the  authority  of  Julius  Cae- 
:far,  Strabo,.and  other  authors.     A  people 
on    the  bank  of  the  Miflifippi,    named 
Ten/as;,  worChip   the   fun  j    and,    like  the 
Natches  their  neighbours,  have  a  temple 
for;that  luminary,  with  a  facred  fire  in  it, 
continually  btirning.     The  temple  having 
been   fet   on  fire  by  thunder,   was  all  in 
flames  when  fome  French  travellers  faw 
them  throw  children  into  the  fire,  one  af- 
ter another,  to  appeafe  the  incenfed  deity. 
The  Prophet  Micah  (^j,  in  a  paflage  part- 
ly quoted  above,  inveighs  bitterly  againfl; 

*  The  Abbe  de  Boiffy  derives  Jbuman  facrifices 
from  the  hiftory  of  Abraham  preparing  to  facrificc 
his  fon  Ifaac,    which,    fays  he»  wa$  imitated  by  b- 
thers.     A  man  who  is  fo  unlucky  at  gueffing  had  - 
better  be  filentf 

{a)  Trad  i,  {h)  Chap.  6.  " 
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iuch  (aciifices :  ^  Wherewith  (hall  I  come 
•*  before  the  Lord,  and  bow  myi^If  bc^ 
\ "  fore  the  high  God  ;  (hall  I  come  before 
**  him  with  burnt<*ofiferings,  with  calves 
*^  of  a  year  old  ?  will  the  Lord  be  pleafcd 
•*  with  thoufands  of  rams,  or*  with  ten 
^*  thoufands  of  rivers  of  oil?  (hall  I  give 
**  my  firft-bom  for  my  tranfgreflion,  the 
**  fruit  of  my  body  for  the  (in  of  my  foul  ? 
*•  He  hath  (hewed  thee,  O  man,  what  is 
^*  good :  and  what  doth  th^  Lord  require 
**  of  thee,  but  todo  juftly,  to  love  mer* 
**  cy,  and  to  walk  humbly  with  thy 
**  Godr 

The  ancient  Per(ians  acknowledged  0» 
romazes  and  Arimancs  as  their  great  dei* 
ties,  authors  of  good  and  ill  to  men.  But 
I  find  not  that  Arimanes,  the  evil  prin«^ 
ciple,  was  ever  an  object  of  any  religious 
worftiip.  The  Gaures,  who  profefs  the  an- 
cient religion  of  Perfia,  addrefs  no  wor- 
(hip  but  to  one  God,  all-good  and  all- 
powerful. 

Next,  of  worfhipping  the  Deity  in  the 
chara<5ler  of  a  mercenary  being.  Under 
that  head  come  facrifices  and  oblations, 
whether  prompted  by  gratitude  for  fa- 
vours received,  or  by  felf-intereft  to  pro- 
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cure  future  favours:  which-,  for  the  rea- 
fon  mentioned,  I  Ihall  not  attempt  to  dif*- 
tinguiOi,  As  the  deities  of  early  times 
were  thought  to  refemble  men,  it  was  a 
natural  endeavour  in  men  to  conciliate 
their  favour  by  fuch  oflferings  as  were  the 
moft  relifhed  by  themftlves.  It  is  pro- 
bable, that  the  firft  facrifices  of  that  kind, 
were  df  fweet-fmelHng  herbs,  which  in 
the  fire  emitted  a  flavour  that  might  reach 
the  nollrils  of  a  deity,  even  at  a  di- 
ilance.  The  burning  incenfe  to  their 
gods,  was  pradlifed  in  Mexico  and  Peru ; 
add  at  prefent  is  pradifed  in  the  penin- 
fula  of  Corea.  An  opportunity  fo  favour- 
able for  making  religious  zeal  a  fuild  of 
riches  to  the  priefthood,  is  feldom  ne-^ 
gledled.  There  was  no  difficulty  to  per- 
fuade  ignorant  people,  that  the  gods  could 
eat  as  well  as  fniell :  what  was  offered  to 
a  deity  for  food,  being  carried  into  the 
temple,  was  underftood  to  be  devoured  t>y 
him. 

With  refped  to  the  Jewifli  facrifices  of 
burnt-offerings,  meat-offerings,  fin-offer- 
ings, peace-offerings,  heave-offerings,  and 
wave- offerings,  thefe  were  appointed  by 
God  himfelf,  in  order  to  keep  that  ftiff- 
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necked  people  ia  daily  remembrance  of 
their  dependence  on  him,  and  to  preferve 
them  if  poflible  from  idolatry.  But  that 
untradlable  race  did  not  adhere  to  the  pu- 
rity of  the  inftitution :  they  infenfibly  de- 
generated into  the  notion  that  their  God 
was  a  mercenary  being  ;  and  in  that  cha- 
ra<5ler  only,  was  the  worfliip  of  facrifices 
perforihed  to  him.  The  offerings  mention- 
ed were  liberally  beftowed  on  him,  not 
fingly  as  a  token  of  their  dependence,  but 
chiefly  in  order  to  avert  his  wrath,  or  to 
gain  his  favour  *. 

The  religious  notions  of  the  Greeks 
were  equally  impure:  they  could  not 
think  of  any  means  for  conciliating  the 
favour  of  their  gods,  .more  efficacious 
than  gifts.  Homer  paints  his  gods  as 
exceffively  mercenary.  In  the  fourth'  book 
of  the  Iliad,  Jupiter  fays,  **  Of  thefe  ci- 
•*  ties,  honoured  the  moil  by  the  foul  of 

*  There  is  no  mention  in  ancient  authors  of  fifli 
.  being  offered  to  the  gpds  in  facrifice.  The  reafon  I 
take  to  be,  that  the  moft  favoury  food  of  njan  was 
reckoned  the  moft  agreeable  to  their  gods ;  that 
.favages  never  thought  of  fifli  till  land*ammals  be- 
came fcarce  ;  and  t;hat  the  matter  as  well  as  form  of 
facrifices  were  eftablifhed  in  pra£tice^  long  before; 
men  had  recourfe  to  filh  for  food. 
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"  Jove,  is  facrcd  Troy,  Never  (lands  the 
"  altar  empty  before  me,  oblations  pour- 
**  ed  fort)b  in  my  presence,  favour  that 
"  afcendis  the  fkies."  Speaking  in  the 
fifth  book  of  a  warrior,  known  afterward 
to  be  Diomedes,  "  'Some  god  he  is,  fome 
"  power  againft  the  Trojafis  enraged  for 
"  vows  unpaid:  deftrudive  is  the  wrath 
"  of  the  gods."  Diomedes  prays  to  Mi- 
nerva, "  With  thine  arm  ward  from  me 
"  the  foe:  a  year-old  heifer,  O  Queen^ 
"  (hall  be  thine,  broad- fronted,  unbro- 
"  ken,  and  wild-:  her  to  thee  1  will  offer 
"with  prayer,  gilding  with  gold  her 
"  horns."  Precifely  of  the  fame  kind» 
are  the  offerings  made  by  fuperilitious  Ro- 
man-Catholics to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and 
to  faints.  ,  Eledra,  in  the  tragedy  of  that 
name,  fupplicates  Apollo  in  the  following 
terms : 


-O  !  hear  EleAra  too. 


Who,  with  uafpariag  hand,  her  choiceft  gifts 
Hath  never  failed  to  lay  before  thy  altars ; 
Accept  the  little  AU  that  now  remains 
.    For  me  to  give.  .^ 

The  people  of  Hindoftan,  as  mentioned 

above,  atone  for  their  fins  by  auftere  pe- 

Q^q  2  nances  j 
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nances ;  but  they  have  ho  notion  of  pre-* 
fenting  gifts  to  the  Deity,  nor  of  depreca-^ 
ting  his  wrath  by  the  flefh  of  animals. 
On  the  contrary,  they  reckon  it  a  fin  to 
flay  any  living  creature;  which  reduces 
them  to  vegetable  food.  This  is  going  too 
far;  for  the f)eity  could  never  mean  to 
prohibit  animal  food,  when  originally 
man's  chief  dependence  was  upon  it.  The 
abftaining  however  from  animal  food, 
ihows  greater  humanity  in  the  religion  of 
Hindoftan,  Chan  of  any  other  known 
country.  The  inhabitants  of  Madagafcaf 
are  in  a  ilage  of  religion,  common  among 
many  nations,  which  is,  the  acknowled- 
ging one  fupreme  benevolent  deity,  and 
many  malevolent  inferior  ddties/  Moft  of 
their  worship  is  indeed  addrefled  to  the 
latter ;  but  they  have  fo  far  advanced  be- 
fore fcveral  other  nations,  as  to  offer  facri- 
fices  to  the  fupreme  Being,  without  em- 
ploying either  idols  or  temples. 

Philofophy  and  found  fenfe  in  poliihed 
nations,  have  purified  religious  worfhip, 
by  banifhing  the  profeflion,  at  leaft, 
of  oblations  and  facriiices*  The  Being 
that  made  the  world,  governs  it  by 
laws  that    are  inflexible,     becaufe    they 

are 
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are   the  besft;    ftixd  to  imagine  that  he 

can  be  moved  by  prayers,  oblations,  or 

facrifices,  to  vary  his  plan  of  government, 

is   an   impious   thought,    degrading    the 

Deity  to  a  Ijevel.  with  ourfelves :    *  ■  Hear 

**  O  my  people,  and  I  will  teftify  againft 

*'  thee:  I  am  God,  even  thy  God.     I  will 

^  take  no  bullock  out  of  thy  houfe^  nor 

^*  he  goat  out  of  thy  fold  :  for  every  beaft 

**  of  the  foreft  is  mine,  and  the  cattle  up- 

*Von  a  thoufand   hills.     Will  I   eat  the 

••  flelh  of  bulls,    or  drink  the  blood  of 

"  goats?   Offer  unto  God   thankfgiving, 

*'  and  pay  thy  vows  to  the  Moft  High. 

"  Gall  upon  me  in  the  day  of  trouble :  I 

**  will  deliver  thee,  andtL:)u  flialt  glorify 

•*  me  {a)r    "  Thou  defireft  not  facrifige, 

•*  elfe  would  I  give  it ;  thou  delighteftnot 

"  in   burnt*offering.      The   facrifices    of 

"  God  are  a  broken  fpiric :  a  broken  arid 

"  a.  contrite  heart,  O  God,  thou  wilt  not 

«  defpife   {b)r     ''  For  I  defircd  mercy, 

^  and  not  facrifice ;    and  the  knowledge 

•*  of  God  more  than  burnt-offerings  (c).*' 

In  dark  ages,  there  is  great  (hew  of  reli- 


{a)  PfaJm  ja  W  Pfalm  Ji. 

(c)  Hofea  Ti.  6« 
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^on,  with  little;  heart- worfljip :    la  ages 
of  philofophy,  warm  heart- worfhip^  with 
little  Ihew  *. 
.      \  This 

*  Agathias  urges  a  diffcrcdt  rcafon  a^ainft  facrt- 
.  £ce5^    **  £go  dulUtn   naturam  eiie  eziftimo,    cui' 
*^  voluptati  (int  fo&data  faaguine  altam»  et  aaiman^ 
<<  tium  laniense.     Quod  fi  qua  tamen  efl  cui  ifta  finit 
'<  cordi,  Qon  ea  micis  et  behigna  eft  aliqua,  fed  fera   - 
-  <*  ac  rabida/  qualeoK  pavoretn  poetae  finguat,    ct 
^  <*  Metum,  et  Bellodam,   et   Malam  Fortunam^    et 
**  Difcordiami    quam  indomitaai  appeUant.*'-^[|/iF 
Engli/b  thus  :  ^^  I  cannot  conceive,  that  there  (houldl 
**  exift  a  fuperior  being,  who  takes  delight  in    the 
.«  Sacrifice    of '  animals,    ot  in  altars  ftained -^th 
<  *<  blood.     If  fuch  there  be,  his  nature  is  not  bene- 
:  ^'.volent,  but  barbarous  and  cruel.     Such  indeed 
*^  were  the  gods  whom  the  poets  have  created: 
<*  fuch  were  Fear  and  Terror,  the  goddefs  of  War,    * 

*  *'  of  Evil  Fortune,  and  of  Difcord.^3 Arnobius 

batters  down  bloody  facrificcs  with  a  very  dtirious 
argument.  <*  Ecce  fi  bo&  aliquis,  aut  quodlibet.  ex 
<^  his  animal,  quod  ad  placandas  caeditur  mitigan* 
<<  dafque  numinum  furias,  vocem  hominis  fu- 
f «  mat,  eloquaturque  his  verbis :  Ergone,  O  Jupi- 
.  <^  ter,  am  quis  alius  devis  es»  humanum  eft  iftud  et 
<^  reftum,  aut  xquitatis  alicujus  in  aefftimatione  po- 
*^  nendum»  ut  cum  alius  peccaverit,  ego  occidar, 
*<  et  de  meo  fanguine  fieri  tibi  patiaris  fatis,  qui 
*^  nunquam  te  laeferim,  nunquam  fciensaut  nefciens, 
*^  tuum  numen  majeftatemque  violarim,  animal »  ut 
<^  fcis,  mutum,  naturae  mex  fimpUcitatem  fequens, 
*<  nee    multiformium    morum    varietatibus    lubrr- 

•«  cum  ?•» 
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•  This  is  a  proper  place  for  the  hiftory  of 
idolatry  ;  which,  as  will  anon  appear, 
fprung  from  religious  worlhip  corrupted' 
by. men  of  {hallow  underftanding  and 
grofs  conceptions,  upon  whom  things  in**- 
▼ifible  make  little  imprefCon. 

Savages,  even  of  the  lowed  clafs,  have 
an  impreffion  of  invifible  powers,  tho* 
they  cannot  form  any  diftind  notion  of 
them.  But  fuch  impreffion  is  too  faint 
for  the  exercife  of  devotion.  Whether  in- 
fpired  with  love  to  a  good  being,  or  im- 
prefled  with  fear  of  an  ill  being,  favages 
arc  not  at  eafe  without  fome  fort  of  vifible 
obje6i  to  fix  their  attention.  A  great  flonc 
'icfved.that  purpofe  originally;,  a  very  low 

*«*  cum?"— [/«  Engli/b  thus:  "  What  if  the  oy,  . 
^<  while  he  is  led  out  to  flaughter  to  appeafe  the 
•'  fancied  wrath  of  an  ojBTended  deity,  fhould  aflume  . 
*'•  the  human  voice,  and  in  tjiefe  i¥ord8  aftonifh 
^*  his  conduftor$ :  Are  thefe,  O  merciful  God,  are 
^*  thefe  the  diflates  of  humanity,  or  of  juftice,  that 
*f  for  the  crime  of  another  I  (hould  forfeit  my  life. 
**  I  have  never  by  my  will  offended  thee,  and, 
^'  dumb  as  I  am,  and  uninformed  by  reafon,  my 
^^  afliona,  according  to  the  fimplicity  of  my  nature, 
<<  canjiot  have  given  thee  difpleafure,  who  haft 
♦•  made  me  as  I  am.**]— —If  this  argument  were 
Cblid,  it  would  be  equally  conclusive  againft  anifnal 
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inftrumtfnt  indeed  of  religious  woiihip ; 
but  not  altogether  whimfical,  if  it  was  in- 
troduced, which  is  highly  probable^  in 
the  following  manner.  It  was  an  early 
and  a  natural  cuftom  among  favages,  to 
mark  with  a  great  ftone,  the  place  where 
their  worthies  were  interred.;  of  which 
we  have  hints  every  where. in  sincient  hi- 
ftory,  particularly  in  the  poems  of  0|lian« 
"  Place  me/'  fays  Calmar  mortally  wound- 
ed, "  at  the  fide  of  a  ftone  of  remem« 
brance,  that  future  times  may  hear  my 
fame,  and  the  mother  of  Calmar  rejoice 
over  the  ftone  of  my  renown.'*  Super* 
ftition  in  later  times  having  deified  thefe 
worthies,  their  votaries,  rejoicing  as  for- 
merly, over  the  ftoncs  dedicated  to  them, 
h^eld  thefe  ftones  to  be  effential  in  every 
a(5l  of  religious  worfhip  performed  to  their 
new  deities*.     Tradition  points  out  many 

ftones 

*  Frequent  mention  is  made  df  fuch  ftones  ia  the 
poems  of  Oflian.  *'  But  rememberf  my  fon^  to 
^<  place  this  Cword,  this  bow,  and  this  horn,  within 
<<  that  dark  and  narrow  houfe  marked  with  one 
«*  gray  ftone."  p.  55.  **  Whofc  fame  is  in  tliat 
*<  dark-green  tomb  ?  Four  ftones  with  their  heads 
<^  of  mofs  ftand  there,  and  mark  the  narrow  houfe 
<<  of  death."  p.  67.    *'  Let  thy  bards  mourn  thofe 

«  whft 
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ftones  in  different  parts  of  the  world,  that 
were  ufed  in  religious  worfliip.  The  fun 
was  worfliipped  at  Emefa  in  Syria  by  the 
mmt  oi  Elagabalus^  and  under  the  form 
of  a  black  conical  flone^  which^  as  uni- 
verfally  believed,  had  fallen  from  heavea 
on  that  facred  place,  A  large  ftone  wor- 
fhipped  by  the  Peffenuntians,  a  people  of 
Phrygia,  under  the  name  of  Idaa  mater^ 
was,  upon  a  fblemn  embaffy  to  that  people^ 
brought  to  Rome:  it  being  contained  in  the 
Sybilline  books,  thatunlefs  the  Romans  got 
poileffion  of  that  goddefs,  they  never 
would  prevail  over  Hannibal.  And  Pau- 
fanias  mentions  many  ftones  in  Greece^ 
dedicated  to  different  divinities  ;  particu-* 

*'  who  fell,  Let  Erin  give  the  fons  of  Lochlin  to 
*•  earth,  and  raifc  the  mofly  ftoftes  of  their  fame  J 
**,that  the  children  of  the  north  hereafter  may  be* 
••  hold  the  place  where  their  fathers  fought*"  p.  78. 
<*  Earth  here  inclofes  the  lovelieft  pair  on  the  hill : 
*«  grafs  grows  between  the  ftones  of  the  tomb.'* 
p.  208.  In  the  fame  poems  We  fitid  ftones  made  in-* 
ftruments  of  worihip.  The  fpirit  of  Loda  is  intro* 
duced  thre^atening  Fingal :  *^  Fly  to  thy  land,  re-* 
•'  plied  the  form :  receive  the  wind  and  fly.  The 
*•  bUfts  are  in  the  hollow  of  my  hand  :  the  courft 
*•  of  the  ftorm  is  mine.  The  King  of  Sora  is  my 
*^  fon  t  he  bends  ai  the  ftone  of  my  power.'' 
^  200. 

Vol.  IV.  R  t  larly 
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larly  thirty  fquare  ftoues  in  Achaia,  on 
which  were  engraved  the  names  of  as 
'many  gods.  In  another  place,  he  men«* 
tions  a  vfery  ancient  ftatue  of  Venus  in  the 
ifland  Deles,  which,  infteald  of  feet,  had 
only  a  fquare  flone«  This  may  appear  a 
puzzling  circumftance  in  the  hiftory  of 
Greece,  confidering  that  all  the  Grecian 
gods  were  originally  mortals,  whom  it 
was  eafy  to  reprefent  by  (latues :  but  in 
that  early  period,  the  Greeks  knew  no 
more  of  ftatuary  than  the  moft  barbarouift 
nations.     It  is  perhaps  not  eafy  to  gather 

^  .  the  meaning  of  favages,  with  refpcdl  to 
fuch  ftones :  the  moft  natural  conjedlure 
is,  that  a  great  ftone,  dedicated  to  the 
worlhip  of  a  certain  deity,  was  confidered 
as  belonging  to  him.  This  notion  of  pro- 
perty had  a  double  effed;  the  worlhip- 
pcrs,  by  connedion  of  i'deas,  were  led 
from  the  ftone  to  the  diety :  and  the  ftone 
tended  to  fix  their  wandering  thoughts. 
It  was  probably  imagined,  over  and  a- 
bove,  that  fome  latent  virtue  communi* 
cated  to  the  ftone,  made  it  holy  or  facred. 
Even  among  enlightened  people,  a  fort  oi 

V,  virtu?  or  fandity  is  conceived  to  refide  in 
the  place  of  y^orfliip :  why  not  alfo  in  a 

ftone 
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(lotie  dedicated  Co  a  deity?  The  ancient 
Ethiopans,  in  their  worihip,  introduced 
the  figure  of  a  ferpent  as  a  fjnubol  of  the 
deity :  two  fticks  laid  crofs  reprefented 
Gaftor  and  Pollux^  Roman  divinities:  a 
javelin  reprefented  their  god  Mars;  and 
in  Tartary  formerly,  the  god  of  war  was 
worfhipped  under  the  fymbol  of  an  old 
nifty  fabre*  The  ancient  Perfians  ufed 
€oa(ecrated  fire,  i^s  an  emblem  of  the  great 
God.  Tho'  the  negroes  of  Congo  and 
Angola  have  images  without  number, 
they  are  not  however  idolaters  in  any  pro- 
per feaie :  their  belief  is,  that,thefe  images 
are  only  organs  by  which  the  deities  Cg- 
nify  their  will  to  their  votaries. 

If  the  uiie  that  was  made  of  ftones  and 
of  other  fymbols  in  religious  worfliip,  be 
fairly  reprefented,  it  may  appear  ftrange, 
that  the  ingenious  Greeks  funk  down  into 
idolatry,  at  the  very  time  they  were  ma- 
king '  a  rapid  progrefs  in  the  fine  arts. 
Their  improvements  in  ftatuary,  one  of 
thefe  arts,  was  the  caufe.  They  began 
with  attempting  to  carve  heads  of  men 
and  women^  reprefenting  their  deified  he-? 
roes ;  which,  were  placed  upon  the  ftones 
dedicated  to  thefe  heroes.  In  the  progrefs 
R  r  ^  of 
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of  the  art,  ftatues  were  executed  complete 
in  every  meaiber ;  arid  at  lall,  {tatues  of 
the  gods  v^ere  made,  expreffing  fuch  dig- 
nity and  majefty,  as  infenlibly  to  draw 
from  beholders  a  degree  of  devotion  to 
the  ftatues  themfelves.  Hear  Qumtiliaq 
upon  that  fubje<5l.  "  At  quae  Polycleto 
*•  defuerunt,  Phidias  atque  Alcameni  dan- 
**  tur,  Phidias  tamen  diis  quam  homi- 
**  nibus  efficiendis  mclior  artifex  traditur : 
**  in  ebore  vero,  longe  citra  aemulum,  vcl 
^*  fi  nihil  nifi  Miner vam  Athenis  aut  O- 
•^  lympium  in  Elide  Jovem  feciffet,  cujus 
^*  pulchritudo  adjeciffe  aliquid  etiam  re- 
*•  ceptae  religioni  videtur;  adeo  majeftas 
**  operis  deum  aequavit  */*  Here  is  laid 
a  foundation  for  idolatry :  let  us  trace  its 
progrefs.  Such  ftatues  as  are  reprefented 
by  Quintilian,    ferve  greatly  to  enflame 

*  "  The  deficiencies  of  Polycletns  were  made  up 
*^  in  Phidias  and  Alcamenes.  Phidias  is  reckoned. 
«*  to  have  had  more  fkill  In  forming  the  ftatues  of 
**  gods  than  of  men.  In  works  of  ivory  he  was  un- 
^  rivalled,  altho'  there  had  been  no  other  proofs 
*^  of  his  excellence  than  the  ftatue  of  Minerva  at 
**  Athens,  and  the  Jupiter  Olympius  in  Elis*  Its 
**  beauty  feems  to  have  added  to  thrf  received  reli- 
1<  gion «,  the  majeftic  ftatue  refembling  fo  much  the 
«  god  himfcif/' 

devotion: 
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devotion ;  and  during  a  warm  fit  of  the 
religious  paflion,  the  reprefehtation  is  loft, 
and  the  ftatue  becomes  a  deity ;  precifely 
as  where  King  Lear  is  reprelented  by 
Garrick :  the  ador  vanifties ;  and,  be- 
hold !  the  King  himfelf.  This  is  not  lin- 
gular. Anger  occaiions  a  metamorphofis 
ftill  more  extraordinary:  if  I  happen  to 
ilrike  my  gouty  toe  againft  a  ftone,  the 
violence  of  the  pain  converts  the  ftone  for 
a  moment  into  a  voluntary  agent  \  and  I 
wreak  my  refentinent  on  it,  as  if  it  really 
were  fo.  It  is  true,  the  image  is  only 
conceived  to  be  a  deity  during  the  fervour 
of  devotion ;  and  when  that  fubiides,  the 
image  falls  back  to  its  original  reprefenta- 
tive  ftate.  But  frequent  inftances  of  that 
kind,  have  at  laft  the  effedl  among  illite- 
rate people,  to  convert  the  image  into  a 
fort  of  permanent  deity :  what  fuch  people 
fee,  makes  a  deep  impreflion ;  what  they 
fee  not,  very  little.  There  is  another  thing 
that  concurs  with  eye-fight,  to  promote 
this  delufion  :  devotion,  being  a  vigorous 
principle  in  the  human  breaft,  will  erert 
itfelf  upon  the  meaneft  objedl,  when  none 
more  noble  is  in  view. 

T'he  ancient  Perfians  held  the  confo- 
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crated  fire  to  be  an  emblem  only  of  the 
great  God :  but  fuch  venotittcm  wa«  paid 
to  chat  emblem,  and  with  fo  gtieac  cere* 
mony  was  it  treated,  that  the.  tulgar  came 
at  laft  to  worihip  it  as  a  fort  of  deity.  The 
priefts  of  the  Gaures  watch  the  Conic'- 
crated  fire  day  and  night :  they  keep  it  a- 
live  with  the  pureft  wood,  without  bark : 
they  touch  it  not  with  fword  nor  knife: 
they  blow  it  not  with  bellows,  nor  with 
the  mouth :  eyen  the  pricft  is  prohilnted 
to  approach  it,  till  his  mouth  be  covevd 
with  fine  linen,  left  it  be  polluted  with  his 
breath :  if  it  happen  to  go  out,  it  muft 
be  rekindled  by  flriking  fire  from  fiine,  or 
by  a  burning  glafs. 

The  progrcfs  of  idolatry  will  more  clear- 
ly appear,  from  attending  to  the  religion 
of  the  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  Greeks, 
as  mentioned  above,  made  uCe  of  ftcmes  idi 
divine  wor£hip,  long  before  idolatry  was 
introduced  :  and  we  learn  from  Varro, 
that  for  a  hundred  and  feventy  years  after 
Numa,  the  Romans  had  no  (^atues  tlor 
images  in  their  temples.  After  ftatues  of 
the  gods  became  fafhionable,  they  sic-» 
quired  by  degrees  more  and  more  refpc(fl. 
The  Greek  ahd  Roman  writers  talk  of  di- 
vine 
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vine  virtue  being  communicated  to  fta* 
tues ;  and  fbme  Roman  writers  talk  fami* 
liarly,  of  the  numen  of  a  deity  refiding  in 
his  ftatue.  Arnobius,  in  his  book  againit 
the  Gentiles,  introduces  a  Gentile  deliver- 
ing the  following  opinion.  **  We  do  nbt 
**  believe,  that  the  metal  which  compofes 
"  a  (tatae,  whether  gold,  or  filver,  or 
**  brais,  is  a  god.  But  we  believe,  that  a 
**  folemn  dedication  brings  down  the  god 
*^  to  inhabit  his  image ;  and  it  is  the  god 
"  only  that  we  worfhip  in  that  image.'^ 
This  explains  the  Roman  ceremony,  of 
inviting  to  their  fide  the  tutelar  deities  of 
towns  befieged  by  them,  termed  evoeatio 
tutelarium  deorum.  The  Romans,  cruel  as 
they  were,  overflowed  with  fuperftition ; 
and  as  they  were  averfe  from  combating 
the  tutelar  deities  even  of  their  enemies, 
they  endeavoured  to  gain  thefe  deities  by 
large  promifes,  arid  aflurance  of  honourable 
treatment.  As  they  could  not  hope  that  a 
(latue  would  change  its  place,  their  notion 
mud  have  been,  that  by  this  ceremony, 
the  tutelar  deity  might  be  prevailed  upon 
to  withdraw  its  numen^  and  leave  the  fta- 
tue  a  dead  lump  of  matter.  When  Stilpo 
was  banilhcd  by  the  Areopagus  of  Athens, 
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for  affirming,  that  the  ftatue  in  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  was  not  the  goddeis,  but  a 
piece  of  matter  carved  by  Phidias;  he  fure- 
ly  was  not  condemned  for  faying,  that  the 
ftatue  was  made  by  Phidias,  a  fa<5l  uni- 
verfally  known :  his  herefy  confided  in 
denying  that  the  numen  of  Minerva  refided 
in  the  ftatue.  Auguftus,  having  twice 
loft  his  fleet  by  ftorm,  forbade  Neptune 
to  be  carried  in  proceffion  along  with  the 
other  gods ;  imagining  he  had  avenged 
himfelf  of  Neptune,  by  negleding  the  fa- 
vourite ftatue  in  which  his  numen  refided. 
-  When  faints  in  the  Chriftian  church 
were  deified,  even  their  images  became 
objedls  of  worfliip;  from  a  fond  imagi- 
nation, that  fiich  worfliip  draws  down 
into  the  images  the  fouls  of  the  faints 
they  rfeprefent ;  which  is  the  fame  belief 
that-  Arnobius,  in  the  paflage  above  men- 
tioned, afcribes  to  the  Gentiles ;  ai;id  is  not 
widely  difierent  from  the  belief  of  the  Pa- 
gan Tartars  and  Oftiacs,  by  and  by  to  be 
mentioned.  In  the  eleventh  century,  there 
was  a  violent  difpute  about  images  in  the 
Greek  church  ;  many  aflerting,  that  in  the 
images  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  faints, 
there  refides  an  inherent  fandity  whicii  is 
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a  proper  objedl  of  worihip;  and  that  Chri- 
ftians.  ought  not  to  confine  their  worfhip 
to-  the  perfons  reprefented,  but  ought  alfo 
to  extend  it  to  their  images. 

As  ignorant  and  favage  nations  can 
form  no  conception  of  Deity  but  of  a  be- 
ing like  a  man,  only  fuperior  in  power 
and  greatnefs  j  many  images  have  been 
naade  of  the  Deity  conformable  to  that 
conception.  It  is  eafy  to  make  fome  re- 
ieriablanceof  a  man ;  but  how  is  power 
and  greatnefs  to  be  reprefented  ?  To  per- 
form this  with  fuccefs,  would  require 
a  Hogarth.  Savages  go  more  bluntly  to 
work  :  they  endeavour  to  reprefent  a  man 
with  many  heads,  and  with  a  dill  greater 
number  of  hands.  The  northern  Tartars 
feem  to  have  no  deities  but  certain  fta- 
tues  or  images  coarfely  formed  out  of 
wood,  and  bearing  fome  diftant  refem- 
blance  to  the  human  figure.  To  palliate 
fb  grofs  an  abfurdity  as  that  a  god  can  be 
fabricated  by  the  hands  of  man,  they 
imagine  this  image  to  be  endued  with  a 
foul :  to  fay  whence  that  foul  came  would 
puzzle  the  wifeft  of  them.  That  foul  is 
conceived  to  be  too  elevated  for  dweUing 
conftantly  in  a  piece  of  matter :  they  be- 
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licvc  that  it  rcfidcs  in  fome  more  honour- 
able place ;  and  that  it  only  vifits  the  i* 
mage  or  idol,  when  it  is  iCalled  down  by 
prayers  and  fupplications.     They  facrifice 
to  this  idol,  by  rubbing  its  mouth  with 
the  fat  of  fifli,  and  by  offering  it  the  warm 
blood  of  fome  bead   killed  in   huntings 
The  laft  ftep  of  the  ceremony  is,  to  ho- 
nour the  foul  of  the  idol  with  a  joyful 
fliout,  as  a  fort  of  convoy  to  it  when  it 
returns  home.   The  Oftiacs  have  a  wooden 
idol,  termed  The  Old  Man  of  Oby^  who   is 
gukrdian  of  their  fifhery :  it  hath  eyes  of 
glafs,  and  a  head  with  Ihort  horns.  When 
the  ice  diflblves,  they  crowd  to  this  idol, 
requeuing  that  he  will  be  propitious   to 
their  filhery.     If  unfuccefsful,  he  is  load- 
ed with  reproaches :    if  fuccefsful,  he  is 
entitled  to  a  {hare  of  the  capture.     They 
make  a  feaft  for  him,  rubbing  his  fnout 
with  choice  fat;    and  when  the  entertain- 
ment is  over,  they  accompany  the  foul  of 
the  idol  a  little  way,  ^beating  the  air  'with 
their  cudgels.     The  Oftiacs  have  another 
idol,  thai  is  fed  with  milk  fo  abundantly, 
as  to  come  out  on  both  fides  of  the  fpoon, 
and  to  fall  down  upon  the  vefturej  which 
however  is  never  wafhed,  fo  little  is  clean- 
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nefs  thought  effential  to  religion  by  that 
people.  It  is  indeed  ftrangely  abfurd,  to 
think^  that  invifible  fouls  require  food  like 
^  human  creatures ;  and  yet  the  fame  abfur- 
dity  prevailed  in  Greece. 

The  ancient  Germans,  a  fober  and  fen- 
fible  people,  had  no  notion  of  reprefent- 
ing  their  gods  by  ftatues^  or  of  building 
temples  to  them.  They  worfliipped  in 
confecrated  groves  (a).  The  Egyptians, 
from  a  juft  conception  that  an  invifible' 
being  can  have  no  refemblance  to  one  that' 
is  vifible,  employ 'd  hieroglyphical  figures 
for  denoting  metaphorically  the  attributes 
of  their  gods;  and  they  employed,, not 
only  the  figures  of  birds  and  beads,  but 
of  vegetables ;  leeks,  for  exapiple,  and 
onions.  This  metaphorical  adjunct  to  re- 
ligion, innocent  in  itfelf^  funk  the  Egyp- 
tians into  the  moft  groveling  idolatry. .  As 
hieroglyphical  figures,  compofed  frequent- 
ly of  heterogeneous  parts,,  refemble  not 
any  being  human  or  divine;  the  vulgar, 
lofing  fight  of  the  emblematic  fignification 
underflood  by  poets  and  philofophers  on- 
ly, took  up  with  the  plain  figures  as  real 

{a)  Tacitus,  De  moribus  Gcrmanorum,  cap.  9. 
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divinities.  How  othcrwife  can  It  be  ac- 
counted for,  that  the  ox,  the  ape,  the  o- 
nion,  were  in  Egypt  worfhipped  as  deities  ? 
Plutarch,  it  is  true,  in  his  chapter  upon 
Ifis  and  Ofiris  obferves,  that  the  Egyptians 
worfhipped  the  bull,  the  cat,  and  other 
animals;  not  as  divinities,  but  as  reprc- 
fcntatives  of  them,  like  an  image  fcen  in 
a  glais;  or,  as  he  expreiTes  it  in  another 
part  of  the  fame  chapter,  "  juftasure  fee 
**  the  refemblance  of  the  fun  in  a  drop  of 
**  water*"  But  that  this  muft  be  under- 
fiood  of  Philofophcrs  only,  wilhbe  pro-^ 
bable  from  wh^t  is^  reported  by  Diodorus 
Siculus,  that  in  a  great  famine,  thd  Egyp- 
tians ventured  not  to  touch  the  facrcd  ani- 
mals, tho'  they  were  forc'd  to  devour  one 
another.  A  fnake  of  a  particular  kind^ 
about  a  yard  long,  and  abotit  the  thick-- 
nefs  of  a  man^^  arm,  is  worfhipped  by  the 
Whidans  in  Guinea;  -  It  has  a  large  round 
head,  piercing  eyes,  a  fhort  pointed  tongue, 
and  a  fmooth  Ikin,  beautifuHy  fpeckled. 
Jt  has  a  ftrong  antipathy  to  all  the  veno- 
mous kind ;  in  other  refpedts,  innocent 
and  tame.  To  kill  theft  fnakes  being  a 
capital  Clime,  they  travel  about  unmoleil-* 
cd,  even  into  bedchambers.    They  occa- 
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fioned,  aim.  1697,'  a  ridiculous  perfecu-: 
tion.  A  hog, 'leafed  by  one  of  them,  tore 
it  with  his  tufks  till  it  died.  The  priells 
carried  their  complaint  to  the  king ;  and 
no  one  prefoniing  to  appear  as  counfel  for 
the  hogs,  orders  were  ifTued  for  llaughter- 
ing  the  whole  race.  At'  once  were  bran- 
dilhed  a  thoufand  cutlaffes;  and  the  race 
would  have  been,  extirpated,  had  not  the 
king  interpofed,  reprefenting  to  the  priefts, 
that  they  ought  to  reft  fatisfied  with  the 
innocent  blood  they  had  fpilt.  Rancour 
and  cruelty. never  rage  more  violently,  than 
under  the  n^aJGk  of  religion. 

It  is  amazing  how  prone  even  the  mod 
polilhcd  nations  were  to  idolatry.  A  fla- 
tue  or  Hercules  was  worfhipped  at  Tyre, 
not  as  a  reprefentative  of  the  Deity  but 
as  the  Deity  himfelf.  And  accordingly, 
when  Tyre  was  befieged  by  Alexander, 
the  Deity  was  fafl  bound  in  chains,  to 
prevent  him  from  defferting  to  the  enemy. 
The  city  of  Annbracia  being  taken  by  the 
Romans,  and  every  ftatue  of  their  gods 
being  carried  to  Rome;  the  Ambracians 
complained  bitterly,  that  not  a  fingle  di- 
vinity was^'left  them  to  worfliip.  How 
much  more  rational  are  the   Hindoi!lan 
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bramins,  who  teach  their  difciples,  that 
idols  are  emblems  only  of  the  Deity,  in- 
tended merely  to  fix  tjie  attention  of  the 
populace ! 

The  firft  (tatues  in  Greece  and  Tufcany 
were  made  with  wings,  to  figdify  the 
fwift  motion  of  the  gods.  Thefe  ftatues 
were  fo  clumfy,  as  fcarce  to  referable  hu- 
man creatures,  not  to  talk  of  a  divinity. 
But  the  admirable  ftatues  executed  in  later 
times,  were  imagined  to  referable  mod 
accurately  the  deities  rcprefented  by  them  : 
whence  the  vulgar  notion,  that  gods  have 
wings,  and  that  angels  have  wings. 

I  proceed  to  what  in  the  hiftory  of  ido* 
latry  may  be  reckoned  the  fecond  part. 
Statues,  we  have  feen,  were  at  firft  uled 
as  rcprefentatives  only  of  the  Deity ;  but 
came  afterward  to  be  metamorphofed  in- 
to Deities.  The  abfurdity  did  not  ftop 
there.  People,  not  fatisfied  with  the  vi- 
fible  deities  erecSed  in  teraples  for  public 
worfhip,  became  fond  to  have  private 
deities  of  their  own,  whom  they  worlhip- 
ped  as  their  tutelar  deities ;  and  this  prac- 
tice fpread  io  wide,  that  among  many  na- 
tions every  family  had  houfehold  gods  cut 
in  wood  or  ftone.     Every;  family  in  Kam- 
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Ikatka  has  a  tutelar  deity  in  the  fhape  of  a 
pillar,  with  the  head  of  a  man,  which  is 
fuppofed  to  gtlard  the  houfe  againft  male- 
volent fpirits.     They  give  it  food  daily, 
and  anoint  the  head  with  the  fat  of  fifti. 
The  Prophet  Ifaiah  {a)  puts  this  fpecies  of 
deificatibn  in  a  mod  ridiculous  light :  "  He 
"  burneth  part  thereof  in  the  fire :   with 
"  part  thereof  he  roafteth  flefh  :  of  the  re^ 
"  fidue  he  maketh  a  god,  even  his  graven 
'*  image :    he  falleth  down,  worfhipping, 
"  and^  praying   to  it,   and  faith,  Deliver 
"  me,  for  thou  art  my  god/'     Multipli- 
cation could  not  fail  to  fink  houfehold- 
gods  into  a  degree   of  contempt:    fome 
flight  hope  of  good  from  them,   might 
produce   fome  cold   ceremonial  worfhip ; 
but  there  could  be  no   real   devotion  at 
heart.     The  Chinefe  manner  of  treating 
their  houfehold-gods,  will  vouch  for  me. 
When  a  Chinefe  does  not  obtain  what  he 
prays  for,  "  Thou  fpiritual  dog,"  he  will 
fay,  *'  I  lodge  thee  well,  thou  art  beauti- 
"  fully  gilded,  treated  with  perfumes  and 
"  burnt-offerings  ;    and   yet  thoU   with- 
"  holdeft  from  me  the  neceffaries  of  life." 
Sometimes  they  fallen  a  cord  to  the  idol, 

{a)  Chap.  44* 
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and  drag  it  throogh  the  dirt     The  inha- 
bitants of  Ceylon  treat  their  idols  in  the 
fame  manner.     Thor,  AVoden,  and  Friga, 
were  the  great   deities  of  the  Scandina- 
vians.    They  had  at  the  fame  time  inferior 
deities,  who  were  fuppofed  to  have  been 
men  tranflated  into  heaven  for  their  good 
works.     Thefe  they  treated  with  very  Httle 
ceremony,    refiifing   to   worfhip   them   if 
they  were  not  propitious ;   and  even  pu- 
nifhing  them  with  baniihment;  but  reflo- 
ring  them  after  a  time,  in  hopes  of  amenci- 
ment.     Domeftic  idols  are  treated  ty  the 
Gftiacs  with  no  greater  reverence  than  by 
the  people  mentioned.     But  they  have  pu- 
blic   idols,    fome    particularly   of    brafs, 
which  are  highly  reverenced  :  the  folidity 
of  the  metal  is  in  their  imagination  con-^ 
jiedled  with  immortality ;  and  great  regard 
is  paid  to  thefe  idols,   for  the  knowledge 
and  experience  they  muft  have  acquired  in 
an  endlefs  courfe  of  time. 

When  by  philolophy  and  improvement 
of  the  rational  faculty,  the  Pagan  religion 
in  Rome  was  finking  into  contempt,  little 
regard  was  had  to  tutelar  deities,  to  augu- 
ries, or  to  prophecies.  Ptolemy  King  of 
Egypt,  being  thruft  out  of  his  kingdom 
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hj  Zi  powerful  fadion,  applied  to  the  ft- 
natc  of  Rome  to  be  reftorcd.  Lentulus 
proconful  of  Syria  wtis  ambitious  to  be 
employ'd ;  but  he  had  enemies  who  made 
violent  oppofition.  They  brought  religion 
into  the  quarrel,  alledging  a  Sybilline  o* 
racle,  prophefying  that  Ptolemy  fhould  be 
reftored  but  not  by  an  army.  Cicero,  in 
a  letter  ftill  extant,  gave  Lentulus  the  fol- 
lowing advice,  that  with  his  Syrian  army 
he  fhould  invade  Egypt,  beat  down  all  op- 
pofition, and  when  the  country  was  quiet- 
ed, that  Ptolemy  fhould  be  at  hand  to  take 
pofleffion.  And  this  the  great  Cicero 
thought  might  be  pioufly  done  without 
€ontradi<5ting  the  oracle. 

Saints,  or  tutelar  deities,  are  fometimes 
not  better  treated  among  Roman  Catho- 
lics, than  among  Pagans.  "  When  we 
**  were  in  Portugal,"  fays  Captain  Bry- 
done,  "  the  people  of  Caflelbranco  were 
**  fo  enraged  at  St  Antonio,  for  fufFering 
**  the  Spaniards  to  plunder  their  town, 
**  contrary,  as  they  affirmed,  to  his  ex- 
**  prefs  agreement  with  them,  that  they 
**  broke  many  of  his  ftatucs  to  pieces ; 
**  and  one  that  had  been  more  revered 
^*  than  the  refl,  they  took  the  head  offV 
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**  and  in  its  (lead  placed  one  of  St  Francis. 
^-  The  great  St  Januarius  himfelf  was  in 
^*  imminent  danger,  during  the  laft  fa^ 
*'  mine  at  Naples.  They  loaded  him  with 
*'  abufe  and  invedlive ;  and  declared  point- 
"  blank,  that  if  he  did  not  procure  them 
**  corn  by  fuch  a  time,  he  fliould  be  no 
^'  longer  their  faint/'  The  tutelar  faint  of 
Cattania,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna,  is 
8t  Agatha.  A  torrent  of  lava  burft  over 
the  walls,  and  laid  wafte  great  part  of  that 
beautiful  city.  Where  was  St  Agatha  at 
that  time  ?  The  people  fay,  that  diey  had 
given  her  juft  provocation}  but  that  flic 
has  long  ago  been  reconciled  to  them,  and 
has  promifed  never  tofuffer  the  lava  to  hurt 
them  again.  At  the  foot  of  Mount  Etna, 
a  flatue  of  a  faint  is  placed  as  a  memorial, 
for  having  prevented  the  lava  from  run- 
ning up  the  mountain  of  Taurominum, 
and  deftroying  that  town ;  the  faint  ha- 
ving conduced  the  lava  down  a  low  val- 
ley to  the  fea. 

Let  a  traveller  once  deviate  from  the 
right  road,  and  there  is  no  end  of  wan- 
dering. Porphyrins  reports,  that  ia  A- 
nubis,  an  Egyptian  city,  a  real  man  was 
wprfliipped  as  a  god ;    \yhich  is  alia  af- 
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fertcd  by  Minntius  Foelix,  iii  his  apology 
for  the  Chriftians.  A  thoufand  writers 
have  faid,  that  the  Tartars  believe  their 
high'-prieft^  termed  Dalai  Lama^  to  be  im-^ 
mortal.  But  that  is  a  midake:  his  death 
i$  publifhed  through  the  whole  ^country } 
and  couriers  intimate  it  even  to  the  Empe- 
ror of  China :  his  effigy  is  taken  down 
from  the  portal  of  the  great  churchy  and 
that  of  his  fuccefTor  is  put  in  its  (lead^ 
The  fyftem  of  the  metempfychoik,  adopts 
ed  in  that  country^  has  occafion'd  the  mif" 
take.  They  believe^  that  the  holy  fpirit^ 
which  animates  a  Dalai  Lama,  pafTes  up«> 
on  his  death  into  the  body  of  his  fuccefTor. 
The  fpirit  therefore  is  believed  to  be  im* 
mortal,  not  the  body.  The  Dalai  Lama^ 
however,  is  the  objedl  of  profound  vene-^ 
ration.  The  Tartar  Princes  are  daily  fend- 
ing prefents  to  him,  and  confulting  him 
as  an  oracle :  they  eve,n  undertake  a  pil- 
grimage in  order  to  worlhip  him  in  per** 
fon.  In  a  retired  part  of  the  temple,  li'd 
is  fhown  covered  with  precious  flonesi 
arid  fitting  crofs-legged.  They  proftrate 
themfelves  before  him  at  a  diftance,  foj? 
they  are  not  permitted  to  kife  his  toe. 
The  priefts  make  traffic  even  of  his  excre-* 
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ments,  which  are  greedily  purchaied  at  a 
high  price;  and  are  kept  ia  a  golden  box 
hanging  from  the  neck,  as  a  charm  a* 
gainft  every  misfortune.  Like  the  crois 
of  Jefiis,  or  the  Virgin's  milk,  we  may 
believe,  there  never  will  be  wanting  plenty 
of  that  precious  ftuff  to  anfwer  all  de- 
mands :  the  priefts  out  of  charity  will  fur- 
m(h  a  quota,  rather  than  fu£Fer  votaries  to 
depart  with  their  money  for  want  of  goods 
to'purchafe:  The  perfon  of  the  Japan 
Pope,  or  Ecclefiadical  Emperor,  is  held  ib 
facred,  as  to  make  the  cutting  his  beard, 
or  his  nails  a  deadly  fin.  But  abfurd 
laws  arc  never  fteadily  executed.  The 
beard  and  the  nails  are  cut  in  the  night- 
time, when  the  Pope  is  fuppoied  to  be  a- 
fleep  ;  and  what  is  taken  away  by  that  o- 
peration,  is  underftood  to  be  ftolen  from 
him,  which  is  no  impeachment  upbn  his 
Holinefs. 

That  the  Jews  were  idolaters  when  they 
fojourned  in  the  land  of  Gofhen,  were  it 
not  prefumable  from  their  commerce  with 
the  Egyptians,  would  however  be  evident 
from  the  hiftory  of  Mofes.  Notwithftand- 
ing  their  miraculous  deliverance  from  the 
Egyptian  king,  notwithftanding  the  daily 
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miracles  wrought  among  them  in  the  wiU 
derne& ;  fo  addided  were  they  to  a  Tifi« 
ble  deity^  that,  during  even  the  moment 
tary  abfence  of  Mofes  converfing  with 
God  on  the  mount,  they  fabricated  a  gald^ 
en  cs^lf,  and  worfhipped  it  as  their  god; 
**  And  the  Lord  faid  unto  Mofes,  Go,  get 
*'  thee  down :  for  thy  people  which  thot| 
"  broughteil  out  of  the  land  of  Egypt, 
•*  have  corrupted  themfelves :  they  have 
**  turned  afide  quickly  out  of  the  way 
"  which  I  commanded  them:  they  h»ve 
*^  made  them  a  molten  calf,  have  vfox^ 
{hipped  it,  have  faciificed  thereunto, 
and  faid,  •*  Thefe  be  thy  godsj  O  If- 
rael,  which  have  brought  thee  up  out  of 
the  land  of  Egypt  (a).*'  The  hiftory  of 
the  Jews,  fliows  how  difficult  it  is  to  re-* 
claim  from  idolatry  a  brutifti  nation,  ad- 
di(5ted  to  fuperftition,  and  fettered  by  in- 
veterate habit.  What  profufion  of  blood, 
to  bring  that  obftinate  and  perverfe  people 
to  the  true  religion!  all  in  vain.  The 
book  of  Judges,  in  particular,  is  full  df 
reiterated  relapfes,  fronn  their  own  invifl- 
ble  God,  to  the  yifible  gods  of  other  na- 

{a)  Exod.  xzxti.  7« 
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tions.  Arid  in  all  probability,  their  an* 
odbus  defire  for  a  vifible  king,  related  in 
the  fird  book  of  Samuel,  arofe  from  thdr 
being  deprived  of  a  vifible  gpd.  There 
was  a  neceflicy  for  prohibiting  images  {a) ; 
which  would  have  foon  been  converted 
into  deities  vifible:  and  it  was  extremely 
prudent,  to  fupply  the  want  of  a  vifible 
god,  with  endlefs  (hewsr  and  ceremonies ; 
which  accordingly  became  the  capital 
branch  of  the  Jewilh  worfhip. 
'*  It  appears  to  me  from  the  whole  hiftory 
of  the  Jews,  that  a  grofs  people  are  not 
fufccptiblc  but  of  a  grofs  reKgion ;  and 
without  an  e&Ughtened  Underllanding, 
that  it  is  vain  to  think  of  eradicating  fu- 
perftition  and  idolatry.  And  after  all  the 
covenants  made  with  the  ^ews,  after  all 
the  chaftifements  and  all  the  miracles 
lavifh'd  on  them,  that  they  were  not  how- 
ever reclaimed  from  the  moft  groveling 
idolatry,  is  evident  from  the  two  golden 
calves  fabricated  by  Jeroboam,  faying, 
^*  Behold  thy  gods,  O  Ifrael,  which 
brought  thee  up  out  of  the  land  of  E- 

{a)  Denteronomyit  xyi*  33.. 
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*' gypt(fl)"  The  people  alfo  of  Judah 
fell  back  to  idol^worfhip  under  Reho* 
boam,  fon  of  Solomon  (^).  Jehu,  king 
of  the  ten  tribes,  did  not  tolerate  the 
worlhip  of  other  gods  [c)  j  but  he  conti- 
nued to  worfhip  the  two  golden  calves  fa^ 
bricated  by  Jeroboam  (^/).  Down  to  the 
days  of  King  Hezekiah,  the  Jews  wbif- 
fliipped  the  Brazen  fcrpent  eredted  by  Md- 
fes  in  the  .wildernefs.  The  Jews  feem  in- 
deed to  have  been  a  very  perverfe  peopk  : 
the  many  promifes  and  threatenings  an- 
nounced by  their  prophets,  and  the  many 
miracles  wrought  among  them,  had  no 
permanent  eflfejft  to- reftrain  them  from 
idolatry;  and  yet,  during  their  captivity 
in  Babylon,  feveral  of  them  fubmitted  to 
be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  to  join  ia 
idol-worfhip  (r).  Captivity  cured  them 
radically  of  idolatry ;  and  from  that  pe- 
riod to  this  day,  they  have  not  been  guil- 
ty of  a  jGingle  relapie.  Xiphilin,  in  his 
abridgement    of   Dion    Caffius,    relating 

(tf)  I  Kings,  zti.  i8.  [h)  i  Kings,  xiv.  23* 

(c)  2  Kings,  X.  35.  (d)  2  Kings,  x..af. 
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their  war  tirith  Pompey  ttady  centorids 
after  the  Babylooiih  captivity^  gives  the 
following    account    of   them.      "  Their 
^^  cuftoois  are  quite  different  from  thofe 
-*•  of   other  nations.      Befide   a   peculiar 
^!  manner  of   livingi    they  acknowledge 
*^  none  of  the  common  deifies :  they  ac- 
"  knowledge  biitone,  whom  they  worOiip 
S*  with  great  veneration.      There  never 
^^  was  an  image  in  Jenifalem ;   becaufb 
•*  they  believe  their  God  tO  be  inviiible 
**  and  ineffable.  .  They  have  built  him  a 
**  temple  of  great  fize "  and  beattty,    re- 
^*  markable  in  the  follotring  particular, 
f*  that  it  is   open    above,    without    any 
''  roof.'* 

There  lies  no  folid  obje<5lion ,  againft 
images  among  an  ealightened  people, 
when  ufed  merdy  to  roufe  devotion  ;  btit 
as  images  tend  to  pervert  the. vulgar,  they 
ought  not  to  be  admitted  into  churches. 
Pidures  are  lefs  liable  to  be  mifapprehend- 
edi  and  the  Ethiopians  accordingly  in- 
dulge pidures  in  their  churches,  tho'  they 
prohibit  ftatues.  The  general  council  of 
Frankfort  permitted  the  ufe  of  images  in 
churches ;  but  ftridly  prohibited  any  wor- 
fhip  to  be  addreffed  to  them.     So  prone 
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however  to  idolatry  are  the  low  and  illi- 
terate, that  the  prohibition  1  loft  ground 
both  in  France  and  in  Germany ;  and  iddl- 
worfhip  became  again  general. 

It  is  probable,  that  the  fun  and  moon 
were  early  held  to  be  deities,  and  that  they 
were  the^firft  vifible  objedls  of  worfhip. 
Of  all  the  different  kinds  of  idolatry,  it 
is  indeed  the  moft  excufable.  Upon  the 
fun  depends  health,  vigour,  and  chear- 
fulnefs  ;  during  his  retirement,  all  is  dark 
and  difmal;  when  he  performs  his  ma- 
jeftic  round,  to  blef%  his  fubjeds  and  to 
beftow  fecundity,  can  •a  mere  favage  with- 
hold gratitude  and  veneration  !  Hear  an 
old  Pagan  bard  upon  that  fubjed.  "  O 
"  thou  who  rolleft  above,  round  as  the 
"  ihield  pf  my  fathers  !  Whence  are  thy 
**  beams,  O  fun,  thy  everlafting  light? 
"  Thou  comeft  forth  in  thy  awful  beauty, 
**  and  the  ftars  hide  their  face  :  thou 
**  moveft  alone,  for  who  can  be  a  compa^ 
"  nion  of  thy  courfe!  The  oaks  of  the 
"  mountain  fall  :  the  mountains  decay 
"  with  years  :  the  ocean  flirinks  and 
"  grows  again :  the  tnoon  herfelf  is  loft 
"  in  heaven :  but  thou  art  for  ever  the 
"  fame,  rejoicing  in  the  brightness  of  thy 
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"  courfe.  When  tcmpcfts  darken  the 
"  world,  when  thunder  rolls,  and  light- 
ning flies,  thou  looked  in  thy  beauty 
from  the  clouds^  and  laugheft  at  the 
{iorm{a)''  Worfliip  to  the  fun  as  a 
real  deity,  was  in  former  times  uilivef fal ; 
and  prevails  in  many  countries  even  at 
prefent.  The  American  favages  worfhip 
the  fun  as  fovereign  of  the  univcrfe, 
known  by  the  name  of  Ariskoui  among  the 
Hurons,  and  of  Agriskoue  among  the  Iro- 
quois. They,  offer  him  tobacco,  which 
they  term  fmoktng  the  fun :  |hc  chief  man 
in  the  aflembly  lights  the  calumet,  and 
offers  it  thrice  to  the  rifing  fun ;  implo- 
ring his  protedlion,  and  recommending 
the  tribe  to  his  care.  The  chief  proceeds 
to  fmoke ;  and  every  one  fmokes  in  his 
turn.  This  ceremony  is  performed  on 
important  occafions  only :  left  matters 
are  referved  for  their  Manitou.  The  Mif- 
fifippi  people  offer  to  the  fun  the  firft  of 
what  they  take  in  hunting ;  which  their 
commander  artfully  converts  to  his  own  ufe. 
The  Apalachites,  bordering  on  Florida, 
worfliip  the  fun  ;  but  facrifice  nothing  to 

{a)  Olfian. 
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him  that  has  life :  they  hold  him  to  be  the 
parent  of  life,  and  think  that  he  can 
take  no  picafure  in  the  deftrudlion  of  any- 
living  creature :  their  devotion  is  exerted 
in  perfumes  and  fongs.  The  lyiexicans, 
while  a  free  people,  prefented  to  the  fun 
a  {hare  of  their  meat  and  drink.  The  in- 
habitants of  Darien,  believe  in  the  fun  as 
their  god,  and  in  the  moon  jis  his  wife, 
paying  them  equal  adoration.  The  people 
of  Borneo  worfhip  the  fun  and  moon  as 
real  divinities.  The  Samoides  worlhip 
both,  bowing  to  thejoi  morning  and  even- 
ing in  the  Perfian  manner. 

But  if  the  fun  and  moon  were  the  firft 
objects  of  idolatry,  knowledge  and  re- 
fleftion  reformed  many  from  the  error  of 
holding  thefe  luminaries  to  be  deities. 
"  That  original  intelligence,"  fay  the  Ma- 
gians,  "  who  is  the  firft  principle  of  all 
"  things,  difcovers  himfelf  to  the  mind 
"  and  underftanding  only  :  hut  he  hath 
"  placed  the  fun  as  his  image  in  the  vi- 
"  fible  univerfe ;  and  the  beams  of  thaC 
*'  bright  luminary,  are  but  a  faint  copy 
"  of  the  glory  that  fhines  in  the  higher* 
"  heavens/*  The  Perfians,  as  Herodotus 
reports,  had  neither  temples,  nor  altars, 
U  u  2  nor 
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nor  images  :  for,  fays  that  author,  they 
do  not  think,  like  the  Greeks,  that  there 
is  any  refemblance  between  gods  and  men. 
The  Gaures,  who  to  this  day  profeis  the 
ancient  religion  of  Perfia,  celebrate  divine 
worfliip  before  the  facred  fire,  and  turn 
with  peculiar  veneration  toward  the  riiing 
fun,  as  the  reprefentative  of  God ;  but 
they  adore  neither  the  fun,  nor  the  facred 
fire.  They  are  profefFed  enemies  to  every 
image  of  the  Deity  cut  with  hands :  and 
hence  the  havock  made  by  the  ancient 
Perfians,  upon  the  ftatues  and  temples  of 
the  Grecian  gods.  Such  fublimity  of 
thought  was  above  the  reach  of  other  un- 
infpired  nations,  excepting  only  the  Hin- 
dows  and  Chinefe. 

I  clofe  the  hiftory  of  idolatry  with  a 
brief  recapitulation  of  the  outlines.  Ad- 
mitting the  fun  and  moon  to  have  been 
the  firft  objedls  of  idolatry,  yet  as  Poly- 
theifm  was  once  univerfal,  they  make  only 
two  of  the  many  gods  that  were  every 
where  worfhipped.  We  have  feen,  that  the 
facred  fire  was  employ'd  in  the  worfhip  of 
the  fun,  and  that  images  were  employ'd  in 
the  worfhip  of  other  deities.  Images  were 
originally  ufed  for  the  fole  purpofe  of  ani- 
mating devotion:  fuch  was  their  ufe  in 
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Perfia  and  Hindoftan  ;  and  fuch  was  their 
nfe  in  every  country  among  philofophers. 
The  Emperor  Julian^  in  an  epiftle  to  Theo- 
dore concerning  the  images  of  the  gods, 
fays,  **  We  believe  not  that  thefe  images 
are  gods :  we  only  ufe  them  in  wor- 
fliipping  the  gods."  In  the  progreis 
toward  idolatry,  the  next  ftep  is,  to  ima- 
gine, that  a  deity  loves  his  image,  that  he 
makes  ^  it  his  refidence,  or  at  leaft  com- 
municates fome  virtue  to  it.  The  laft 
ftep  is,  to  fancy  the  image  itfelf  to  be  a 
deity  ;  which  gained  ground  impercepti- 
bly as  ftatuary  advanced  toward  perfec- 
tion. It  would  be  incredible  that  men  of 
fenfe  fliould  ever  fuflFer  themfelves  to  be 
imprefled  with  fo  wild  a  delufion,  were  it 
not  the  overbearing  influence  of  religious 
fiiperftition.  Credo  quia  impojjtbile  eji^  is 
applicable  to  idolatry  as  well  as  to  tran- 
fubftantiation.  The  worftiipping  of  the 
fun  and  moon  as  deities,  is  idolatry  in  the 
ftrideft  fenfe.  With  refpedl  to  images, 
the  firft  ftep  of  the  progrefs  is  not  idola- 
try :  the  next  is  mixed  idolatry  :  and  the 
laft  is  rank  idolatry. 

So  much  upon  idolatry.  I  proceed  to 
what  approaches  the  neareft  to  it,  which  is 
worfliip  addreffed  to  deified  mortals.    The 
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ancient  gods  were  exalted  €o  little  aboire 
men,  that  it  was  no  hard  tafk  for  the  i- 
xnagination  to  place  in  heaven,    men  who 
had  made  a  figure  on  earth.     The  Gre- 
cian heaven  was    entirely    peopled   with 
fuch  men,  as  well  as  that  of  many  other 
nations.     Men  are  deified  every  day   by 
the  Romifh  church,  under  the  denomina- 
tion of  faints :  perfons  are  frequently  fc- 
ledled  for  that  honour  who  fcarce  defer- 
ved  4  place  on  earth,- and  fome  who  never 
had  a  place  there.     The  Roman  Catholics 
copy   the  Pagans,    in   worfhipping   thefe 
faints  in  quality  of  tutelar  deities.*    One 
branch  of  the  office  beftow^d  on  theqa,  is 
to  explain  the  wants  of  their  votaries  to 
the   King   of  heaven,    and   to   fupplicate 
for  them.     The  mediatorial  office  prevails 
with  refpedl  to  earthly  potentates,  as  well 
as  heavenly :" being  ftnick  with  awe,  and 
timidity  in  approaching  thofe  exalted  a-, 
bove  us,  we  naturally  take,  hold  of  fome 
intermediate  perfon  to  folicit  with  us.     In 
approaching    the    Almighty,    the    mind, 
finking  down  into  humility  and  profound 
veneration,  flops  fliort,  relying  upon  fome 
friend  in  heaven  to  intercede  in  its  behalf. 
Temples   among   the  Cochin-Chinefe  are 
conftrudled  with  a  deep  and  dark  niche, 
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which  is  i)i€iv  fanBuM  fanSiorum.  They 
told,  that  ho  rcprefentation,  whether  by 
painting  or  fculpture,  can  be  made  6i 
God,  who  is  ihvifible.  The  niche  denotes 
his  incomprehenfibility  ;  arid  the  good 
men  placed  by  them  in  heaven,  are  be- 
lieved to  be  their  interceflbrs  at  the  throne 
of  grace.  *  The  prstyers  of  the  Chingulefe 
ate  feldom  direAed  to  the  fupreme  being, 
but  to  his  vicegerents.  Iriterceffors,  at 
the  fame  time,  contribute  to  the  eafe  of 
their  votaries  :  a  Roman  Catholic  need 
not  affunie  k  very  high,  tone,  in  addrefs-^ 
ing  a  tutelar  faint  chofen  by  himfelf. 

Falfe  notions  of  Providence  have  prompt- 
ed groveling  mortals  to  put  confidence  iti 
mediators  and  interceffors  of  a  ftill  lower 
clafs,  namely,  living  mortals,  who  by  idle 
aufterities  have  acquired  a  reputation  for 
holinfefs.  Take  the  following  inftance,  the 
ftrongeft  of  the  kind  that  can  be  figured  J 
Louis  XI.  of  France,  fenfible  of  the  ap- 
proach'of  death,  fent  for  a  hermit  of  Ca- 
labria, named  Francifcg  Martarillo;  and 
throwing  himfelf  at  the  hermit's  feet  in  a 
flood  of  tears,  entreated  him  to  intercede 
with  God,  that  his  life  might  be  prolong- 
ed J  as  if  the  voice  of  a  Calabrian  friar, 
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feys  Voltaire,  could  alter  the  courfe  of 
Providence,  by  preferving  a  weak  and  per- 
verfe  foul  in  k  worn-out  body. 

Having  difcuifed  the  perfons  that  are 
the  obje<5ls  of  worfhip,  the  next  ftep  in 
order  is,  to  take  under  view  the  forms 
and  ceremonies  employed  in  religious  wor- 
ihip.     Forms  and  ceremonies  illuftrate  a 
prince  in  his  own  court:    they  arc  ne- 
ceffary  in  a  court  of  law  for  expediting 
bufinefs  ;    and  they  promote  ferioufiieis 
and  folemnity   in  religious  worfhip.     At 
the  fame  time,  in  every  one  of  thefe  a 
juft  medium  ought  to  be  preferved  be- 
tween too  many  and  too  few.     With  re- 
fpedl  to  religious  worfhip  in  particular, 
fuperfluity  of  ceremonies  quenches  devo- 
tion, by  occupying  the  mind  too  much 
upon  externals.      The  Roman  -  Catholic 
worfliip  is  crowded  with  ceremonies :  it 
refembles  the  Italian  opera,  which  is  all 
found,  and  no  fentiment.     Th^  prelbyte- 
rian  form  of  worfhip  is  too  naked :  it  is 
proper  for  philofbphers  more  than  for  the 
populace.    This  is  fundamentally  the  caufc 
of  the  numerous  feceflions  from  the  church 
of  Scotland  that  have  made  a  figure  of 
latp ;  people  diflike  ;he  e(lablifhed  forqis, 
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vrhjtti  t6ey  find'lefs  animation'  in  public 
worlhip  tbari"  is  dcfired ;  and  without  be- 
ing fenfible.  of  the  real  caufe,  they  chuffe 
pallors  for  themfelves,  who  fupply  the 
wan;t  qf  ceremonies  by  loud  fpeaking, 
with  much  external-  fervor  and  devotion  *. 

The 

*  External  Qxow  figupes  greatly  in  dark  times, 
when  nothing  makes  an  impreffion  but  nviiat^is  vt-r 
fible.  A  Germani  traveller  (Hentzner)  talking  of 
Queen  EUfabeth,  thps  defcribcs  the  folemnity  of  her 
dinnejE:.  «*  While  fhe  was  at  prayers,  we  faw  her 
**  table  fet  out  in  the  -  following  folemn  manner. 
«*  A  gentleman  entered  the  room  bearing  a  rod,  and 
*^  along  with  him  another  .\irho  bad  a  table-clothy 
*••  which*  after  they  had  both  kneeled  ,three  times 
**  with  the  utmoft  veneration,  he  fpread  upon  the 
^'  taMe,  and  after  kneeling  again,,  they  both  reti- 
**  red.  ^  Then  came  two  others,  one  with  the  rod 
•*  again,  the  other  with  a  falt-cellar,  a.  plate  and 
•*  bread  ;  when  they  had  kneeled,  as  the  others 
**  had  done,  and  placed  what  was  brought  upon 
**  the  table,  they  too  retired  with  the  fame-  cef^e- 
*•  monies  performed  by  the  firft.  At,laflb  came  an 
**  unmarried  lady,  (we  were  told  fhe  was  a  Countefs), 
««  and  along  with  her  a  married  one,  bearing  a  ta- 
••  fting  knife  ;  the  former  was  drefled  in  white  filk  \ 
*'  who  when  flie  had  proihated  herfelf  three  times, 
**  in  the  moft  graceful  manner,  approached  the 
*«  table,  and  rubbed  the  plates  with  bread  apd  fait, 
«*  with  ,as  much  awe  as  if  the  Queen  had  been  pre- 
*<  fent :  when,  they  had  waited  there  a  little  while, 
<<  the  yeomen  of  the  guard  entered,  bareheaded, 
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Tkf  &eq«f9t  ablutions  or  ^fdAtiQif  »* 
iQong  tbQ  MAhomet»n$  «iid  othffi,  at 
ft^ofdofQtion,  fbow  the  bflotaoe  tli»t 

tb« 

^^  cloaihed  in  ftarlet,  with  a  golden  roffc  iipon  thdr 
.*'  backt»  bringing  in  at  each  mro  a.^<mr(<t  of 
*^  (wenty-four  difbes,  ferved  in  plate  moft  of  it  gilt; 
*<  thefe  dilhes  were  received  by  4  gentleman  in  the 
,f ^  fame  o]>der  th^y  were  broygbti  and  placed  upoa 
4f  the  table,  while  the  Igdy-taftap  gave  to  eaeh  of  ^ 
<*  guard  a  inouthfiil  10  eai,  of  the  particular  iMh 
*<  he  h$id  broughti  for  fear  of  iiny  poifon.  Daripg 
'<<  the  time  that  this  guard*  whieh  coniifts  of  the 
*^  talleft  and  ftouteft  men  that  can  be  foqnd  in  all 
*^  England,  were  bringing  dinner,  twelve  trumpets 
^*  and  two  kettle-drums  made  the  ball  ring  for  half 
^*  an  hour  together.  At  the  end  of  this  ceremoniaI| 
^*  a  nilmber  of  unmarried  ladies  appeared,  whO| 
^'  with  particular  folemnity,  lifted  the  meat  off  the 
^^  table,  and  conTcyed  it  into  the  Queen's  inner  and 
**  more  private  chamber,  where,  after  fhe  had 
^  chofen  for  herfelf,  the  reft  goes  to  the  ladles  of 
•*  the  court.**  Forms  were  greatly  regarded  among 
the  old  Romans,  drefles  appropriated  to  different 
ranks;  liftprs,  axes,  bundles  of  rods,  and  other 
cnfigns  of  power  5  military  merit  rewarded  with  tri- 
umphs, ovations,  crowns  of  gold,  of  leaves,  &c. 
&c.  Such  appearances  ftrike  the  multitude  with 
refpeft  and  awe :  they  are  indeed  defpifed  by  men 
of  plain  fepfc ;  but  they  regain  their  credit  with  phi- 
lofophers.  Exceffive  courage,  the  exertion  of  which 
is  vifiblc^  was  the  heroifm  of  the  laft  age :  •*  I  (hall 
^'  never  cftecm  a  king^^**  faid  the  great  Guftavus  A^ 
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the  dighc^rft  f^femblaaced  h^ve  on  the  ig^^* 
rtorafit.  Becdufe  purifieation^  in  fev^ral 
languages,  is  a  term  applicable  to  the 
ttiind  as  well  as  to  the  body^  ihallow 
thinkers,  ittiflcfd  by  the  doable  meanings 
imagine  that  the  mind^  like  the  b6dy^  is 
purified  by  tratet'. 

The  fed  of  Ali  ufe  the  Alcoran  tranfla- 
ted  into  the  Periian  language,  which  is 
theif  native  tongue*  The  fed  of  Omar  e- 
deem  this  to  be  a  grofs  impiety }  bdng 
pcffuaded^  that  the  Alcoran  was  written 
in  Arabic,  by  the  Angel  Gabriel,  at  the 
command  d  God  himfelf.  The  Roman 
Catholics  are  not  then  the  only  people  who 
profefs  to  fpeak  nonfenft  to  God  Almigh- 
ty }  cnr,  which  is  the  fame,  who  profefs  to 
pray  in  an  unknown  tongue. 

At  meals,  the  ancients  poured  out  fbme 

dolphu8|  <*  who  in  battle  does  not  ezpofe  bimfeif 
**  like  a-*  private  man.^  By  acotenefs  of  judgement 
and  refinement  of  tafte,  we  cling  to  the  fubilance 
and  difregard  forms  and  ceremoniei!.  External 
Ihow.  however,  continues  to  prevail  in  many  in-^ 
fiances.  A  young  man  is  apt  tdbe  captivated  with 
beauty  or  drefs :  a  young  woman,  with  equipage  or 
a  title.    And  henccj  many  an  UUibrud  match* 
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wine  as  a  libation  ta  the  gods :  Chriftians 
pronounce  a  fliort  prayer^  termed  a  grace. 
'  ^The  grofs  notion  of  Deity  entertained 
by  the  ancients,  is  exemplified ,  in  their 
worfhipping  and  fatrificing  on  high  pla- 
ces ;  in  order,  as  they  thought,  to  be  more 
within  fight.  Jupiter  in  Homer  praifes 
Hedor  for  facrificing  to  him  frequently 
upon  the  top  of  Ida ;  and  Strabo  obferves, 
that  the  Perfians,  who  ufed  neither  images 
nor  altars,  facrificed  to  the  gods  in  high 
places.  Balak  carried  Balaam  the  prophet 
to  the  top  of  Pifgah  and  other  mountains, 
to  facrifice  there,  and  to  curfe  Ifi-ael.  The 
votaries  of  Baal  always  worfhipped  in  high 
places.  Even  the  lage  Tacitus  waS'  in- 
feded  with  that  abfurdityj  Speaking  of 
certain  high  mountains  where  the  gods 
werfe  worfhipped,  he  exprcfles  himfelf 
thus :  Maxime  coelo  appropmquare^  precefque 
mortalium  a  Deo  nujquam  propius  audiri  *. 
•  Ceremonies  tl^at  tend  to  unhinge  mora- 
lity, belong  more  properly  to  the  follow- 
ing fedlion,  treating  of  the  connedion  be- 
tween religion  and  morality. 

*  "  As  approaching  nearer  to  heaven,  the  prayers 
<«  of  mortals  arc  there  more  diftinftly  heard.*' 
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It  is  now  full  time  to  take  under  confi- 
deration  an  objedlion  to  the  fenfe  of  Deity 
hinted  above,  arguing  from  the  grofs  con- 
ceptions of  deity   among  many  riatipns, 
that  this  fenfe  cannot  be  innate.     The  ob- 
jeiSlipn  is  not  indeed  diredly  dated  in  the 
following  paffage,  borrowed  from  a  juftly- 
celebrated  author  j    but  as  it  perhap3  may 
be   implied,    the   paflage  fliall   be  fairly 
tranfcribed.     *'  The   univerfal   propenfity 
**  to  believe  invifible    intelligent    power, 
**  being  a  general   attendant  on  'human 
"  nature,  if  not  an  original  inftin<5l,   may 
be  confidered  as  a  kind  of  (lamp  which 
:the  Deity  has  fet  upon  his  work  j    and 
"  nothing  furely  can  more  dignify  man- 
"  kind,  than  to  be  the  only  earthly  being 
"  who  bears  the   (lamp  or  image  of  the 
**  univerfal    Creator.       But    confult    this 
**  image  as  it  commonly  is  in  popular  re- 
**  ligions:    How  is  the  Deity  disfigured! 
•*  what  caprice,  abfurdity,  and  immora^ 
."  lity,  are  attributed  to  him  (a) !"     A  fa- 
tisfaiSory  anfwer  to  the  objedlion  implied 
in   this  paffage,    will  occur,   upon  recol- 
ledling  the  progref^  of  men  and  nations 
from  infancy  to  maturity.     Our  external 

{a)  Natural  Hlftory,  of  Religion. 
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fcnfes,  nccdfafy  for  €eii-ptt(er^AfA6h^  foon 
arrive  at  pfcrfe^on  t    the  more  refiaed 
fcnfes  of  propfietyi   cff  right  atid  wrong, 
of  Deity,  of  beifig  accountable  cre^itures, 
and  many  others  of  the  f^me  kind,  are 
of  flower  growth  t    the  fcnfe  of  right 
and  wrong  in  particular  and  the  fen jfe  of 
Deity,    feldom  reach    perfection  but  by 
good  education  and  much  ftudy^    If  futh 
be  the  cafe  among  enlightened  nations, 
what  is  to  be  expe^ed  from  favages  who 
are  in  the  lowed  ftage  of  nnderftanding  ? 
To  a  ravage  of  New  Holland,  whofe  fenle 
of  deity  is  excrei^iely  dbfcure,  one  may  talk 
without  end  of  a  being  who  created  the 
world,  and  who  governs  it  by  wife  lawsj 
but  in  vain,  for  the  favage  will  be  never 
the  wiier.    The  fame  favage  hath  alfo  a 
glimmering  of  the  moral  fenfe,  as  all  men 
have ;  and  yet  in  vain  will  you  diibourfe 
to  him  of  approbation  and  difapprobadon^ 
of  merit  and  demerit :  of  thefe  terms  he 
has  no  clear  conception.    Hence  the  end-- 
lefs  aberrations  of  rude  and  barbarous  na- 
tions, from  pure  religion  as  well  as  from 
pure  niorality.    Of  the  latter,    there  arc 
many  inftances  colteAed  in  the  preceding 
tra<5l;  and  of  the  former,  (UIl  more  in  the 
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preftat  traift.  The  fcttic  of  deity  in  dark 
times  ha9  indeed  been  ftrangely  didorted, 
by  certain  biaiTes  and  pai&on^  that  enflavo 
the  rude  and  lUiierate  s  but  thefe  yieW 
gradually, to  the  rational  faculty  as  it  ripens^ 
and  at  laft  leave  religion  free  to  found  phi- 
lofophy.  Then  it  is^  that  men*  Hftening; 
to  the  innate  fenfe  of  deity  purified  from 
every  bias,  acquire  a  clear  convi^ion  of 
one  fupreme  Peity  who  made  and  govern* 
the  world*  . 

The  foregoing  obje^on  then  weighs  not 
againft  the  fenfe  of  deity  wore  than  a- 
gainft  the  tnor«l  fenfe.  If  it  have  weight,, 
it  refolves  into  a  complaint  againft  Provi- 
dence for  the  wcakneft  of  the  {(onfk  of 
deity  in  rude  and  illiterate  nations*  If 
fuch  complaint  be  folidly  founded,  ie 
piercer  extremely  deep :  why  have  not  all 
jaations,  even  in  their  nafeent  flate,  the 
fenfe  of  deity  and  the  moral  fenfe  in  puri- 
ty and  perfcfSlion  ?  why  do  they  not  pof- 
fcfs  all  the  arts  of  life  without  neceffity  of 
culture  or  experience  ?  why  are  we  born 
poor  and  helplefs  infants^  inftead  of  being 
produced  complete  in  every  member,  in- 
ternal and  external^  as  Adam  and  Eve 
were  ?    The  plan  of  Proyidence  is  far  a- 
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bove  the  reach  of  our  weak  criticifins :  it 
is  but  a  fmall  portion  that  is  laid  open  to 
our  view;  can  we  pretend  to  judge  of  the 
whole?  Iventurfe  only  to  fuggeft,  that 
as,  with  refpe<5l  to  individuals,  there  is  a 
progrefs  frbm  infancy  to  maturity ;  fo 
there  is  a  fimilar  progrefe  in  every  nation, 
from  its  favage  ftate  16  its  maturity  in  arts 
and  fciences.  A  child  that  has-  juft  con- 
ceptions of  the  Deity  and  of  his  attributes, 
would  be  a  great  miracle ;  and  would  not 
fuch  knowledge  in  a  favage  be  equally  fo  ? 
Nor  can  Idifcover  what  benefit  *k  child  or 
a'  favage  could  reap  from  fucH  knowledge  ;^ 
provided  it  remained  a  child  or  a  favage 
in  every  other  refpedll  The  genuine  fruits 
of  religion,  are  gratitude  to  the  Author  of 
our  being,  veneration  to  him  as  the  fu- 
preme  being,  abfolute  refignation  to  the 
eftabliflied  laws  of  his  providence,  and 
chearful  performance  of  every  d^^uty  :  but 
a  child  has  not  the  flighteft  idea  of  grati- 
tude nor  of  veneration,  •  and  very  little  of 
moral  duties ;  and  a  favage,  with  refpedl 
to  thefe,  is  not  much  fuperior  to  a  child. 
The  formation  and  government  of  the 
world,  as  far  as  we  know,  are  excellent : 
we  have  great  realbn^to  prefume  the  fame 
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with  refpedfc  to  what  we  doftibt  know; 
and  every  good  man  will  reft  fatisfied  with 
the  following  refledion,  That  we  fhould 
have  been  men  from  the  hour  of  out 
birth^  complete  in  every  part,  had  it  been 
conformable  to  the  f^ftem  of  unerring  Pro^ 
vidence^ 
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Morafity  con/idered  asa^ranch  ofduix^p  QWi 

'  Maker. 


TTAving  travelled  long  on  a  rough  road, 
•*■  ^  not  a  little  fatiguing,  the  agreeable 
part  lies  before  us ;  which  is,  to  treat  of 
morality  as  a  branch  of  religion.  It  was 
that  fubjedl  which  induced  me  to  under- 
take the  hiftory  of  natural  religion ;  a  fub- 
jedl  that  will  afford  falutary  inftrudlion ; 
and  will  infpire  true  piety,  if  inftrudtion 
can  produce  that  effe(5l. 
r^llkyle  ftates  a  que^idn,  Whether  a  "people 
may  not  be  happy  in  fociety  and  be  qua- 
lified for  good  government,  upon  prin- 
ciples of  morality  fingly,  without  any  fenfe 
of  religion.  Thequeftion  is  ingenious,  and 
may  give  opportunity  for  fubtile  reafbn- 
ing ;  but  it  is  ufelefs,  becaufe  the  fa<5l  Aap- 
pofed  cannot  happen.  The  principles  of 
morality  and  of  religion  are  equally  root- 
ed^ in  our  nature :  they  are  indeed  weak 
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Hi  jcHHc&ea^mibiii&Vages;}.  Imt:  they  gio^ 
up  tog^tfaeCy  add  adr^nce.  [toward  .matu- 
rity witii  equal  fleps;  r  Wiiere  the  moral 
ieo^ris  eiailire,  thcafc  mfiil.  lie  a  feafe  of 
religioti>  anod  if  a  raaa  who  has  ncx  fenfe 
of  religiob  live  decently^  itt  fociety^  fcre  is " 
more  lAkiebt^d  for  his  cotiduct  to  good 
tebapef  thjtn  to  found  ftibrals. 

We  halve  the  authorky  of  the  Prophet 
Micahi  fonAerly  quoted,  ifor  holdmg;  that 
reKgioDy  o*,  tn  other  wdrds,  our  duty  to 
God,  fcorififts  in  doing  juftice,  in  loving 
merc^,  and  in  talking  humbly  with  him. 
The  faft  is  tHtf  foundation  of  religious  wor- 
fhip,  dtfcufled  in  the  foregoing  fedlion :  the 
two  fonner  belong  to  the  prefentfedHbn. 
And  if  we  have  gratitude  tooxxt  Maker  and 
Benefadlor,  if  we  owe  iiripficit  obedience  to 
his  will  as  our  rightful  fovereignV  Weought 
not  to  feparate  the  worfliip  we  oWf-  to 
him,  from  juftice  and  benevoldiiKe  to  our 
fellow-creatures ;  for  to  be  uiijuftf  to  themj^ 
to  be  cruel  or  hard-teartedji  is  a  tranf- 
greffion  of  his  vsrill,  no'  lefs  gfofs  th*ft  a 
total  negled  of  religious  Worfhif>.  "  Ma- 
tter, which  is  the  great  commandmeiit 
in  the  law  ?  Jefus  faid  unto  him^  Thou 
**  fhalt  love  the  Lord  thy  God  with  all  thy 
Y  y  3  "  heart, 
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^^  heart,  with  all  thy  foul,  and  with  all  thy 
^  mind.  This  is  the  firft  and  great  com^ 
^^  mandment.  And  the  (econd  is  like  unto 
^*  it,  Thou  fhalt  love  thy  neighbour  as  thy* 
^*  felf.  On  thefe  two  commandments  hang 
*^  all  the  law  and  the  prophets  (tf) ."  **.Thcn 
^^  fhall  the  King  fay  unto  them  on  his  right 
**  hand.  Come,  ye  bleifed  of  my  Father^ 
•*  inherit  the  kipgdom  prepared  for  you. 
•*  For  I  was  hungry,  and  ye  gave  me 
^  meat:  1  was  thirfty,  and  ye  gave  ifte 
**  drink :  I  was  a  ftranger,  and  ye  took 
^^  me  in:  naked,  and  ye  cloathed  me: 
"  fick,  and  ye  vifited  me :  in  prifba,  and 
**  ye  came  unto  mc^  Then  fhall  the 
*'  righteous  anfw^r,  faying.  Lord,  when 
**  faw  we  thee  hungry,  and  fed  thee  ?  or 
**  thirfty,  and  gave  thee  drink  ?  When 
^*  faw  we  thee  a  ftranger,  and  took  thee 
^^  in  ?  or  naked,  and  cloathed  thee  I  When 
^*  faw  we  thee  fick^  or  in  prifon,  and 
•*  came  unto  thee?  And  the  King  £hall 
^*  anfwer.  Verily  I  lay  unto  you,  in  as 
^^  much^  as  ye  have  done  it  unto  one  of 
^*  the  leaft  of  thefe  my  brethren,  ye  have 
*•  done  it  unto  me  (^)."     **  Pure  religion 


(a)  Matthew,  xziu  36* 
(fi)  Matthew,  xj^y^  34. 
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^  and  undefiled  before  God,  Is  this,  To 
"  vifit  riie  fatl^erlefs  and  widow  in  thdir 
^^  affliiflion;  and  to  keep  himfelf  un(pot- 
**  ted  from  the  world  (tf).'-  "  Hoftias  et 
*^  viflinias  Domino  ofieram  quas  in  ufum 
**  mei  protulit,  ut  rgiciam  ei  fuum  mu-  , 
*^  nu6?  Ingratum  eft;  cum  £t  litabilis 
^^  hoftia  bonus  animus,  et  pura  mens,  et 
•^  iincera  confcientia*  Igitur  qui  inno* 
**  centiam  colit.  Domino  fupplicat;  qui 
^^  juftitiam,  Deo  libat;  qui  fraudibus  ab« 
^^  ftinet,  propitiat  Deum  ;  qui  hominem 
^^  periculo  fubripit,  optimam  vidimam 
^^cxdit.  Hasc  noftra  facrificia,  base  Dei 
•*  facra  funt.  Sic  apud  nos  religiofior  eft 
^  iUe,  qui  iuftior  *  {b):'    The  laws  of  . 

«  <<  Shall  I  o£Ecr  to  God,  for  a  facrifice  thofe 
^*  creatures  which  his  bounty  has  given  me  for  mj 
^*  ufc?  It  were  ingratitude  to  throw  back  the  gift 
*^  upon  the  giver.  The  moft  acceptable  facrifice  is 
^  an  upright  mipd^  ^^  untainted  confcience,  and 
•<  an  honeft  heart.  The  aAions  of  the  innocent  a« 
'*  fcend  to  God  in  prayer  %  the  obfervance  of  ju* 
**  fiice  is  more  grateful  than  incenfe  $  the  man  who 
^:  is  fincere  in  his  dealings,  fecures  the  favour  of  hb 
<f  Creators  and  the  delivery  of  a fellow-creatpre 
f*  from  danger  or  dcftruftion,  is  dearer  in  the  eyes 
^«  of  the  Almighty  than  the  facrifice  of  blood.** 

(a)  James,  i.  aj.  {h)  Minucius  Foelix. 

Zalcucus, 
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Zalencns,  lawgiver  to  tl^e:  Locrians^  wh<y 
Hved  bef(M«  the  days  of  PTtha^oras^  are 
incroduced  with  the  following:  preatnble* 
^  No  man  can  queftion  the  ezifienceof 
•*  Deity  who  obfcnres  the  order  and  har- 
••  mony  of  the  univerfc,  which  cannot  be 
•*  the  production  of  chance.    Men  ought 
•*  to  bridle  their  paflions,  and  to  guard  a- 
•*  gainft  every  vice.     God  is  pleafed  with 
^  no  facrifice  but  a  fincere  heart;  and  dif- 
**  fers  widely  from  mortals,  whofe  de- 
••  light  is  fplendid  ceremonies  and  rich 
"  offerings.    Let  juftice  therefore  be  ftu- 
^^  died  ;    for  by  that  only  can  a  man  be 
^^  acceptable  to  the  Deity.    Let  thofe  whd 
^  are  tempted  to  do  ill,  have  always  be- 
•*  fore  their  eyes  the  fevere  judgements  of 
^^  the  gods  againft  wicked  men.  Let  them 
•*  always  keep  in  view  the  hour  of  death, 
^^  that  fatal  hour  which  is  attended  with 
••  bitter  remorfe  for  trinfgrefling  the  rules 
*•  of  juftice.    If  a  bad  difpofirion  incline 
**  you  to  vice,  pray  to  Heaven  at  the  foot 
**  of  the  altar,  to  mend  your  heart.** 

Morality  is  thus  included  in  religion. 
Some  nations,   however,   leave  not  this 
propofition  to  reafoning    or    convidion, 
but  iiigrofs  many  moral  duties  in  their  re- 
ligious 
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ligkms  creed.    In  the  67th  chapter  of  the 
Sadder^   a  Ik  16  declared  to  be  a  great 
iin^  and  is  forbid  even  where  it  tends  to 
bring  aboDt  g^bd.    So  much  purer  is  the 
DM^lity  of  the  ancient  Pfcrfians  than'  of 
the  prefeht  Jefuits.    The  reKgion  of  the 
pco^  of  Pegu,  inculcates  charity,  forbids 
to  kill,  to  ftial/  or  to  injure  otheris.  -  At*- 
tend  to  the    confequenccf :    that'  pqpple; 
fierce  originally/ 'have  become  humane  and 
fcompaffionatej:'*  In  a'  facred  book  of  th^ 
kncient  Per fiata§,  it  is  written,    "  If  yoil 
^-  incline  *a  be  a^faint,  give  good  educa^ 
^  tion  to  y.oup  children^  for  their  virtuous 
"  anions  will  ^be  imputed  to  you/*     t* he 
people  of  Japan  pay  great  refpedV  to  their 
parents ;   it  beihjg;  an  article  in  their  creed. 
That  thofe^who  fail  in  duty  to  their  pa- 
rents, will  be  punifhed  by  the  gods.     In 
thefe  two  intlances,  religion  tends  greatly 
to  conned  parents  and  children  in  the  moft 
intimate  tie  of  cordial  aflFedion.    The  reve- 
rence the  Chinefe  have  for  their  anceftors 
and  the  ceremonies  performed  annually  at 
their  tombs,  teiid  to  keep  them  at  home, 
and  prevent  theii?  wanderiiig  into  foreign 
countries. 

^    Ancient  Perfia  was  fertile  and  populous : 

at 
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at  prefeac  it  is  barren  and  thin  of  inli2t«- 
bitants.    Sir  John  Chardin  accounts  for  the 
difference.    The  climate  of  ;Perfia  is  fo  dry^ 
that  fcarce  a  fhower  falls  during  fummer : 
even  grafe  wUl  not  grow,  without  being 
watered.    This  defedt  of  climate  was  i^^ne- 
died  by  the  ancient  inhabitants^  tenoed 
Gaures;  ainbng  whom  it  was  a  religious 
a£t,  to  cultivate  wafte  land  and  to  plant 
trees  for  fruit.    It  was  a  maxim  in  the  fa* 
cred  book  o£  that  religion.  That  he  who 
cultivates  the  ground  with  care  and  dili- 
gence^ acquires  a  greater  ftpck  of  religious 
merit,  than  can  be  acquired  by  ten  thou- 
fand  prayers.    The  religion,  on  the  contra- 
ry, of  the  prefent  Mahometan  inhabitants, 
leads  them  to  take  no  care  for  to-morrow : 
they  grafp  at  prefent  enjoyment,  and  leave 
all  the  reft  to  fate. 

Superftitious  rites  in  fbme  religions,  are 
fuccefsfuUy  employed  to  enforce  certain 
moral  duties.  The  Romans  commonly 
made  their  folemn  covenants  in  the  ca- 
pitol,  before  the  ftatue  of  Jupiter  ^  by 
which' folemnity  he  was  underftood  to 
guarantee  the  covenant,  ready  to  pour  out 
vengeance  upon  the  tranfgreffbr.  When 
an  oath  enters  into  any  engagement,  the 

BurateS| 
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Buratesj'a  people  in  Grand  Tartary,  require 
it  to  be  given  upon  a  mountain,  held  to 
be  facred  :  they  are  firmly  perAiaded,  that 
the  perfoa  who  fwears'  a  falfehodd;  wiU 
not  come  down  alive.  The  Eflenes,  k 
Jewifli  fedl,  bound  themfelves  by  a  fo* 
lemn  oath,  to  (hun  unlawful  gain,  to  bd 
faithful  to  their  promifes,  not  to  lie,  and 
never  to  harm  any  one.  In  Cochin-ChinaJ 
the  fouls  of  thofe  who  have  been  eminent 
for  arts  or  arms,  are  worfhipped.  Theif 
(latues  are  placed  in  the  temples  j  and  th^ 
fize  of  a  ftatue  is  proportioned  to  the  merit 
of  the  perfon  reprefented.  If  that  be  im- 
partially executed,  there  cannot  be  a  no- 
bler incitement  to  public  fpirit.  The  E«^ 
gyptians  did  ^  not  reach  the  thought  of  ho- 
nouring virtue  after  death ;  but  they  <li{^ 
honoured  vice,  by  excluding  it  from  the 
Elyfian  fields. 

The  falutary  influence  of  religion  on 
morality,  is  not  confined  to  pure  religion, 
whether  by  its  connexion  with  morality 
in  general,  or  by  inculcating  particular 
moral  duties.  There  are  many  religious 
do6lrines,  doubtful  or  perhaps  erroneous, 
that  contribute  alfb  to  enforce  morality. 
£|Qme  followers 'Of  Confucius  afcribe  im* 
;j  Vol.  IV,  Z  z  mortality 
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mortality* to  the  ibals  t^  die  Joft  only ;  sixsi 
l>elieve  that  the  foul^  ^  the  wkkedipeijiftt 
with  their  bodies.  The  aattye  Hiodowd  s^ 
gentle  and  hamate:  the  eiieteoi^ychafis 
or  tranfmigratibn  pf  {bub|  is  aa  article  in 
their  creed ;  artd  hence  the  prohibition  to 
deflroy  Any  living  creature^  becaufe  it 
inight  difturb  the  foul  of  an  anceftor.  In 
the  fecond  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  it  is 
written,  that  a  man  whofe  good  works  are 
more  numerous  than  his  fins^  will  go  to 
paradife ;  otherwife  that  he  will  be  thruft 
itHo  hell,  there  to  remain  for  ever.  It 
ddds^  that  Si,  bridge  ertAed  over  the  great 
abyfs  where  hell  is  fituat^d^  leads  from  this 
earth  to  paradife;  that  upon  the  bridge 
there  (tands  an  angeU  who  weighs  in  a 
bialance  the  merits  of  the  pafienjgers;  that 
the  paflenger  whofe  good  works  are  found 
Kght  in  the  balance,  is  throwft  over  Ac 
bridge  into  hell;  but  that  the  pajQfenger 
whofe  good  works  preponderate,  proc€«ls 
in  his  journey  to  parj^dife,  where  there  i^ 
a  glotious  city,  gardens,  risers,  aod  beau- 
tiful virgins,  whofe  looks  are  a  perpetnd 
feaft,  but  who  muft  not  be  tonjoy'd.  In 
the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Sadder,  goo4 
works  ve  zealoufiy  recomooimded  in  t^ 
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followitig  parable.     ZeracJuftit,  6r  Zoroaf- 
tei",  being  in  company  with  God,  faw  a 
inan  in  hell  who  wanted  his -right  foot^ 
"**  Oh  my  Creator,*'  faid  Zoroafter,  "  who 
*•  IS  that  man  who  Wants  the  right  foot? 
•*  God  anfweredj  He  was  the  king  af  thir- 
**  ty- three  cities,  reigned  many  yeafs,  bul 
^  never  did  arty  good,  except  once,  when, 
**  feeing  a '{hcep  ty'd  where  it  could  not 
•^  reach  Its  fbod^  he  with  his  right  foot 
**  pufhed  the  food  to  it;  upon  which  ac- 
**  eount  that  foot  Was  faved  from  helK*^ 
In  JapaHj  thofe  of  the  Sinto  religion  •  be- 
lieve, that  the  fouls  of  good -men  arc  tranG* 
lated  to  a  place  of  happinefs,  next  to  th^ 
'  habitation  of  their  gods.     But  they  admit 
no  place  of  torment ;  nor  have  they  any 
notion  of  a  devil,  but  what  animates  thtf 
jfox,  a  very  mifchievdus  animal  in  that 
country.'    What  then  becomes;  of  the  fouls 
of  ill  men  ?     Being  denied  eiitrknce  into 
heateli,  they  wander  about  to  expiate  their 
fins.    Thofe  of  the  Bubfdb  religion  believe^ 
that  iriiilhe  other  world,  there  is  a  place  of 
miferyas  well  as  of  happinefe.    Of  the 
Utter  there  arc  different  degrees^  for  dif- 
ferent degrees  of  virtue;  and  yet,  far  ffom 
CQvying  the  happier  lot  of  others^  every 
Ta  z  2  inhabitant 
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inhabitant  is  perfedlly  fatisficd  -with  liis 
own.  There  are  alfo  difierent  degrees  of 
mifery ;  for  juftice  requires,  that  every 
inan  be  punifhed  according  to.  the  nature 
and  number  of  his  fins.  Jcmma  0  is  the 
fevere  judge  of  the  wicked :  their  vices  ap- 
pear to  him  in  all  their  horror,  by  means 
of  a  mirror,  named  the  mirror  of  huyw-^ 
ledge.  When  fouls  have  expiatefd  their 
fins,  After  fuffering  long  yxx  the  prifon  of 
darknefs,  they  are  fent  back  into  the 
world,  to  animate  i^pents,  toads,  and 
fuch  vile  animals  as  refembled  them  in 
their  former  cxiftenQe.  From  thefe  they 
pafs  into  the  bodies  of  more  innocent  a- 
nimals ;  and  at  lad  are  again  fufiered  to^ 
enter  human  bodies ;  after  the  difTolution 
of  which,  they  run  the  fame  Gourfe  of 
happinefs  or  mifery  as  at  firft.  The  people 
of  Benin,  in  Africa,  believe  a  man's  flia- 
4qw  to  be  a  real  being,  that  gives  tefti- 
mony  after  death  for  or  againft  him ;  gnd 
that  he  accordingly  is  made  happy  or  mi- 
serable in  another  world.  The  I*iff grqes 
hold  that  their  own  country  is  delicious 
above  all  others ;  and  it  is  the  belief  of  fe- 
njeral  of  they:  tribes,  that  where-ever  they 
die,  they  will,  return  to  their  .own.  country.; 
:  ;....'  ^  this 
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This  is  a  perpetual  fource  of  comfort, 
and  infpires  them  with  humanity  above 
the  other  tribes.  A  religious  belief  in  an- 
cient Greece,  that  the  fouls  of  thofe  who 
are  left  above  ground  without  rites,  have 
not  accefs  to  Elyfium,  tended  to  promote 
humanity ;  for  thofe  who  are  .careful  of 
tihe  dead^  will  not  be  altogether  indifferent 
about  the  living. 

Immenfe  are  the  blcffings  that  proceed 
from  the  union  of  pure  religion  with 
found  morality  :  but  however  immenfe,  I 
boldly  affirm,  that  they  feared  counterba- 
lance the  manifold, evils  that,  proceed  from 
impure  religion^  indulging  and  even,  en- 
couraging grofs  immoralities.  A  few  gla- 
ring inftances  fliall  be  feleded.  The  firft 
I  (hall  mention  is,  the  holding  religion  to 
confiil  in  the  belief  of  points  purely  fpe- 
^alative,  fuch  as  have  no  relation  to  good 
works.  The  natural  efie<a  of  that  dodrine 
is,  to  divorce  religion  from  morality,  in 
manifeft  contradidtion  to  the  will  of  God. 
What  avails  it,  for  example,  to  the  glory 
of  God  or  to  the  happinefs  of  men,  whe- 
ther the  'conception  of  the;  Vii^gin  Mary 
was  maculate  or  immaculate  ?  The  fol- 
lowing few  inftances,  feleded  from  a  great' 

...  number. 
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number,  are  controverfies   of  that  kind, 
which   for    ages   mifcrably   affltded*  the 
Chriftian  church,  and  engendered  the  bit- 
tereft  enmity^    produdive  of  deftrudioil 
and  flaughter  among  brethren  of  the  fame 
religion.     In  the  fifth  century,  it  was  the 
employment  of    more  than  oiie  general 
council,  to  determine,  whether  the  mother 
of  God^  or  the  mother  of  Chriji^  is  the  pro- 
per epithet  of  the  Virgin  Mary.     In  the 
fixth  century,  a  bitter  controverfy  arofe 
whether  Chrift*s  body  was  corruptible.    In 
the  feventh  century,  Chriftians  were  divi- 
ded about  the  volition  of  Chrift,  whether 
he  had  one  or  two  Wifls^   and  how  his 
Will  operated.     In  the  eighth  and  ninth 
Centuries,  the  Greek  and  Latin  churches 
divided  about  the  Holy  Ghoft,  whether 
he  proceeded  from  the  Father  and  Son,  or 
only  from  the  Father,     in  the  eleventh 
century,  there  arofe  a  warm  conteft  be- 
tween the  Greek  and  Latin  churches  about 
uiing  unleavened  bread  in  the  eucharift. 
r^  the  fourteenth  century,  it  was  coritro-^ 
verted  between  Pope  John  XXIL  and  the 
divines  of  his  time^  whether  fouls  in  their 
intermediate  ftate  fee  God,  or  only  the 
human  nature  of  Chrift.    Francifcans  have 
fiaffered  death  in    multitudes  about  the 
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form  ol  ibdir  hood^    It  was  difputed  be* 
tween  the  Dominicans-  and  Francifcan«| 
whether  Ghrift  had  any  property*    The 
Pope  pronounced  the  negative  propo(itiot| 
to  be  a  peftilential  and  blafphemous  doc*^ 
trine,  fubterfive  of  Gstthblic. faith.     Many 
councils  were  held  at   Gonltantinoplei  ^a 
determine  what  fort  of  light  it  was  that 
the  difciples  faw  on  Mount  Tabor;  it  wag 
folemnly  pronounced,   to  be   the  eternal 
light  with  which  God  is^encircfed;  and 
which  may  be  termed  his  energy  or  ope- 
ration, but  is  diflini^  from  his  nature  and 
eiTence*      A  heap  of  propofitions  in  the 
creed  of  St  Athanaiius,  c»  ^r  as  intelli-^ 
gible,  are  merely  fpeculative,  Aich  as  may 
be  adopted  or  rejedled,  without  the  leaft 
danger  to  religion,  or  to  morality;    and 
yet  we  are  commanded  to  believe  every 
one  of  them,  under  the  pain  of  eternal 
damnation.    An  endlefs  number  of  fuch 
propoiitions^     adopted    by    the     Romifh 
church,  clearly  evince,   that   Chriftianity 
was  in  that  church  held  to  confift  entirely 
in  bdief,  ^  without  any  regard  to   good 
works*.     Whether  the  Alcoran  be  eternal, 

or 

,  *  tht  great  weight  that  was  laid  upon  orthodorj^ 
^ears  from  4  triumphal  arch  ere£ted  over  the 
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or  whether  it  were  created,  is  a  difpate 
that  has  occafioned  mach  effufion  of  Ma- 
hometan blood.  The  Calif  Mamoun,  with 
many  dodlors,  held  it  to  have  been  crea- 
ted; but  the  greater  number  infifted,  that 
being  the  word  of  God,  it  muft  like  him 
be  eternal.  This  opinion  is  embraced  by 
the  prefent  Mahometans,  who  hold  all 
who  deny  it  to  be  infidels.  One  great 
maxim  of  the  Brahmines  contained  in 
their  ancient  books,  is,  that  it  is  better  to 
fit  than  to  walk,  better  to  lie  than  to  fit, 
better  to  fleep  than  to  wake,  better  to  die 
than  to  live.  This  is  dire6tly  fubverfivc 
of  induftry,  and  confequently  of  morality. 
There  is  among  men  great  uniformity  of 
opinion  in  matters  of  importance.  Reli- 
gious differences  are  generally  about  trifles, 
where  liberty  ought  to  be  indulged  with-p 
out  referve  {a) ;  and  yet  upon  thefe  trifles 
are  founded  the  bittereft  enmities.  It 
ought  therefore  to  be  a  fundamental  law 
in  every  church,  to  abftain  from  loading 

tomb  of  Charlemagiie,  upon  which  was  the  follow- 
ing infcription:    '<  Here  lies  the  body  of  Charles,  9, 
^«  great  and  orthodox  emperor."    And  yet  that  or- 
thodox Emperor  could  not  write  his  name, 
(fl)  ElcmeutsofCritijpifp,  yd*  h  p.,493»cdijt%5,  ^ 
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its  creed  with  articles  that  are  not  ei&ntia]  i 
for  fuch  articles  tend  to  eradicate  brother- 
ly lo-ve,  and  to  convert  into  bitter  enemies, 
men  who  are  fundamentally  of  the  fame 
faith.  This  leads  me  naturally  to  fay  a 
few  words  on  religion  as  a  branch  of  edu- 
cation, of  all  the  moft  important  branch. 
Avoiding  all  the  points  difputed  among 
the  different  feds  of  Chriftians,  and  lea- 
ving myfteries  to  the  future  fagacity  of 
your  children  if  they  Ihall  be  inclined  to 
pry  into  them,  let  them  know  that  there 
is  a  God  over  all  who  loves  the  good,  and 
is  an  enemy  to  evil-doers ;  that  this  great 
Being,  tho'  invifible  to  us,  is  witnefs  to  all 
our  words  and  adions,  and  that  even  our 
fecret  thoughts  are  not  hid  from  him. 
Take  every  opportunity  to  inculcate  this 
great  truth,  till  it  make  fo  deep  an  impref- 
fion  as  to  be  the  great  regulator  of  their 
condudl.  With  refped  to  every  intended 
adlion,  train  them  up  into  the  habit  of  en* 
quiring  firft  how  it  will  appear  in  the  fight 
of  their  Maker  at  the  great  day  of  judge-- 
ment.  This  is  true  .religion,  the  main 
fiipport  of  virtue.  It  is  all  that  is  requi- 
fite  in  point  of  education ;  leaving  to  thoft 
who  have  penetration  and  leifure  to  form 
a  more  complete  fyftem. 
Vol.  IV,  3  A  la 
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In  tbe  next  place  ihall  be  mentionedt 
certain  articles  of  faith  that  tend  to  fkp 
the  very  foundation  of  one  or  other  moral 
dnty.  What,  for  example,  can  more  ef* 
fedually  promote  cruelty,  than  the  creed 
t>£  the  Idaans,  a  people  in  the  iiland  of 
Borneo,  That  every  pcrfon  they  put  to 
death  miifl  attend  them  as  2(  flave  in  the 
other  world  ?  This  belief  makes  them 
prone  to  war,  and  occaQons  aflailinatiolis 
without  end.  According  tp  the  creed  of 
the  favages  in  Canada,  the  killing  and 
burning  enemies  are  what  chiefly  entatle 
theni  to  be  happy  in  another  world;  and 
that  he  who  deftroys  the  greateft  num-^ 
ber,  will  be  the  moft  happy.  At  the 
fame  time,  they  have  no  notion  of  great- 
er happinefs  there,  than  plenty  of  game, 
great  abundance  of  bll  things  without 
labour,  and  full  gratification  of  every  fen- 
fual  appetite.  The  Scandinavians  had 
xxo  notion  of  greater  blifs  in  another 
world,  than  to  drink  beer  out  of  the 
ikuW  of  an  enemy,  in  the  hall  of  Woden 
their  tutelar  deity :  can  hatred  arid  re- 
venge indulged  in  this  world  be  more  ho- 
jiourably  rewarded  ?  The  dodrine  of  tu- 
telar deities  is  equally  prgdudivc  of  ha- 
tred 
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tred  and  revenge:  relying  <hI  a  ifuperiot^ 
pi^wep  Jffkyo  e(poi^(es  all  my  quarrels^  I  put 
no  bounds  to  my  refentiiient,  and  every 
moral  duty  in  oppofition  is  trampled  un- 
der foor.  The  following  creed  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  Marian  or  Ladrone 
iflands,  is  a  great  encouragement  to  cow-* 
ardice*  Heaven,  according  to  that  creed^ 
is  a  region  under  the  earth,  filled  with 
cocoa- trees,  fugar-canes,  and  variety  o^ 
other  deliqious  fruits.  Hell  is  a  vaft  fur- 
nace/ conftantly  red  hot.  Their  condi-* 
lion  in  the  other  world  depends  not  on 
good  or  bad  adions,  but  on  the  manner  o£ 
their  death.  Thofe  who  die  a  natural 
death,  go  itraight  to  heaven :  they  may 
fin  freely,  if  they  can  but  fecure  theif 
perfons  againft  violence.  But  war  and 
bloodfhed  are  their  averfion^  becaufe  thoi^ 
who  fuffcr  a  violent  death  go  ftraight  to 
hell.  In  many  ancient  nations,  a  goddefs 
was  worfhipped^  whofe  province  it  was  to 
promote  animal  love  without  regard  to 
matrimony.  That  goddefs  was  in  Greece 
termed  Aphradite^  in  Rome  Venus^  and  in 
Babylon  Mf'/z/Za.  To  her  was  facrifked, 
in  fbme  courttries^  the  virginity  of  young 
women ;  which,  it  was  ^believ^d,  did  fe- 
3  A  a  cure 
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cure  th^ir  chaftity  for  ever  after.     Jaftia 
mentions  a  cuftom  in  the  ifland  of  Cy* 
prus,  of  fending  young  women  ac  ftated 
times  to  the  fea-fhore ;  where  they  profti- 
tuted  themielves  as  a  tribute  to  Venus, 
that  they  might  be  chafte  the  refl:  of  theic 
lives.     His  words  are,  **  Pro  reliqua  pu- 
**  dicitix  libamenta  Veneri  foluturas  (a).^ 
In  other  nations,   a   fmall   number  only 
were  proftituced,  in  order  to  fecure  to  the 
remainder,  a  chafte  and  regular  life.  This 
explains  a  cudom  among  the  Babylonians, 
which,  far  from  being  thought  a  religious 
adl,  is  held  as  a  proof  of  abandoned  de- 
bauchery.    The  cudom  was,  That  every 
woman  once  in  her  life  iliould  proftitute 
herfelf  in  the  temple  of  the  goddefs  My- 
litta.      Herodotus    reports,    that   thereby 
'they  became  proof  againft  all  temptation. 
And  JElian  obferves  the  fame  of  the  Ly- 
dian  ladies.     Credat  JudeusApeUa.     Mar- 
garet Poretta,  who  in  the  fourteenth  cen- 
tury made  a  figure  among  the  Beguines, 
preached  a  do<flrine  not  a  little  favourable 
to  incontinence.    She  undertook  to  de- 
monftrate,  **  That  the  foul,  when  abforb- 
ed  in  the  love  of  God,*  is,  free  from  the 

{a)  Lib.  x8.  cap«  y. 
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reftralnt  of  law,  and  may  freely  grati- 
fy every  natural  appetite,  without  coa- 
tradling  guili; ;"  a  cordial  dodlrinc  for  a 
lady  of  ple^fure.  That  crazy  perfon,  in* 
ftead  of  being  laugh'd  at,  was  burnt  alite 
at  Paris.  In  the  fifteenth  century,  a  fetSl 
termed  brethren  and  Jijlers  of  the  freefpirit^ 
held,  That  .modefty  is  a  mark  of  inhering 
corri](ption  \^  and  that  thofe  only  are  per- 
fe<5l,  who  can  behold  nakednefs  without 
emotion.  Thefe  fanatics  appeared  at  pu- 
blic worfhip,  without  the  leaft  covering* 
Many  tenets  profeffed  by  the  Jefuits,  open 
a  door  to  every  immorality.  ^\  Perfons 
truly  wicked  and  void  of  the  love  of 
God,  may  expedl  eternal  life  in  hea- 
ven; provided  only  they  be' impi^efled 
with  fear  of  divine  anger,  and  avoid 
heinous  crimes  through  the  dread  of 
future  punilhment."  Again,  **  Perfons 
may  tranfgrefs  with  fafety,  who  have 
any  plaufible  argument  for  tranlgreff- 
ing.  A  judge,  for  example,  may  de- 
cide for  the  leaft  probable  fide  of  a 
queftion,  and  even  againft  his  own  o- 
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**  pinion,  provided  he  be  fupported  by 
**  any  tolerable  authority.'*  Again,  "  Ac- 
•*  tionsintrinfically  evil  and  contrary  to 
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•Vdiviije  law,  ifliy  however  be  innocently 
"  performed,  jby  tho^  who  can  join,  even 
*'  ideally,  a  good  end  to  the  performance. 
•*'  For  example,  ah  eccleiiadic  may  fafdy 
*^  commit  fimony  by  purchafing  a  bene- 
^*  fice^  if  to  the  unlawful  aft,  he  join  the 
,**  innocent  purpofe  of  procuring  to  liim- 
**  felf  a  fubfiftcoce.    A  man  who  runs  an- 
••*  other  through  the  body  fer  ^  iligbt  af- 
*f  frcmt,  renders  the  a<5kion  law^,'  if  his 
•*  motive  be  (lonour,    not  revenge.**    A 
famous  Jefuit  taught,  that  a  young  man 
may  wifh  the  death  of  his  father,  arid  even 
rejoice  at  his  death,  provided  the  wiih  pro- 
ceed, not  from  hatred,  but  from  fondnefs 
of  his  father's  e&ate.     And  ^another  Jefuit 
has  had  the  effrontery  to  maintain,  that  a 
monk  may  lawfully  afTaflinate  a  calum- 
niator, who  threatens  to  charge  his  order 
with   fcandalous   praftices.      Among  the 
•negroes  of  Sanguin  on  the  river  Seftro  in 
'Guinea,  it  is  an  article  of  faith  that  dex- 
trous robbery  is  no  le&  lawful  than  bene^ 
jficial. 

The  Quakers,  a  fe&,  generated  during 
the  civil  wars  in  the  reign,  of  Charles  L 
contradted  fuch  an  averlion  to  war  as  to 
declare  it  unlawful  even  in  felf-de&nce ; 
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a  dodlrine  tbat  ibars  high  above  morality 
aiid  is  ccttitradidlory  to  human  Dature^ 
But  by  what  magic  has  a  ten^t  fo  uana«- 
toral  fuhfifted  fo  long  ?  The  Quakers  ex- 
clude pride,  admitting  no  difierenqe  of 
rank  but  confidcring  all  men  as  their  bre- 
thren. And  they  exclude  vanity  by  fim- 
plidty  and  uniformity  of  drefs.  Thus  by 
humility  and  temperance  they  have  pre- 
ferved  their  inftitutions  alive.  But  thefe 
pailions  cannot  always  be  kept  in  fubjec** 
tion :  vanity  is  creeping  in,  efpecially  a- 
mong  the  females,  who  indulge  in  filks^ 
fine  linen,  bone-lace,  &c.  Vanity  and 
pride  will  reach  the  males ;  and  the  edifice 
will  totter  and  fall. 

A  dodrine  that  (Irikes  at  the  root  of 
every  moral  duty,  as  well  as  of  religion 
itfelf,  is,  That  God  will  accept  a  compo- 
fition  for  fin;  a  doctrine  that  prevailed 
univerfally  during  the  days  of  ignorance; 
Compofitions  for  crimes  were  countenan- 
ced by  law  in  every  country  {a) ;  and  liien, 
prone  to  indulge  their  pafiions,  flatter^ 
themfelves,  that  they  might  compound 
with  God  for  finning  againft  him,  as  with 
their  neighbours  for  injuring  them :  thofe 

(a)  Hiftorical  l>zyf  tradts«  traft  i. 
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who  have  no  notion  of  any  motive  but 
intereft,  naturally  think  it  to  be  equally 
powerful  with  the  Deity.  An  opinion 
prevailed  univerfally  in  the  Chriflian 
church,  from  the  eighth  century  down  to 
the  Reformation,  that  liberal  donations  to 
Grod,  to  a  faint,  to  the  church,  would 
procure  pardon  even  for  the  grofleft  fins. 
During  that  period,  the  building  churches 
and  monalleries  was  in  high  vogue.  This 
abfurd  or  rather  impious  dodlrine,  proved 
a  plentiful  harveft  of  wealth  to  the  clei^; 
for  the  great  and  opulent,  who  are  com- 
monly the  boldeft  finners,  have  the  great- 
eft  ability  to  compound  for  their  fins. 
There  needs  nothing  but  fuch  an  opiniohi 
to  annihilate  every  duty,  whether  moral 
or  religious ;  for  what  wicked  man  will 
think  cither  of  reftitution  or  of  reforma- 
tion, who  can  purchafe  a  pardon  from 
Heaven  with  fo  little  trouble  ?  Louis  XI. 
of  France  was  remarkably  fuperftitious, 
even  in  a  fuperftitious  age.  To  ingratiate 
himfelf  with  the  Virgin  Mary,  he  fur- 
rendered  to  her  the  county  of  Boulogne 
with  great  folemnity.  Voltaire  remarks, 
that  godlinefs  confifts,  not  in  making  the 
Virgin  a  Countefs,  but  in  abftaining  from 
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fin.  Compofition  for  fins  is  a  dodlrine  of* 
the  church  of  Rome^  boldly  profefled 
without  difguifc*  A  book  of  rates,  pii-^ 
bliihed  by  authority  of  the  Pope,  con- 
tains ftated  prices  for  abfolutions,  not  ex«- 
cepting  the  moft  heinous  fins.  So  true 
is  the  obfervation  of  -fineas  Silvius,  after- 
ward Pope  Paul  II.  "  Nihil  eft  quod  abf-* 
^^  que  argento  RomaQa  curia  det:  ipfa 
**  manuum  impofitio,  et  Spiritus  Sandi 
•Vdona,  vendunturj  nee  peccatorum  ve- 
**  nia  nifi  nummatis  impenditur*/*  Of 
all  the  immoral  atonements  for  fin,  hu- 
man facrifices  are  the  moft  brutal ;  de- 
viating no  lefs  from  the  purity  of  religion, 
than  from  the  fundamental  principles  of* 
morality.  They  wore  out  of  ufe  as  kind- 
ly afie<flions  prevailed ;  and  will  never 
again  be  reftored,  unlefs  we  fall  back  to 
the  favage  manners  of  our  forefathers* 
Compofition  for  crimes,  once  univerfal^ 
is  now  banifhed  from  every  enlightened 
nation.     Compofition  for  fins,    was  once 

*  **  There  is  nothing  to  be  obtained  from  the 
*«  court  of  Rome  but  by  the  force  of  money  :  even 
<<  the  ceremony  of  confecration»  and  the  gifts  of  the 
<<  Holy  Ghoft^  are  fold  \  and  the  remiffion  of  fins 
<<  is  beftowed  only  on,thofe  who  can  pay  for  it." 

Vol.  IV.  3  B  equally 
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equally  univerfal ;  and  I  wiih  it  could  be 
faid,  that  tEere  are  now  no  remains  of 
that  poifbnous  opinion  among  Ghriflians: 
the  pradice  of  the  church  of  Rome  will 
not  permit  it  to  be  faid.  Were  men  deep- 
ly convinced,  as  they  ought  to  be,  that 
fincere  repentance  and  reformation  of 
manners  are  the  only  means  for  obtaining 
pardon,  they  would  never  dream  of  ma- 
king bargains  with  the  Almighty,  and  of 
compounding  with  him  for  their  fins. 

In  the  pradice  of  religion,  the  laying 
too  great  weight  on  forms,  ceremonies, 
and  other  external  arbitrary  adls,  tends 
to  the  corruption  of  morals.  That  error 
has  infedted  every  religion.  The  Sadder, 
the  Bible  of  the  Gaures,  prohibits  ca- 
lumny and  detradion,  lying,  ftealing,  a- 
dultery,  and  fornication.  It  however  e- 
nervates  morality  arid  religion,  by  placing 
many  trifling  adls  on  a  level  with  the  moll 
important  duties.  It  enjoins  the  deftruc- 
tion  of  five  kinds  of  reptiles,  frogs,  mice, 
ants,  ferpents,  and  flies  that  fling.  It 
teaches,  that  to  walk  barefoot  profanes  the 
,  ground.  Great  regard  for  water  is  en- 
join'd  :  it  muft  not  be  ufed  during  night ; 
and  when  fct  upon  the  fire,  a  third  part 
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of  the  pot  muft  be  empty,  to  prevent 
boiling  over.  The  Bramins  have  wofully 
degenerated  from  their  original  inftitu- 
tions,  thinking  that  religion  confifts  in 
forms  and  ceremonies.  As  foon  as  an  in- 
fsLTit  is  born,  the  word  Oum  muft  be  pro- 
nounced over  it ;  ptherwife  it  will  be  eter- 
nally miferable  :  its  tongue  muft  be  rub- 
bed with  confecrated  meal :  the  third  day 
of  the  moon,  it  muft  be  carried  into  open 
air,  with  its  head  to  the  north.  The  in*- 
habitants  of  Formofa  believe  in  hell ;  but 
it  is  only  for  punifhing  thofe  who  fail  to 
go  naked  in  certain  feafons,  or  who  wear 
cotton  inftead  of  filk.  In  the  time  of 
Ghenhizcan,  it  was  held  in  Tartary  a 
nfiortal  iia,  to  put  a  knife  into  the  fire,  to 
whip  a  horfe  with  his  bridle,  or  to  break 
one  bone  with  another ;  and  yet  thefe 
pious  Tartars  held  treachery,  robbery^ 
murder  to  be  no  iins.  A  fadlipn  in  M^ 
gina,  a  Greek  commonwealth,  treacher- 
oufly  aflaflinated  feven  hundred  of  their 
fellow-citizens.  They  cut  off  the  hands 
of  a  miferable  fugitive,  who  had  laid  hold 
of  the  altar  for  protedion,  in  order  to 
murder  him  without  the  precindls  of  the 
temple.  Their  treacherous  affaflinations 
3  B  2  mad^ 
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made  no  impreffion :  but  tho'  they  re- 
frained from  murder  in  the  temple,  yet 
by  profaning  it  with  blood,  fays  Herodo- 
tus, they  offended  the  gods,  and  contra^ 
ed  inexpiable  guilt.  Would  one  believe, 
that  a  tribunal  was  eftablifhed  by  Charle- 
magne more  horrible  than  the  inquifitioa 
itfelf?  It  was  eftablifhed  in  Weftphalia, 
to  punifh  with  death  every  Saxon  who  eat 
meat  in  lent.  It  was  eftablifhed  in  Flanders 
and  in  French-county,  the  beginning  of 
the  feventeenth  century.  SmoUet  in  his 
travels  into  Italy  obferves,  that  it  is  held 
more  infamous  to  tranfgrefs  the  fUghtefl: 
ceremonial  inftitution.  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  than  to  tranfgrefs  any  moral  du^ 
ty  ;  that  a  murderer  or  adulterer  will  be 
eafily  abfolved  by  the  church,  and  even 
maintain  his  charadter  in  fociety ;  but  that 
a  man  who  eats  a  pigeon  on  a  Saturday, 
is  abhorred  as  a  monder  of  reprobation. 
During  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  centu- 
ries, long  curled  hair,  of  which  men  of 
fafhion  in  England  were  extremely  vain, 
fuffered  a  violent  pcrfecution.  Anfelm, 
Archbifliop  of  Canterbury,  pronounced  the 
fentence  of  excommunication  againft  thofe 
who  indulged  in  th^t  drefs  j  and  was  cele- 
brated 
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bratfd  by  his  brcthrco  of  tbe  clergy,  tho* 
at  that  time  excommunication  was  a  dread- 
ful punifhment.  William  of  Malmfhury 
relates  in  lively  colours  an  incident  that 
fhows  the  grofs  fuperftition  of  that  age* 
A  certain  knight,  who  was  very  proud  of 
his  long  lui^uriant  hair,  dreamed  that  a 
peribn  fuflbcated  him  with  its  curls.  As 
foon  as  he  awoke  from  his  ileep,  he  cm: 
his  hair  to  a  decent  length.  The  report 
of  this  fpread  over  all  England ;  and  al«- 
moft  all  the  knights  reduced  their  hair  to 
the  proper  ftandard.  But  this  reforma- 
tion was  not  of  long  continuance.  For 
in  lefs  than  a  year  all  who  wiihed  to  apr 
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**  pear  faihionable,  returned  to  their  for?- 
**  mer  wickc^nefs,  and  contended  with  the 
"  ladies  in  length  of  hair,  Thofe  to 
*•  whom  nature  had  denied  that  ornament, 
"  fiipplied  the  defe<3:  by  art.'*  What  caa 
be  more  grofsly  fuperftitious  than  the  form 
ufed  in  Roman-»Catholic  countries  of  bap^ 
tizing  a  church-bell  ?  The  prieft,  aflifted 
by  fome  of  his  brethren,-  mumbles  over 
ibme  prayers,  and  fprinkles  the  outfide  with 
holy  water,  while  they  waft  the  infide  with 
the  fame  precious  liquor.  The  prieft  next 
draws  feven  crofTes  on  the  outfide,  and  four 
on  the  infide,  with  confecrated  oil.     Then 
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a  ccnftr  full  of  frankincenfe  is  put  under 
the  bell  to  fmoke  it  And  the  whole  con- 
cludes with  prayer. 

liiften  to  a  celebrated  writer  upon  this 
•fubjedl.     "  It  is  certain,  that  in  every  re- 
••  ligion,   however  fublime,  many  of  the 
"  votaries,  perhaps  the  greateft  number, 
**  will  ftill  feek  the  divine  favour,  not  by 
**  virtue  and  good  morals,  which  alone 
"  can  be  acceptable  to  a   perfed  bemg, 
•*  but  either  by  frivolous  obfervances,  by 
^  intemperate  zeal,  by  rapturous  ecftafies, 
**  or  by  the  belief  of  myfterious  and  ab- 
"  furd  opinions.     When  the  old  Romans 
**  were  attacked  with  a  peftilence,   they 
**  never  afcribed  their  fujBTenngs  to  their 
**  vices,  or  dreamed  of  repentance  and  a- 
**  mendment.     They  never  thought  that 
*•  they  were  the  general  robbers  of  the 
**  world,    whofe    ambition    and    avarice 
**  made  defolate  the  earth,   and  reduced 
••  opulent  nations  to  want  and  beggary. 
"  They  only  created  a  dictator  in  order 
to  drive  a  nail  into  a  door ;  and  by  that 
^^  means  they  thought  that  they  had  fuffi- 
**  ciently  appeafed  their  iucenfed  deity  («).'* 

{a)  Natural  Jliftory  of  Religion^  by  David  Hame» 

Thus, 
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ThuS)  gradually,  the  eflentials  of  religion 
wear  out  of  mind,  by  the  attention  given 
to  forms  and  ceremonies  :  thefe  intercept 
and  exhauft  the  whole  flock  of  devotion, 
which  ought  to  be  referved  for  the  high- 
er exercifes  of  religion.  The  negle(5l  or 
tranfgreflion  of  mere  pundlilios,  are  pu- 
nifhed  as  heinous  fins ;  while  fins  really 
heinous  are  fufFered  to  pafs  with  impu- 
nity. The  Jews  exalted  the  keeping  theiir 
fabbath  holy,  above  every  other  duty; 
and  it  was  the  general  belief,  that  the 
ftridl  obfervance  of  that  day  was  alone 
fufficient  to  atone  for  every  fin..  The 
command  of  reding  that  day,  was  taken 
fo  literally,  that  they  would  not  on  that 
day  defend  themfelves  even  againft  an 
afTaffin.  Ptolomy,  fon  of  Lagus,  entered 
Jerufalem  on  the  Jewifh  fabbath,  in  a 
hoftile  manner  without  refiftance.  Nor 
did  experience  open  the  eyes  of  that  fool- 
ifh  people.  Xiphilin,  relating  the  fiege 
of  Jerufalem  ^  by  Pompey,  fays,  that  if 
the  Jews  had  not  refted  on  the  fabbath, 
Pompey  would  not  have  been  fuccefsful. 
Every  Saturday  he  renewed  his  batteries; 
and  having  on  that  day  made  a  breach, 
he  marched  into  the  town  without  oppoi^- 

tion. 
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tion.  One  cannot  help  fouling  at  an 
Amfterdam  Jew,  who  had  no  check  of 
confcience  for  breaking  open  a  houfe  and 
carrying  off  money  ;  and  yet  being  flop- 
ped in  his  flight  by  the  fabbath^  he  moft 
pioufly  refted,  till  he  was  apprehended, 
and  led  to  the  gallows.  Nor  are  the  Jews 
to  this  day  cured  of  that  frenzy.  In  fbme 
late  accounts  from  Gonflantinople,  a  fire 
broke  out  in  a  Jew's  houfe  on  Saturday : 
rather  than  profane  the  fabbath,  he  fuf* 
fered  the  flames  to  fpread,  which  occa- 
fioned  the  deftrudion  of  Ave  hundred 
houfes  *.    We  laugh  at  the  Jews,  and  we 


*  «  And  there  wiis  a  woman  which  had  a  fpirit 
<<  of  iofirmity  eighteen  years,  and  was  bowed  to- 
*<  gether.  And  Jefus  laid  his  hands  on  her»  aod 
«*  immediately  (he  was  made  ftraight,  and  glorified 
*^  God.  And  the  ruler  of  the  fynagogiie  with  in- 
**  dignation  faid  unto  the  people.  There  are  fix  days 
«<  in  which  mdn  ought  to  work  :  in  them  therefore 
**  come  and  be  healed,  acid  not  on  the  fabbath-day. 
«•  The  Lord  then  faid,  Thou  hypocrite,  doth  not 
«  eagh  one  of  you  on  the  fabbath  loofe  his  ox  or  his 
•<  afs  from  the  ftall,  and  lead  him  away  to  watering  i 
•*  and  ought  not  this  woman^  whom  Satan  hath 
*«  bound,  be  loofed  from  this  hond  on  the  fabbath- 
•«  day?**  Lti*<,  xiii.  11. 
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hare  Tcafan;  and  yet  there  are  many  weU<« 
mdaning  Proteftams,  who  lay  the  whole 
of  religidd  upon  ]>uil(5lual  attendance  at 
public  virorfhip.  Are  the  Roman  Catholics 
lefs  fupefftitious  with  refpedl  to  the  place 
of  worihip,  than  the  Jews  are  with  reipe^ 
€0  the  day  6f  worfhip?  In  the  year  1670, 
fbme  Arabiitns,  watching  an  opportunity, 
got  into  the  town  of  Dieu  when  the  gates 
wire  opened  ift  the  morning.  They  might 
eatily  haye  been  efxpelled  by  the  cannon  of 
the  citadel;  but  the  Porttiguefe  governor 
was  obliged  to  look  on  without  firing  a 
gun,  being  threatened  with  excommuni-^ 
cation,  if  the  leaft  mifchief  (houki  be  don^ 
to  any  of  the  churches*  The  only  doc^ 
trines  inculcated  from  the  Romifh  pulpit 
down  to  the  Reformation,  were  the  au- 
thority of  holy  motber-church  j  the  merit 
of  the  faints,  and  their  credit  in  the  court 
of  heaven;  the  dignity  and  glory  of  the 
bleflfed  Virgin ;  the  efficacy  of  relics ;  the 
intolerable  fire  of  purgatory;  and  the  vaft 
importance  of  indulgences.  Relying'  on 
fnch  pious  ads  for  obtaining  remiflion  of 
jin,  all  orders  of  men  rufhed  Ijieadiong  in- 
VoL.lV.  3  C  tQ 
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to  vice*  ;  nor  was  there  a  fingle  attempt 
to  ftem  the  current  of  immorality  ;  for 
the  traffic  of  indulgences  could  not  but 
flourifh  in  proportion  to  the  growth  of  fin. 
And  thus  was  religion  fet  in  dired  oppofi- 
tion  to  morality;  St  Eloy,  bifhop  of  Noy- 
on  in  the  feventh  century,  and  canonized 
by  the  church  of  Rome,  delivers  the  fol- 
lowing dodtrine.  **  He  is  a  good  Chri-? 
^  ftian  who  goes  frequently  to  church ; 
**  who  prefents  his  oblations  upon  the  al- 
*^  tar ;  who  taftes  not  the  fruit  of  his  own 
**  induftry  till  part  be  confecrated  to  God; 
**  who,  when  the  holy  feftivals  approach, 
^  lives  chaftely  even  with  his  own  wife 
**  for  fever^l  days;  and  who  can  repeat 
the  creed  and  the  Lord's  prayer.  Re- 
deem then  your. fouls  from  deftrudtion, 
while    you  have   the   means   in    your 


cc 

iC 

*'  power;     offer    prefents   and   tithes    to 
^*  churchmen:    come  more  frequently  to 


*  An  ingenious  writer  pleafantjy  obfervcs,  '*  That 
5*  a  croifade  was  the  South-Sea  projeft  of  former 
<*  times :  by  the  latter,  men  hoped  to  gain  riches 
**  without  induftry :  by  the  former,  they  hoped  to 
*f  gain  heaven  without  repentance,  amendment  qf 
*•  life,  or  fanftity  of  raaiiners.*'  Sir  David  Ded* 
rymple^  a  Judge  in  the  Court  of  SeJJion. 

"  church: 
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"  church:  hutnbly  implore  the  patronage 
**  of  faints.  If  you  ob«rve  thefe  things, 
**  you  may,  in  the  day  judgement,  go 
**  with  confidence  to  the  tribunal  of  the 
**  eternal  Judge,  and  fay.  Give  to  us,  O 
**  Lord,   for  we  have  given  unto  thee." 


A  modern  author  fubjoins  a  proper  obfet- 
▼ation.     "  We  fee  here  a  very  ample  de- 
"  fcription  of  a  good  Chriftian,'   in  which 
"  there  is  not  the  lead  mention  of  the  love 
**  of  God,  refignatioh  to  his  will,   obedi- 
**  ence  to  his  laws,   nor  of  juftice,  bene- 
**  volence,  or  charity.'*     Grofs  ignorance 
and    wretched    fuperftition   prevailed   {o 
much  even  in  the  fourteenth  century,  that 
people  reckoned  themfelves  fecure  of  fal- 
vation^  if  at  the  day  of  jjudgemfent  they 
could  ihow  any  conne(5tion  with  monks^ 
Many  at  the  point  of  deaths  made  it  their 
laft  requeft,  to  be  admitted  into  the  men- 
dicant order,  or  to  be  interred  in  their  bu- 
lial- place.     Religion    need    not  alTociate 
with  morality,  if  fuch  filly  pra(^ces  be 
fufficient  for  obtainin|^  the  favour  of  God. 
Is  this  lefe  abfurd  than  the  Hindoftan  be- 
lief. That  the  water  of  the  Ganges  hath  a 
fan<^ifying  virtue ;    and  that  thofe  who 
die  on  its  banks,  are  not  only  exempted 
3  C  2  from 
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from  future  punifhment^  but  are  wafted 
Aratght  to  paradife  ? 

Forms  and  ceremonies  are  vifibte  a<5lS| 
which  make  a  deep  impreffion  on  the  mil- 
gar.  Hence  their  influence  in  reafonkig 
and  in  morality,  as  we  have  feep  in  the 
two  iketches  immediately  foregoing;  and 
hence  alfo  their  influence  in  religion^ 
Forms  and  ceremonies  are  ufeful  at  public 
worfhip :  but  they  ought  not  to  take  place 
of  eflentials.  People  however,  governed 
by  what  they  fee  and  hear,  are  more  ad- 
dicted to  external  a6ls  of  devotion,  than  to 
heart  worfhip,  which  is  not  knowii  but 
by  refleftion. 

It  will  be  no  excufe  for  relying  fo  much 
on  forms  and  ceremonies,  that  they  are 
innocent.  In  themfelves  they  may  be  in- 
nocent ;  but  not  fo  in  their  confequences^ 
For  they  have  by  fuch  reliance  a  vigorous 
tendency  to  relax  the  obligatioi>8  or  mora- 
lity. **^La  pure  morale,**  ft/^s  M.  Rouf- 
feau,  "eft  fi  charg^e  de  devoirs  f^vercs 
*^'  que  fi  on  la  furct^rge  encore  de  formes 
indifferentes,  c'eft  prefque  toujours  aux 
depends  de  reffentiel.  On  dit  que  c'eft 
le  cas  de  la  plupart  des  moines,  qui, 
**  fbumis  ^  mille  regies  inutiles,  ne  fa  vent 
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"  cc  que  c*eft  quiionncur  tt  vcrto,'*     Re- 
ligious rites  that  contradift  not  any  paC* 
fion,  jffe  keenly  embraced,  and  pundlually 
performed  ;    and  men,    flattering  them- 
felves  that  they  have  thus  been  puncJlual 
in  their  duty  to  God,  give  vent  to  their 
paffionS  againft  men.     *'  They  pay  tithes 
**  of  mint,  and  anife,  and  curiimin  j   but 
**  omit  the  weightier  matters  of  the  law^ 
"  judgement,  mercy,  and  faith  {a)!^     Up- 
on fhch  a  man  religion  fits  extremely  light. 
As  he  feldom  exercifts  any  adl  of  genuine 
devotion,  he  thinks  of  the  Deity  with  eafe 
and  familiarity :   how  otherwife  is  it  ac- 
countable, that  the  plays,  termed  Myjieries^ 
could  be  relilhed,  where  mean  and  per- 
haps diflblute  perfons  are  brought  on  the 
ftage,    ading    Jefus    Chrift,    the  Virgin 
Mary,  and  even  God  himfelf?  Thefe  ob- 
jects of  worfhip  were  certainly  no  more 
regarded  than  the  Grecian  gods,  who  fre- 
quently made  part  of  the  Dramatis  per/ons 
in  Greek  plays.     Many  other  fa<5ls  might 
be  urged,  to  prove  the  low  ebb  of  religion 
in  thofe  days  :-  1  feledl  one  or  two,  which 
probably  will  a£Ford  fome  amufement  to 

(a)  Matthew,  xtul  2  j; 
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the  reader.     Bartplus^  a  famous  lawyer^ 
in  order  to  (hew  the  form  of  proceeding 
in  a  court  of  juftice,  imagines  a  proce& 
between   the    devil  and   man&and.      The 
devil  cites  mankind  to  appear  at  the  tribu- 
nal of  Jefus  Chrifl,  claiming  them  as  be^ 
longing  to  him  by  Adam's  fall.    He  fwelk 
in  rage,  demanding  whether  any  one  dare 
appear  in  their  behalf    Againft  the  Virgia 
Mary  offering   herfelf  as  their  advocate,* 
the  devil    makes    two   obje(5lions  ;    firft. 
That  being  the  mother  of  the  Judge,  her 
influence    would    be    too  great;   i(econd. 
That  a  woman  is  debarred  from  being  an 
advocate:    and   thele  objeiSlions  are  fup- 
ported  by  numberlefe  quotations  from  the 
Corpus  Juris.     The  Virgin,    on  her  part^ 
quotes  texts  permitting  women  to  appear 
for  widows,  orphans,  and  for  perfons  in 
didrefs.     She  is  allowed  to  plead  for  man- 
kind, as  coming  under   the  lad   article. 
The  devil  urges  prefcription,   as  having 
been  in  pofleflion  of  mankind  ever  fince 
the   fall-    The  Virgin    anfwers,    That  a 
mala-jide  pojfcjfor  cannot  acquire  by   pre- 
fcription.   Prefcription  being  repelled,  the 
parties  go  to  the  merits  of  the  cafe,  which 
are  learnedly  difcuffed  with  texts  from  the 

Pandcds. 
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Pandedfe.  The  memoirs  of  the  French  a* 
cademy  of  Belles  Lettres  {a)  has  the  fol- 
lowing ftory :  A  monk  returning  from  a 
houfe  which  he  durft  not  vifit  in  day-light, 
had  a  river  to  crofs.  The  bokt  was  over- 
turned by  Satan,  and  the  monk  was 
drowned  when  he  was  beginning  to  invo- 
cate  the  Virgin  Mary.  Two  devils  having 
laid  hold  of  his  foul,  were  flopped  by  two 
angels.  ^*  My  Lords,  faid  the  devils, 
**  true  it  is  and  not  a  fable,  that  God  died 
**  for  his  friends  j  but  this  monk  was  an 
^*  enemy  to  God,  and  we  are  carrying  him 
**  to  hell.''  After  much  altercation,  it 
was  propofed  by  the  angels,  to  refer  the 
difpute  to  the  Virgin  Mary.  The  devils 
were  willing  to  accept  of  God  forjudge, 
becaufe  he  would  judge  according  to  law. 
**  But  from  the  Virgin  Mary,*'  faid  they, 
*^  we  exped  no  juftice  :  flie  would  break 
**  to  atoms  every  gate  of  hell,  rather  than 
*'  fuffer  one  to  remain  there  a  moment 
**  who  pays  any  worfhip  to  her  image. 
**  She  may  fay,  that  black  is  white,  and 
*•  that  puddled  water  is  pure— God  never 
♦*  contradids  her.  The  day  on  which  God 

\o)  VoL  18. 
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"  made  his  mother,  Was  a  fatal  day  to  us/' 
People  who  profefs  the  fame  religion, 
and  differ  only  in  forms  and  ceremonies^ 
may  juftly  be  compared  to  neighbouring 
ftates,  who  are  commonly  bitter  enemies 
to  each  other,  if  they  have  any  difference^ 
At  the  fame  time^^  diffociai  pailions  i^ever 
rage  fo  furioufly,  as  under  the  mafk  of 
rcligicm ;   for  in  that  cafe  they  are  held  to 
be  meritorious,  as  exerted  in  the  caufe  of 
/God.     This   obfervation  is  but  too  well 
verified  in  the  difplutes  among  Chriftians. 
However  low  religion  was  in  the  darjc  ages, 
yet  men  fought  for  forms  and  ceremonies 
as  pro  afii  etfocis.     In  the  Armenian  form 
of  baptifm,  the  prieft  fays  at  the  firft  im- 
merfion,  In  name  of  the  Father;    at  the  fe- 
cond,  In  name  of  the  Son ;   at  the  third,  In 
name  qf  the  Holy  Ghoji.    This  form  is  bit- 
terly condemned  by  the  Romifti  church, 
which   appoints  the  three  perfbns  of  the 
Trinity  to  be  joined  in  the  fame  expref- 
fion,  in  token  of  their  union.     Strahlea- 
berg  gives  an  account  of  a  Chriftian  fe6t 
in  Ruffia,  which  differs  from  the  eftablifh- 
ed  Greek  church  in  the  following  parti- 
culars:   Firrti  In  public  worlhip  they  re- 
peat 
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peat  Halkluia  but  twice  ;  and  it  is  a  mor- 
tal fin  to  repeat  it  thrice.  Second,  In  ce- 
lebrating mafs,  not  five  but  feven  loaves 
ought  to  be  ufed.  Third,  The  crofs  ftamp-  ^ 
ed  upon  a  mafs-loaf  ought  to  have  eight 
corners.  Fourth,  In  figning  with  the  crofs 
at  prayers,  the  end  of  the  ring-finger  muft 
be  Joined  to  the  end  of  the  thumb,  and 
the  two  intermediate  fingers  be  held  out 
at  full  length*  How  trifling  are  thefe 
differences  I  and  yet  for  thefe,  all  who 
diffent  from  them  are  held  unclean,  and 
no  better  than  Pagans  :  they  will  not  eat 
nor  drink  with  any  of  the  eftabliflied 
church  ;  and^  if  a  perfon  of  that  church 
happen  to  fit  down  in  a  houfe  of  theirs, 
they  wafli  and  purify  the  feat  *.  There 
are  few  feds  founded  upon  more  trivial 
differences  than  the  Turkifh  and  Perfian 
Mahometans.     The  epithets  given  to  the 

•  dhriftij6is,  occupied  too  much  with  external 
forms,  have  corrupted  feVeral  bf  the  fine  arts.  They 
have  injured  architeAure,  by  ereding  magnificent 
churches  in  the  ugly  form  of  a  croft.  And  they  have 
injured  painting,  by  withdrawing  the  beft  hands  from 
proper  fubjeds,  and  employing  them  on  the  legendary 
martyrdom  of  pretended  faintSi  and  othier.  fuch  diia* 
greeable  fubje^. 

Vol,  IV*  3  D  terfians 
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Perfians  by  the  Turks  are,   "  Forfaken  of 
".God,  Abominable,  Blafphemers  of  the 
•*  Holy  Prophet  ;**  and  fo  bitter  is  their 
enmity  to  the  Perfians,  That  the  fchools  of 
the  feraglio  are  open  to  young  men  of  all 
nations,  thofe   of  Perfia  alone  excepted. 
The  Perfians  are  held  to  be.fuch  apoftates 
from  the  true  faith,   as  to  be  utterly  paft 
recovery  :   they  receive  no  quarter  in  war, 
being  accounted  unworthy  of  life  or  flave- 
ry  :  nor  do  the  Perfians  yield  to  the  Turks 
in  hatred.    Whether  coffee  be  or  be  not 
prohibited  in  the  Alcoran,   has  produced 
much     controverfy    in    the    Mahometan 
church,  and  confeqtiently  much  perfecu** 
Ung  zeal.     A  mufti,  not  fond  of  coffee, 
declared  it  to  have  an  inebriating  quality, 
and  therefore  to    be  virtually  prohibited 
by   Mahomet.      Ar>othcr  mufti,  fond  of 
coffee  for  its  exhilarating  virtue,  declared 
it  lawful ;  "  becaufe/'  faid  he,  "  all  things 
"  are  lawful  that  are  not  exprefsly  prohi** 
**  bitcd   in   the    Alcoran.*'      The  coffirc- 
houfes  in  Conftantinople  were  for  a  long 
period   alternately  opened  and  iHut,    ac- 
cording to  the  tafte  of  the  reigning  mufti  ^ 
jtill  coffee  at  laft,    furmounting  all   ob- 
ilaclea^  came  to  be  in  eftablifiwd  Maho- 
metan 
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metan  liquor.  Religion  thus  runs  wild, 
whenever  it  lofes  fight  of  its  true  ends, 
worfhipping  God,  and  enforcing  jufticc 
to  man.  The  Hindows  hate  the  Maho- 
metans for  eating  the  flefli  of  cows  :  the 
Mahometans  hate  the  Hindows  for  eating 
the  flefli  of  fwine.  The  averfion  that  men 
of  the  fame  religion  have  at  each  other  for 
the  moft  trivial  differences,  converts  them 
frequently  into  brutal  favages.  Suppofe, 
for  example,  that  a  man,  reduced  to  the 
extremity  of  hunger,  makes  a  greedy  meal 
of  a  dead  horfe,  a  cafe  fo  deplorable  would 
wring  every  heart.  And  yet,  let  this  be 
done  in  Lent,  or  on  a  meagre  day — ^ 
Behold  !  every  zealot  is  inftantly  meta* 
jnorphofed  into  a  devil  incarnate.  In  the 
records  of  St  Claude,  a  fmall  di(lri£t  of 
Burgundy,  is  engrofled  a  fentence  againft 
a  poor  gentleman  named  Claude  Guillofi. 
The  words  are  :  **  Having  confidered 
**  the  procefs,  and  taken  advice  of  the 
*'  dolors  of  law,  we  declare  the  faid 
Claude  Guillon  duly  con vided  for  ha- 
ving carried  away  and  boiled  a  piece  of 
a  dead  horfe,  at^  of  having  eat  the 
"  fame  on  the  3ifl:  March,  being  Satur* 
^  day."    And  be  was  beheaded  according- 
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ly  28th  July  1629  ;  notwithftanding  a  de-r 
fence  above  all  exception,  That  he  com- 
mitted that  irregularity  to  preferve  his  life. 
How  was  it  poflSble  for  the  monfters  tq 
pCifuade  themfelves,  that  this  fentence  was 
agreeable  to  God,  who  is  goodnefs  it- 
felf! 

No  lefs  prejudicial  to  morality  than  the 
relying  too  much  on  forms  and  ceiemo- 
nies,  is  the  treating  fom^  fins  with  great 
feverity  ;  negledting  others  equally  hei- 
nous, or  perhaps  more  fo.  In  a  book  of 
rates  for  abfolution,  mentioned  above,  no 
juft:  diftindion  is  made  among  fins  ;  feme 
yenialfins  being  taxed  at  a  higher  rate  than 
many  of  the  deepeft  dye.  For  example, 
the  killing  father,  mother,  brother,  fifter, 
or  wife,  is  taxed  at  five  grofs  j  and  the 
fame  for  inceft  with  a  mother  or  fifter. 
The  lying  with  a  woman  in  the  church  is 
taxed  at  fix  grofs  ;  and,  at  the  fame  time, 
abfolution  for  ufury  is  taxed  at  feven  grofs, 
and  for  fimony  at  no  lefs  than  fixteen 
grofs*. 

A  maxim  adopted  by  many  pious  per- 
sons, has  a  fmiling  appearance,  but  in  its 
confequences  is  hurtful  both  to  religion 

5  A  grofs  is  the  third  part  of  a  ducau 
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and  morality  ;  which  is,  That  to  teftify 
our  veneration  for  the  Deity,  and  zeal  for 
his  fervice,  the  performing  public  and 
private  worfhip,  and  the  fulfilling  moral 
duties,  are  not  alone  fufficient ;  that  over 
and  above  we  are  bound  to  faft,  to  do  pe- 
nance, to  honour  the  priefthood,  and  to 
punifli  the  enemies  of  God,  u  e.  thofe  who 
differ  from  us  in  principle  or  pradlice. 
This  maxim,  which  may  be  termed  tb^ 
doSirine  offupererogation^  is  finely  illuftra- 
ted  by  aii  author  mentioned  above.  *'  The 
*^  duties  which  a  man  performs  as  a  friend 
*'  or  parent,  feem  merely  owing  to  his 
♦'  benefador  or  children  ;  nor  can  he  be 
^*  wanting  to  thefe  duties  without  break- 
^*  ing  through  all  the  ties  of  nature  and 
♦'  morality.  A  ftrong  inclination  may 
^*  protnpt  him  to  the  performance  :  a  fen- 
^*  timent  of  order  and  moral  beauty  joins 
**  its  force  to  thefe  natural  ties  2  and  the 
*^  whole  man  is  drawn  to  his  duty  with- 
^*  out  any  effort  or  endeavour.  Even 
^*  with  regard  to  the  virtues  which  are 
f*  more  auftere,  and  more  founded  on  re- 
f^  fledion,  fuch  as  public  fpirit,  filial  du-* 
f  •  ty,  temperance^  or  integrity :  the  mor 
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**  ral  obligation,  in  our  apprehenfion,  re- 
"  moves  all  pretence ,  to  religious  merit ; 
**  and  the  virtuous  condud  is  efteemed 
•*  no  more  than  what  we  owe  to  fociety, 
**  and  to  ourfelves.  In  all  this,  a  fupcr- 
ftitious  man  finds  nothing  which  be 
has  properly  performed  for  the  fake  of 
his^  Deity,  or  which  can  peculiarly  r^- 
*^  commend  him  to  the  divine  favour  and 
•*  protedion.  He  confiders  not,  that  the 
moft  genuine  method  of  ferving  the 
Divinity  is,  by  promoting  the  happi- 
^^  nefs  of  his  creatures*  He  ftill  looks 
*'  out  for  fome  more  immediate  fcrvice  of 
"  the  fupreme  Being  :_  and  any  pradlicc 
"  recommended  to  him,  which  either 
"  ferves  to  no  purpofe  in  lifcj  or  offers  the 
"  ftrongeft  violence  to  his  natural  incli- 
*'  nations ;  that  pradice  he  will  the  more 
*'  readily  embrace,  on  account  of  thofe 
^'  very  circumftances,  which  fhould  make 
"  him  abfolutely  rejed  it.  It  feems  the 
"  more  purely  religious,  that  it  proceeds 
"  from  no  mixture  of  any  other  motive 
"  or  confideration.  And  if  for  its  fake 
'^  he  facrifices  much  of  his  eafe  and  quiet, 
^^  his  claim  of  merit  appears  ftill  to  rife 
^*  upon  him,  in  proportion  to  Jthe  zeal 
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*•  and  devotion,  which  be  difcovcrs.  In 
"  rcftoring  a  loan,  or  paying  a  debt,  his 
•*  divinity  is  no  wife  beholden  to  him ; 
•*  becaufe  thefe  afks  of  juftice  arc  what  he 
*•  was  bound  to  perform,  and. what  many 
**  would  have  performed,  were  there  no 
**  God  in  the  univerfe.  But  if  he  faft 
"  a  day,' or  give  himfelf  a  found  whip- 
*•  ping,  this  has  a  diredJ:  reference,  in  hi$ 
**  opinion,  to  the  fervice  of  God.  No  d- 
**  ther  motive  could  engage  him  to  fuch 
•'  aufteritics.  By  thefe  diftinguiihed  marks 
**  of  devotion,  he  has  now  acquired  the 
*'  divine  favour  j  ahd  may  expeft  in  re- 
"  compenfe,  protedion  and  fafety  in  this 
**  world,  and  eternal  happinefs  in  the 
**  next  (tf)."  My  yoke  is  eafy,  faith  our 
Saviour,  and  my  burden  is  light.  So 
they  really  are.  Eveiy  effential  of  reli- 
gion is  founded  on  our  nature,  and  to  a 
pure  heart  is  pleafant  in  the  performance : 
what  can  be  more  pleafant,  than  grati-> 
tude  to  our  Maker,  and  obedience  to  his 
will  in  comforting  our  fellow-creatures  ? 
But  enthufiafts  are  not  eafily  perfuaded,. 
that  to  make  ou^felves  happy  in  the  exer- 

cifcs 

{a)  Natural  Hiftory  of  Religion* 
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cifes  of  piety  and  benevolencei  is  the  moft 
acceptable  fervice  to  God  that  we  can  per- 
form. In  loading  religion  with  unnecef- 
fary  articles  of  faith  and  pradlice^  they 
contradidl  our  Saviour,  by  making  his 
yoke  fevere,  and  his  burden  heavy  *. 
Law,  who  writes  on  Chriflian  perfedion, 
enjoins  fuch  unnatural  aufterity  of  man-^ 
ners,  as  to  be  fubverfive  both  of  religion 
and  morality  :  loofe  education  is  not  more 
fo.  Our  pafiions,  when  denied  proper 
exercile,  are  apt  to  break  their  fetters, 
and  to  plunge  us  into  every  extravagance  : 
like  the  body,  which  fqueezed  in  one  part, 
fwells  the  more  in  another.  In  the  fame 
way  of  thinking,  the  pious  Jeremy  Tay- 
lor, treating  of  mortification,  prefcribes  it 
as  the  indifpenfable  duty  of  a  Chriftian, 
to  give  no  indulgence  even  to  the  moft 
innocent  emotions  j  becaufe,  fays  he,  the 
moft  indifferent  afltion  becomes  finful, 
when  there  is  no  other  motive  forthe  per- 
formance but  barely  its  being  pleafant. 

Could 

*  An  old  woman  walking  with  others  to  a  facra- 
menty  was  obferved  to  pick  out  the  worft  bits  of  th« 
road :  ««  I  never  can  do  enough/'  £ud  Ihc,  ««  fef 
«  fwcct  Jcfus." 
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Could   a   malevolent  deity  contrive   any 
thing  more  fevere  againft  his  votaries  ? 

In  the  fame  fpirit  of  fupererogation, 
holidays  have  been  multiplied  without 
end,  depriving  the  working  poor  of  time, 
that  would  be  more  ufefully  employed  in 
providing  bread  for  themfelves  and  fami- 
lies. Such  a  number  of  holidays,  befide 
contradiifling  Providence  which  framed  us 
more  for  adtion  than  contemplation,  have 
fever al  poifonous  effedis  with  re(pe<fl  to 
moral  ity.  The  moral  fenfe  has  great  in- 
fluence on  the  induflrious,  who  have  no 
time  for  indulging  fheir  irregular  appe- 
tites :  the  idle,  on  the  contrary,  lie  open 
to  every  temptation.  Men  likewife  are 
apt  to  aflfume  great  merit  from  a  rigid  ob* 
fervance  of  holidays  and  other  ceremo- 
nies ;  and  having  thus  acquired,  in  their 
opinion,  the  favour  of  God,  they  rely  on 
his  indulgence  in  other  matters  which  they 
think  too  fweet  for  finners. 

Monaftic  inftitutlons  are  an  improve- 
ment upon  holidays :  the  whole  life  of  a 
monk  is  intended  to  be  a  holiday,  dedica- 
ted entirely  to  the  fervice  of  God.  The 
idlenefs  of  the  monaftic  ftate  among  Chri- 
ftians,  opens  a  wide  door  to  immorality. 

Vol.  IV.  3E  la 
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In  the  third  fcdlion,  penances  are  handr 
led  as  a  mode  of  worihip,  for  obtaining 
pardon  of  fin?  But  they  are  fometimes 
fubmitted  to  by  the  innocent^  in  order  tq 
procure  from  the  Almighty  ftill  more  fa- 
vour than  innocence  alone  is  entitled  to  j 
in  which  view,  they  are  evidently  a  work 
of  fupererogation.  They  feem  to  have 
no  bad  effedt  with  refpeiSl:  to  religion  as 
diftinguifhed  from  morality :  the  body  is 
indeed  tortured  unneceflarily  ;  but  if  en- 
thufiafts  voluntarily  fubmit  to  bodily  di- 
ftrefles,  they  have  themfelves  only  to 
blame.  With  refpe£t  to  morality,  their 
bad  tendency  is  not  flight.  Thofe  who 
perform  extraordinary  a6ts  of  devotion, 
conceive  themfelves  peculiarly  entitled  to 
the  favour  of  God.  Proud  of  his  favour, 
they  attach  themfelves  to  him  alone,  and 
turn  indifferent  about  every  other  duty. 
TTic  favourite  of  a  terreftrial  potentate, 
aflumes  authority  ;  and  takes  liberties  that 
private  perfons  dare  not  venture  upon  : 
ihall  a  favourite  of  Heaven  be  lefs  indul- 
ged ?  The  Faquirs  in  Hindoftan  fubmit  to 
dreadful  penances ;  and,  holding  them- 
felves fecure  of  God's  favour,  they  are  al- 
togetbe;r  indifferent  about  the  duty  they 
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tDwe  to  a  neighbour.  So  much  are  they 
above  common  decency,  as  to  go  about 
haked,  not  even  concealling  whit  niodefty 
hides.  The  penanctis  enjoined  in  the  Ro- 
mifli  church,  fuch  as  falling  and  flagella- 
tion, have  evidently  the  fame  bad  ten- 
dency *.  With  refped  to  falling  in  par- 
ticular, to  what  good  purpofe  it  can  ferve, 
except  to  gluttons,  is  not  readily  concei- 
ved. Temperance  in  eating  and  drinking 
is  eflential  to  health  :  too  much  or  too 
little  are  equally  iioxious,  though  their  ef- 
fefts  are  different  f.  Falling  therefore 
ought  never  to  be  enjomed  to  the  tempe- 
rate as  a  religious  duty,  becaufei  it  cannot 

be 

*  A  fea  of  Chrlftians,  ftyled  Flagellantes^  held,  that 
fiagellation  is  of  equal  virtue  with  baptifm  and  the  o- 
ther  facraments  ;  that  it  Iviil  procure  forgivenefs  of 
fm ;  that  the  old  law  of  Chrift  is  to  be  aboliihed  ;  and 
a  new  law  fubftituted,  enjoining  the  baptifm  of  blood 
to  be  adminidered  By  whipfiihg. 

f  The  Baron  de  Manftein  obfcrves,  that  the  fre* 
quent  lents  enjoined  by  the  Greek  churchy  contribute 
greatly  td  proitiote  difeafes  in  the  Rnffian  armies. 
They  are  forbidden  to  touch  fleih  three-fourths  of  the 
yean  The  fynod,  it  is  true,  grants  a  difpenfation  to 
foldicrs  during  war;  but  fuch  is  the  fuperftition  of 
the  people,  that  few  take  the  benefit  of  the  difpcnfe* 
tien^ 
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be  acceptable  to  a  benevolent  Deity.  -Liftea 
to  a  great  prophet  on  that  fubjedt :  "  Be- 
"  hold,  ye  faft  for  ftrife  and  debate,    and 
"  to  fmite  with  the  fift  of  wickednefs  ;   ye 
^*  fhall  not  faft  as  ye  do  this  day,  to  make 
"  your  voice  to  be  heard  on  high.     Is  it 
V  fuch  a  faft  that  I  have  chofen  ?  a  day 
^^  for  a  man  to  afflid  his  foul  ?     Is  it  to 
^^  bow  down  his  head  as  a  bulrufti,  and 
'^  to  fpread    fackcloth   and    afhes  under 
«*  him  ?     Wilt  thou  call  this  a  faft,  and 
•*  an  acceptable  day  to  the  Lord  ?     Is  not 
•'  this  the  faft  that  I  have  chofen,  to  loofe 
^*  the  bands  of  wickednefs,  to  undo  the 
**  heavy  burdens,   and  to  let  the  opprefled 
•*  go'  free,  and  that  ye  break  every  yoke  ? 
"  Is  it  not  to  deal  thy  bread  to  the  bun* 
"  gry  J  and  that  thou  bring  the  poor  that 
^^  are  caft  out  to  thy  houfe  ?  when  thou 
*^  feeft  the  naked,  that  thou  cover  him, 
•*  and   that   thou  hide  not  thyfelf  from 
•«  thine  own  flefh  {a)  ?" 

The  moft  extraordinary  penance  of  all 
ia  celibacy  confidered  as  a  religious  duty. 
Many  fathers  of  the  church  declare  againft 
matrimony.  St  Jerom  in  particular  fays, 
That  the  end  of  matrimony  is  eternal 

deat^W 
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ikfttb ;  th^t  the  earth,  indeed,  is  filled  by  it^ 
but  heaven  by  virginity.  The  intempe- 
rate zeal  of  many  primitive  Chriftians  led 
them  to  abftain  from  matrimony,  and  e* 
vcn  from  conjugal  carcfles,  if  they  had  the 
tnisfortune  to  be  married  ;  believing  that 
the  carnal  appetite  is  inconfiftent  with 
pure  religion^  Edward  the  Coufeflbr  was 
fainted,  for  no  better  reafon  than  the  ab- 
ilaining  from  matrimonial  duties.  Jovi- 
ttian,  in  the  fourth  century,  taught,  that 
ail  who  obferve  the  laws  of  piety  and  vir- 
tue laid  down  in  the  gofpel,  have  an  equal 
title  to  happincfs  in  another  life  :  confe- 
quently,  that  thofe  who  pafs  their  days  ini 
celibacy  and  mortification,  are  in  no  re- 
fpe£t  more  acceptable  to  God  than  thofe 
who  live  virtuoufly  in  marriage  without 
mortification.  He  publifhed  his  opinions 
in  a  book,  againft  which  Jerom  wrote  a 
bitter  and  abufive  treatife^  ftill  extant* 
Thefe  opinions  were  condemned  by  the 
church,  and  by  St  Ambrofe,  in  a  council 
at  Milan  j  and  Jovinian  was  banifhed  by 
the  Emperor  Honorius.  Such  ridiculous 
felf-denial  was  not  confined  to  Chriflians* 
Strabo  mentions  a  fe£t  among  the  Thra- 
dans,  who  made  a  vow  of  perpetual  vir- 
ginity J 
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ginity  ;  and  were  much  refpeded  on  that 
account.     GarcilafTo  mentions  virgins  in 
Peru  confecratcd  to  the  fun  :  a  veftal  guil- 
ty of  frailty  was  buried  alive,   her  lover 
hanged,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town 
where  Ihe  lived  piit  to  the  fword.    Among 
all  the  abfurd  a£ts  of  mortification,  celi* 
bacy  is  the  ftrongeft  inftance  of  fuperfti- 
tion  triumphing  over  common  fenfe  ;  for 
what  can  be  more  inconfiftent  withcommon 
fenfe,  not  to  talk  of  religion,  than  an  en- 
deavour to  put  an  end  to  the  human  fpe- 
cies  ?    Barbcyrac,  De  la  Moriae  des  Ptres^ 
gives  examples  of  fathers  of  the  church 
who  wilhed  to  extinguifh  by  celibacy  the 
human  fpecies,  and  to  haften  the  day  of 
judgment.     Some  glimpfes  of  reafon  have 
abated  the  zeal  of  enthufiafts  for  celibacy  j 
but  have  not  totally  extirpated  it ;  for  ce- 
libacy of  the  clergy  remains  to  this  day  a 
law   in   the   Romifli   church.     It  cannot, 
however,  ferioufly  be  thought  the  will  of 
our  benevolent  God,  that  his  priefts  fhould 
be  denied  the  exercife  of  natui^al  powers, 
beftowed  on  all  for  a  moft  yaluable  pur- 
pofe.     This  impious  reftraint,  which  con- 
tradifts  the  great  law  of  Increafe  and  mul- 
tiply^ has  opened  the  door  to  grofs  de- 
bauchery 
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bauchery  in  the  paftors  of  the  Romifli 
churchy  though  ecclefiaftics  ought,  of  all 
men,  to  be  the  mod  circtimfped  in  their 
condudt.  Men  reftrained  from  what  is  ne- 
ceflary  and  proper,  arc  more  prone  than 
others  to  break  out  into  grofs  irregulari- 
ties *.  Marriage  is  warmly  recommended 
in  the  laws  of  Zoroafter.  Children  are 
faid  to  be  a  bridge  that  conduds  men  to 
heaven  ;  and  a  man  who  has  no  children, 
is  held  to  be  under  the  power  of  Ahrimiln. 
The  prayer  of  a  prieft  who  has  no  chil- 
dren, is  held  difagreeable  to  Ormufd. 

The  celibacy  of  the  clergy  was  counte- 
nanced by  the  Pope  ;  and  enforced  from  a 
political  confideratibn,  That  it  unitied  the 
whole  clergy  into  one  compact  body,  un- 
der 

•  An  ingenious  writer,  mentioned  above,  makes  the 
foUowiog  obfervation  :  <*  The  celibacy  of  ecclefiaftics 
f <  was  originally  introduced  by  fome  fuperftitioiis  re- 
<<  finements  on  the  law  of  God  and  nature.  Could 
«  men  have  been  kept  alive  without  eating  or  drink- 
<<  ing  as  well  as  without  marriage,  the  fame  refine- 
«  ments  would  have  prohibited  ecclefiaftics  from  eat* 
f<  ing  and  drinking,  and  thereby  have  elevated  then) 
«  fo  much  nearer  to  the  ftate  of  angels.  In  procefs  ot 
«  time,  this  fanatical  interdiction  became  an  inftrument 
'<  of  worldly  wifdom  :  and  thus,  as  fre<;[uently  hap- 
f<  pens,  what  weak  men  began;  politiciaiis  completed*" 
Sir  DMdDalrymple. 
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dcr  hi8   fpiritual   Majefty.      How  fliort- 

fighted  is  man  I    It  was  juftly  eftecmed  at 

the  time  to  be  the  corncr-ftone  of  Papal 

power  ;  and  yet  became  the  chief  caufe  of 

its  downfal.   Celibacy  precipitated  the  Ro- 

mifh   clergy   into    adultery,    fornication, 

conning,   diffimulaiion,    and  every  fecret 

Ticc.     Will  m^n  of  fuch  manners  be  lif- 

tened  to,   when  they  preach  purity  to  o- 

thcrs  ?    There  was  no  medium,  but  either 

to  reform  their  own  manners,   or  to  give 

every  indulgence  to  the  laity.     But  igno* 

fance  and  fuperftition  in  the  latter,  made 

the  former  think  themfelves  ftcure.     The 

leftoration  of  learning  broke  the  charm. 

Men  beginning  to  think  for  themfelves, 

were  provoked  at  the  diffblute  lives  of 

their   paftors  ;  and  raifed  a  loud   cry  a- 

gainft  them.      Reformers  were  burnt  as 

heretics ;  and  clergymen  were  held  to  be 

cmiflaries   from   Satan,     to    eftablilh   his 

throne  upon   earth.     Knox,  that  violent 

reformer,  believed  ferioufly  that  Cardinal 

Beaton  was  a  conjured  entmy  to  Cbrijf  Je- 

fus.  Providence  brings  good  out  of  ill.  Had 

not  the  clergy  been  diiTolute^  poor  Chrifti- 

ans  might  have  laboured  under  ignorance 

and 
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diad  ecclefiaftic  thrsildom  to  this  hour« 
Our  reformers^  beginning  wiih  their  pa* 
ftors,  crfctended  infenfibly  t^eir  hatred  to 
the  dodrinds  taught  by  their  paftors.  E- 
very  article  of  faith  was  fifted  i  the  chaflf 
Ivas  feparated  from  the  corn  :  and  a  refor- 
mation was  eftablifhed  upon  the  fcriptures^ 
rcjeding  every  innpvation  of  the  Romifh 
church. 

There  is  not  mentioned  in  hiftory  a 
more  impudent  difregard  of  moral  prin- 
ciples, than  a  privilege  afTumed  by  the 
Bifhop  of  Rome  to  difengage  men  from 
their  oaths  and  promifes  :  it  is  not  ^  a 
greater  ftretch  to  difengage  them,  from 
every  duty^  whether  of  morality  or  of  re- 
ligion. The  barons  of  Vafentia,  dreading 
a  perfecution  againft  the  induftrious  Moors, 
their  tenants,  obtained  the  following  claiifc 
to  be  inferted  in  their  king's  coronation- 
oath  :  "  That  he  fhould  not  expel  the  ' 
•*  the  Morifcos,  nor  force  them  to  be  bap- 
*'  tized }  that  he  fhould  never  defire  to  be 
"  relieved  from  the  oath  by  a  difpenfatioa 
"  frow  the  Pope,  nor  accept  a  difpenfation 
*«  if  oflfered.**  The  Emperor  Charles  V. 
look  this  oath  folemnly  in  prefence  of  his 
nobles ;    and  yet  accepted  a  difpenfation 

Vol.  IV.  3  F     ,  from 
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from  the  Pope,^  abfolving  him  from  the. 
oath,  and  from  the  guilt  of  perjury  in 
breaking  it.  Auguftus  King  of  Poland,  in 
the  treaty  of  Altramftadt,  renounced  the 
kingdom  of  Poland  to  his  competitor  Sta- 
niflaus.  The  defeat  of  the  King  of  Swe- 
den at  Poltowa  was  an  inviting  opportu- 
nity to  renew  his  pretenfions.  A  folemn 
treaty  ftood  in  his  way  ;  but  the  Pope  re- 
moved that  obftacle,  by  annulling  the 
treaty,  and  fetting  him  at  liberty.  The 
Pope  has  been  known  to  beftow  that  won- 
jderful  privilege  upon  others.  Pope  Pafcal 
II.  having,  with  a  folemn  oath,  renounced 
the  right  .of  inveftitures,  empowered  the 
cardinals  to  declare  his  oath  nulK  Bifhops 
alfo,  imitating  their  fuperior,  have  afTumed 
the  privilege  of  difpenfing  with  moral  du- 
ties. Inftances  are  not  rare,  of  curates  be- 
ing authorized  by  their  bi(hop  to  enter- 
tain concubines,  paying  for  each  a  regular 
tax  of  a  crown  yearly.  Nay,  in  fome  pro- 
vincial fynods,  they  are  enjoined  to  keep 
concubines,  in  order  to  prevent  fcandaL 
Common  proftitutes,  liccnfed  in  the  city  of 
Leghorn,  h^ave  a  church  peculiar  to  them- 
felves,  and  muft  not  enter  into  any  other. 
They  follow  their  trade  with,  the  utmoft 

freedom ; 
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freedom;  except  in  pafEon- week,  during 
which  they  muft  forbear  finning,  under 
pain  of  baniftiment   a). 

The  power  of  bellowing  kingdoms,  af- 
fumed  by  the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  was  an  en- 
croachment on  the  rules  of  juftice,  no  left 
bold.  Chriftian  princes,  not  many  ages 
ago,  efteemed  the  Pope's  gift  to  be  their 
beft  title  of  property^  In  the  1346,  the 
Venetians  requefted  the  Pope's  pcrmiflion 
to  carry  on  commerce  in  Afia,  and  to  pur- 
chafe  there  pepper  and  cinnamon.     The 

Pope 

{a)  Sir  David  Dalrymple,  in  his  Annals  of  Scotlandt 
vol/ 11.  page  i61h,  has  iht  following  paragraphs 
**  Thus  xlid  Edward  chaftlfe  the  Scots  for  their  breach 
.  **  of  faith.  It  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  preceding 
*«  year  he  himfelf  procured  a  papal  bull,  abfolving  him 
*«  from  the  oath  which  he  had  taken  for  maintaining 
«  the  privileges  of  his  people.  But  the  Scots,  y^ithout 
**  papal  authority,  violated'  their  oatjis,  and  were  pu- 
**  niihed  as  perjured  men..  Itis  a  truth  not  to  be  dif- 
**  guifed,  that  in  thofe  times  the  common  notions  of 
**  right  and  wrong  were,  in  fome  fort,  obliterated. 
«^  Confcience,  intoxicated  with  indulgencies,  or  ftupified 
^*  by  frequent  abfoluxion,  was  no  longer  a  faithful  mo* 
*«  nitor  amidft  the  temptations  of  intereft,  ambition, 
**  and  national  animofities."  This  author,  a  few  pages 
after,  very  ingenioufly  obferves,  that,  in  thofe  days,  aa 
oath  or  promife  on  the  honour  of  knighthood,  was  the 
only  Uiing  relied-on  ;  bccaufe  the  Pope  did  not  pre- 
tend to  interpofc  in  a  point  of  honour. 
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PopeiiDl:  only  granted  their  requeft^  but 
pronounced  anatl^ematf  upon  any  who 
^ould  dare  to  interfere  in  that  conimerce. 
Ferdinand  and  Ifabella  of  Spain  ^plied  to 
Pope  Alexander  VL  to  v^ft  in  them  the 
property  of  America*  difcovered  under  their 
aufpices  by  Columbus,  The  Pope  having 
formerly  granted  to  the  kings  of  Fortxigal 
their  difcoveries  in  the  Eaft-Indies,  bah 
grants  M^pre  held  facred  ;  and  it  came  to  be 
(Irenuoufly  difputed,  under  which  of  the 
giants  the  Molucca  iflands  were  comprer 
hended.  Both  grants  proceed  upon  a  nar? 
rative,  of  the  power  beftowed  by  Almighty 
Cod  on  the  Pope,  as  fucceflbr  to  St  Peter 
and  vicar  of  Chriil.  To  imagine  that  the 
Almighty  would  beftow  fuch  powers  on 
the  Bifhop  of  Rome,  or  on  any  human 
being,  ihews  grofs  ignorance  of  the  com- 
mon  rights  of  maiikindi  and  q£  the  go* 
yemmcnt  of  Providence. 

The  grofleft  of  all  deviations,  not  only 
from  found  morality,  but  from  pure  reli- 
gion, and  the  moft  exteniive  in  its  bane- 
ful: effedfcs^  is  a  doiSkrine  embraced  by  e- 
ftabliflied  churches,  not  many  excepted, 
That,  becaufe  heretics  are  odious  in  the 
fi^ht  of  God,  it  is  the  duty  of  the  ortho- 
dox 
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dox  to  extirpate  them,  root  andbranch« 
Obferve  the  confcqucnce :  people  who  dif* 
fcr  from  the  cftabliihed  church  are  held 
to  be  cbftinate  (inn^rSy  deferving  puniifa« 
nent  here  as  well  as  hereafter.  The  reli^^ 
gion  of  every  country  is  changeable  ;  and 
the  religion  at  prefcat  dominant  may  foon 
be  under  depreffion  ;  which  of  courfe  fub*- 
jeCts  all  mankind  to  the  rigour  of  perfc- 
cution^.  An  invention  more  effe^hial  for 
extirpating  the  human  race,  is  not  withtA 
the  reach  of  imagination  :  the  horror  of 
iiuman  facriiiccs  is  as  nothing  in  cofiipa^ 
lifon. 

Perfecution  for  differences  in  religion 
can  never  take  place  but  where  the  mini** 
fters  of  religion  arc  formed  into  a  ciaft, 
totaliy  diftin^  from  the  reft  of  the  people. 
Th^  made  not  a  diftin£fc  clafs  among  the 
old  Romans ;  who,  far  from  having  any 
notion  of  perfecution,  adopted  the  gods  of 
every  nation  they  conquered.  A  learned 
writer  {q)  obferves,  that,  as  the  number 
of  thejir  gods  increafed  with  their  con- 
quefts,  it  is  poffible  that  they  might  have 
worfhipped  all   the  gods  in  the  world. 

(<?)  Morijius. 

Their 
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Their  belief  in  tutelar  deities  produced 
that  efiedl.  Titus  Livius  mentions  a. fed 
of  Bacchanals  fpread  through  Italy.  They 
performed  their  ceremonies  during  night; 
men  and  women  mixing  in  the  dark,  after 
intemperate  eating  and  drinking.  Never 
did  wicked  wretches  deferve  more  exem- 
plary punifhment  j  yet  liften  to  the  fol- 
lowing decree  of  the  Roman  fenate,  brea- 
thing the  true  fpirit  of  toleration.  "  Ne 
^^  qua  Bacchanalia  Romae?  neve  in  ItaJia 
•*  eflent.  Si  quis  tale  facrum,  folenne,  et 
"  neceflarium  duceret,  nee  fine  religione 
"  et  piaculo  fe  id  omittere  poflej  apud 
*•  Praetorem  urbahum  profiteretur  ;  Prae- 
**  tor  fenaturh  confuleret.  Si  ei  permif- 
'*  fum  effet,  quum  in  fenatu  centum  non 
*•  minus  eflent  ;  ita  id  facrum  faceret, 
**  dum  ne  plus  quinque  facrificio  interef- 
**  fent  ;  neu  qua  pecunia  communis,  neu 
**  quis  magifter  facrorum,  aut  facerdos  ef- 
•*  fet  *."     The  Jews  were  prone  to  per- 

fecution^ 

*«<  Let  there  be  no  Bacchanalian  ceremonies  p  er- 
<*  formed  in  the  city,  nor  within  Italy.  If  there  be 
*«  any  perfon  who  reckons  it  a  matter  of  confcience  to 
i*  perform  thefe  ritesi  and  that  he  ought  not  to  omit 

•  <«^  themt 
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fecution,  becaufe  their  priefts  formed  a 
diftina'body.  It  is  true,  they  believed  ia 
tutelar  deities  :  their  hatred,  however,  of 
neighbouring  nations  prevailed  to  make 
them  hold  in  abhorrence  the  worfliip  of 
every  other  god.  Even  among  them- 
felves  they  were  abundantly  difpofed  to 
war  ;  and  nothing  kept  within  bounds  the 
Pharifees,  the  Saduccees,  and  the  EfTenes, 
their  three  feds^  but  terror  of  the  Roman 
power.  The  Chriftian  religion  implies 
toleration  ia  its  very  nature  and  prin- 
ciples ;  and  yet  became  prone  to  perfecu- 
tion  above  all  others.  Chriftian  fe(3:s  were 
enflanied  againft  each  other  to  a  degree  of 
brutality  j  the  moft  oppofite  to  peace  and 
brotherly  love,  inculcated  in  *the  gofpeh 
It  was  propagated  by  the  orthodox,  that 
Arius  expired  in  a  common  jakes,  and 
th^t  his  entrails  burft  out.  The  lame  is 
related  of  Huneric  King  of  the  Vandals, 

a 

««  them^  let  him  date  his  opinion  to  the  city  Praetor, 
«*  who  fliall  thereupon  confult  the  fcnatc.  If  liberty 
««  be  granted  him  by  the  fenate  when  no  fewer  than  a 
«  hundred  fenators  are  prefent»  let  htm  perform  the 
*«  iacrifice,  but  privately,  in  prefencc  of  no  greater 
"  number  than  five  perfons.  Let  there  be  no  public 
<«  fund  for  them,  nor  any  who  (hall  prcfide  as  pricR 
^  QV  mafter  of  the  rites/' 
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a  zealous  Anan  ;  with  the  folloiirifig  addi- 
tion, that  being  poflcflcd  with  the  dciril, 
whom  ht  had  glutted  with  the  blood  of 
inany  martyrs,  ne  tore  his  flefh  with  his 
teeth,  and  ended  his  wretched  life  in  the 
moft  excrutiating,  though  juftly  deferred 
torments.  The  falfehoods  every  where 
fpread,  during  the  fourteenth  century,  a- 
gainft  the  Jews,  fuch  as  their  poifbntng 
the  public  fountains,  killing  Chrifttan  in- 
fants^  and  drinking  their  blood,  with  ma<« 
ny  other  falfehoods  of  the  fame  fiamp, 
were  invented,  and  greedily  fwallowed, 
through  the  influence  of  religious  hatred. 
Through  the  fame  influence  a  law  was 
once  made^  in  England,  that  a  Chrifttan 
iiMirrying  a  Jew  fliould  be  burnt  aHve. 
The  greater  part  of  .perfecutions  have 
been  occafloned  in  the  fame  manner  ;  for 
men  are  not  fo  defperateJy  wicked,  as  to 
approve  of  perfecution,  unlefs  when  blind- 
ed by  intemperate  zeal,  The  fame  reli- 
gious hatred  produced  the  aiTaffinatioa  of 
the  Duke  of  Guife,  and  of  two  Henries, 
Kings  of  France  ;  produced  the  gun- 
powder plot  ;  and  produced  the  moft 
horrid  ^deed  that  ev«r  w^s  perpetrated 
I  MBong 
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atadhjl^  nifen,  the  idaflkcre  of  St  fearthblo- 

Th4re  is  no  occafion  to  be  pAtticUlar  oh 
the  maffacre  of  St  Bartholomew,  the  cir- 
ciUttiftances  of  which  are  univerfally 
known*  I  (hall  mentiott  atiother,  #hich 
happened  iti  Lilbon,  6th  April  1566^  the 
effect  entirely  of  bigotry.  The  day  nlieh-  ' 
tioded  being  Suhday,  efertain  perfons  iii 
the  church  of  St  Dominlc>  obferving  that  a 
crucifix  in  one  of  the  ehap^ls  was  ittttfe^ 
than  ordinary  luminoils^  the  prieft  cried 
out,  a  miracle  !  a  miracle  :  A  new  con- 
vert, who  had  been  a  Jew,  faying  flightiy 
that  it  was  but  the  fup  fhiningoii  the  cru- 
cifix, he  was  dragged  inftantly  out  of  the 
church,  and  burnt.  The  friars,  with  vehe- 
ment fpeeches,  encouraged  the  rabble  aflerii- 
bled  about  the  fire  to  more  mifchicf ;  while 

♦  Monfieut  de  Tavannes,  afterwards  Marefclial  of 
France,  was  a  great  partifan  of  the  Queen-mother ; 
and  &y  adlive  in  the  maffacre,  as  with  his  own  hand  to 
murder  no  fewer  than  feventeen  Hugenots.  Having 
on  death-bed  made  a  full  confeHion  of  his  fms, 
•<  What/'  laid  the  prieft,  "  not  a  word  of  St  Bar* 
<«  tholomeW  ?  Of  St  Bartholomew  T*  anfwered  the 
penitent  ;•"  the  fervice  I  did  that  memorable  day  to 
«'  God  and  the  church,  is  alone  a  fufficient  atonement; 
<*  for  all  my  tranfgreffions," 

'Sfou  IV.  30  other 
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other  friars  ran  about  the  ftreets  bawling 
out,  herefy,  -herefy,  with  crucifixes  in  their 
hands.  Above  500  men  gathered  toge- 
ther, and  flew  every  new  convert  they 
could  find,  and  burnt  them  to  afhes.  Next 
morning  they  murdered  above  1000  men, 
women,  and  children,  dragging  them  from 
the  altars,  to  which  they  had  fled  as  a 
fanduary.  The  fame  fury  continued  the 
third  day,  on  which  above  400  perfons 
more  were  maifacred. 

No  falfe  principle  in  religion  has  (bed 
more  innocent  or  rather  virtuous  blood, 
than  that  of  perfecuting  heretics  ;  1.  ^. 
thofe  who  differ  in  any  article  from  the 
religion  eftablifhed  by  law.  The  dodrine 
of  burning  heretics,  is  in  effed  the  pfofef- 
fing  to  burn  men  eminently  virtuous  ; 
for  they  mufl:  be  fo,  when  they  fubmit  to 
be  burnt  alive,  rather  than  be  guilty  even 
of  diflimulation«  The  Mahometan  pradice 
of  converting  people  by  the  fword,  if 
not  more  rational,  is  at  leaft  more  manly. 
Louis  IX.  of  France,  one  of  its  befl:  prin- 
ces, would  have  been  a  greater  bleffing  to 
his  people  had  he  been  lefs  pious  :  he  had 
ftn  implacable  averfion  to  heretics  ;  againft 
^v'hom  he  thought  it  more  proper  to  em- 
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ploy  racks  and  gibbets,  than  afguflient* 
Torquemada,  that  infernal  inquifitor  of 
Spain,  brought  into  the  inquifition,  in  the 
fpace  of  fourteen  years,  no  fewer  thaa 
80,000  perfons  ;  of  whom  6000  were 
condemned  to  the  flames,  and  burnt  alive 
with  the  greateft  pomp  and  exultation. 
Of  that  vaft  number,  there  was  perhaps 
not  a  fingle  perfon,  who  was  not  more 
pure  in  religion,  as  well  as  in  morals, 
than  their  outrageous  perfecutor.  Hunter^ 
a  young  man  about  nineteen  years  of  age^ 
was  one  of  the  unhappy  vidims  to  the 
zeal  of  Queen  Mary  of  England  for  Pope** 
ry.  Having  been  inadvertently  betrayed 
by  a  prieft  to  deny  tranfubftantiation,  he 
abfconded,  ro  keep  out  of  harm's  way. 
Bonner,  that  arch-hangman  of  Popery, 
threatened  ruin  to  the  father,  if  he  did 
not  deliver  up  the  young  man.  Hunter, 
hearing  of  his  father's  danger,  made  his 
appearance,  and  was  burnt  alive,  inftead 
of  being  rewarded  for  his  filial  piety.  A 
woman  of  Guerhfey  was  brought  to  the 
ftake,  without  regard  to  her  big  belly  ; 
which  burfting  by  ttie' torture,  fhe  was  de- 
livered in  the  midft  of  the  flames.  One 
of  the  guards  fnatched   the   infant   from 

the 
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the  fire  ;  but  the  qiagifttate  who  attended 
the  eKecution  ordered  it  to  be  thrown 
back  ;  being  refolved,  he  faid,  ihzX  no- 
thing ihould  furvive  which  fprung  from  a 
parent  fo  obftinately  heretical.  Father 
Paul  {a)  computes  that,  in  the  Nether-^ 
lands  aloQC,  from  the  time  that  the  edi€t 
pf  Charles  V.  was  promulgated  againft 
the  reformers,  fifty  thoufand  perfons  were 
hanged,  beheaded,  buried  aUve,  or  burnt, 
on  accQunt  of  religion.  Some  Faquirs, 
crazed  with  opium  and  fanaticifm^  have 
been  known,  with  poifoned  daggers,  to 
falL  upon  uncircumcifed  Europeans,  and 
to  put  every  one  to  death  whom  they 
could  mafter.  In  the  laft  century,  a  Fa- 
quir at  Surate  murdered,  within  the  fpace 
of  a  minute,  feventeen  Dutch  failors  with 
feventcen  ftabs  of  a  dagger.  We  think 
with  horror  of  human  facrifices  among  the 
ancient  Pagans ;  and  yet  we  behold  them 
every  day  among  Chriftians,  rendered  ftill 
more  horrid  by  the  moft  atrocious  torments 
that  religious  hatred  can  devife. 

The 
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The  great  motive  to  fuch  crueltie9,  » 
the  fuperftitious  and  abfurd  aotion^  that 
heretics  are  God's  enemiea';  which  makea 
it  thought  an  acceptable  fervice  to  God^ 
not  only  to  perfecute  them  by  fire  and 
(wcwd  in  this  world,  but  to  deliver  them 
over  to  Satan  in  the  world  to  come.     An- 
other circumftance  enflames  religious  ha^ 
tred  ;  which  is,  that  neighbours  are  eithet 
intimate  friends  or  bitter  enemies.     This 
holds  with  a  flight  variation  in  feds  of  the 
fame  religion  :  however  minute  their  diC^ 
ferencea    are,    they  cannot   be    intimate 
friends  ;  and  therefore  are  bitter  enemies  ; 
the  nearer  they  approach  to  unifon,  if  not 
entirely  fo,   the  greater  in  proportion  ia 
their  mutual  hatred.    Such  hatred,  fub- 
duing  the  meek  fpirit  of  Chriilianity,   i^ 
an  additional  capfe  for  perfecution.     Blin^ 
zeal  for  wh^t  is  believed  to  be  the  only 
true  religion,  never  difcovers  error  nor  in-  ^ 
nocence  iii  thofe  who  differ,  but  perverfe- 
nefs  and  criminal  obftinacy.     Two  reli- 
gions totally  different,   like  two  countries 
in  oppofite  parts  of  the  globe,  produce  no, 
mutual  enmity.     At  the  fiege  of  Conftan- 
tinople  by  the  Turks,  anno  1453,  the  Emr» 
peror,  in  order  to  procure  affiftance  from 
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the  princes  of  the  Latin  church,  ordered 
mafs  to  be  celebrated  in  one  of  his  churches 
according  to  the  form  ufed  in  Rome.  The 
people  with  great  indignation  protefted, 
that  they  would  rather  fee  the  Turks  in 
their  churches,  than  the  hat  of  a  cardinal* 
The  hiftory  of  the  Waldenfes,  though 
well  known,  cannot  be  too  often  repeated. 
In  the  twelfth  century,  a  merchant  of 
Lyons,  named  Peter  Valdo^  diOTatisfied  with 
the  pomp  and  ceremonies  of  the  Romiih 
church,  ill  fuited  in  his  opinion  to  the  hu- 
mility of  a  Chriftian,  retired  to  a  defert  ia 
the  high  country  of  Provence,  with  feve- 
ral  poor  people  his  difciples*  There  he 
became  their  fpiritual  guide,  inftruaing 
them  in  certain  dodlrines,  the  fame  that 
were  afterwards  adopted  by  the  Proteftants. 
Their  inceffant  labour  fubdued  the  barren 
foil,  and  prepared  it  for  grain  as  well  as 
for  pafture.  The  rent  which  in  time  they 
were  enabled  to  pay  for  land  that  aflForded 
none  originally,  endeared  them  to  their 
landlords.  In  250  years,  they  multiplied 
to  the  number  of  18,000,  occupying  thirty 
villages,  befide  hamlets,  the  work  of  their 
own  hands.  Priefts  they  had  none,  nor 
any  difputes  about  religion :  neither  had 
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they  occafion  for  a  court  of  juftice,  as  bro^ 
therly  love  did  not  fuflfer  them  to  go  to 
law :  they  wdrfliipped  God  in  their  owa 
plain  way,  and  their  innocence  was  fecu- 
red  by  inceffant  labour.     They  had  long 
enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace  and  mutual  af- 
feflion,  when  the  reformers  of  Germany 
and  Geneva  fent  minifters  among  them ; 
which  unhappily  laid  them  open  to  religi- 
ous hatred,  the   moft  unrelenting  of  all 
furies.     In  the  year  1540,  the  parliament 
of  Provence  condemned  nineteen  of  them 
to  be  burnt  for  herefy,  their  trees  to  be 
rooted  up,  and  their  houfes  to  be  razed  to 
the  ground.     The  Waldeiifes,  terrified  at 
this  fentence,  applied  in  a  body  to  Car- 
dinal Sadolet,  bifhop  of  Carpentras  j  who 
received  them  kindly,  and  obtained  from 
Francis  I.  of  France,  a  pardon  for  the  per- 
fons  under  fentence  of  death,  on  condition 
of  abjuring  herefy.     The  matter  lay  over 
five  years  ;  when  the  parliament,  irritated 
at   their   perfeverance,    prevailed   on   the 
King  to  withdraw  his  pardon.     The  fen- 
tence was  executed  with  great  rigour  ;  and 
the  parliament,  laying  hold  of  that  oppor- 
tunity,  broke  through   every  reftraint  of 
law,  and  commenced  a  violent  perfecution 
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i^fitinft  the  whole  tribe*    The  foldiers  be- 
gan with  mafiacring  old  mbn^  women,  and 
children,  all  having  fled  who  wet^  able  to 
fly ;  and  proceeded  to  burn  theit  houfed, 
barns,  and  corn.     There  remained  ih  the 
town  of  Cabriere   fixty  men  anii  thirty 
women  j   who   having  furr^ndered   tipon 
promife  of  life,  were  butchered  sill  di  thetti 
without  mercy.    Some  v^omen  who  had 
taken  refuge  in  a  church,  were  dragged 
out,  and  burnt  alive.  Twenty-two  villages 
were  reduced  to  aflies  ;  and  chat  populous 
and  flcurifhing  diflri<3:  became  once  more 
a  defart. 

To  conceive  this  horrid  fcede  in  all  its 
deformity,  the  people  perfecnted  ought  to 
be  compared  with  the  clergy  their  perfe- 
tutors ;  for  the  civil  magiftrate  was  the 
hand  only  that  executed  their  vengeance  : 
on  the  one  fide,  an  induftrious  honeft  peo- 
ple, pure  in  their  morals,  and  no  Jefs  pure 
in  their  religion  :  on  the  other,  proud 
pampered  priefts,  abandoned  without 
ihiime  to  every  wickednefs,  impure  in 
their  morals,  and  (till  more  impure  in  their 
*  religion — the  world  never  furniftied  fuch 
another  contraft.  Had  the.  fcene  been  re*- 
f  erfed,  to  make  ihefe  wretches  fuflPer  pcr- 
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fccution  from  the  Waldenfcs — ^but  that 
people  were  too  upright  and  too  religioud 
for  being  perfccutors.  The  manneFS  of. 
the  Chriftian  clergy  in-  general,  before  the 
Reformation,  enlivens  the  contraft.  The 
doftrine  promulgated  during  the  dark 
times  of  Chriftianity,  That  God  is  a  mer- 
cenary being,  and  that  every  perfon  how- 
ever wicked  may  obtain  pardon  of  his  fins 
by  money,'  made  riches  flow  into  the 
hands  of  the  clergy  in  a  plentiful  ftream. 
And  riches  had  the  fame  efFeft  upon  the 
Chriftian  clergy  that  they  have  upon  all 
men,  which  is,  to  produce  pride,  fenfua- 
lity,  and  profligacy  :  thefe  again  produced 
diflipation  of  money,  which  prompted 
avarice,  and  every  invention  for  recruit- 
ing exhaufted  treafures  *.  Even  as  early 
as  the  eighth  century,  the  Chriftian  clergy, 
tempted  by  opulence,  abandoned  them- 
felves  to  pleafure,  without  moderation  ; 
and  far  exceeded  the  laity  in  luxury,  glut- 
Vol;  IV.  3  H  tony, 

.  •  In  the  eleventh  and  twelfth  centuries,  many  of 
the  clergy  became  merchants ;  and,  being  free  of  taxes, 
cngroffed  all.  In  the  Netherlands  particularly,  there 
was  a  great  cry,  that  monafteries  were  Converted  into 
(hops  and  warehoufes,  and  the  mjmrions  of  fecular 
priefts  into  tap-houfcs  and  inns. 
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tony,  and  luft.  When  fuch  were  tbe  paf^ 
tor»,  what  muft  have  been  the  flock  !  Re- 
joice, O  Scotland,  over  the  poverty  and 
temperance  of  thy  paftors.  During  that 
period,  the  clergy  CQuld  read,  and,  li^e 
parrots,  they  could  nmmble  prayers  in 
Latin  :  itk  every  other  refpeCk,  they  rival- 
led the  laity  in  ignorance.  Tbfy  were  in- 
deed more  cunning  than  the  laity;  and 
^nderftood  their  intereft  better,-  if  to  covet 
riches  at  the  expence  of  probity,  defervc 
that  name*  Three  articles  were  eftabliflhed 
that  made  religion  an  eafy  fervice.  Firft, 
That  faith  is  the  eflence  of  religion,  with- 
piit  regard  to  good  works  j  and  hence  the 
neceffity  of  being  ftridly  orthodox,  which 
the  church  only  could  determine.  Second, 
Religious  worlhip  was  reduced  to*  a  num-? 
ber  of  external  ceremonies  and  forms, 
which,  beipg  declared  fufEcient  for  falva- 
tion,  abfolved  Chriftians  from  every  moral 
duty.  Remark,  that  a  prieft  is  always  the 
phief  perfon  in  ceremonial  worfliip.  The 
third  article,  That  God  is  a  mercenary 
being,  is  mentioned  above,  with  its  necef- 
fary  confequences.  Thefe  articles  brought 
about  a  total  neglcft,  both  in  clergy  and 
laity,   not  only  of  morality,  but  of  every 
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cflential  religious  daty.  In  fine,  there  ne- 
ver was  a  religion  that  deviated  more 
from  juft  principles,  than  that  profefled  by 
Chriftians  during  the  dark  ages.  Perfe- 
cution  reached  none  but  the  fincerely  pious 
and  virtuous.  What  a  glorious  tolerating 
fcntiment  doth  Arnobius  {a)  throw  out, 
and  what  profufion  of  blood  would  have 
bjeen  prevented,  had  it  been  adopted  by  all 
Chriftians  I  "  Da  veniam,  Rex  fumme^ 
"  tuos  perfequentibus  fam^ulos :  fet  quod 
**  tuae  bcnignitatis  eft  proprium,  fugienti- 
*•  bus  ignofce  tui  nominis  et  religionis 
**  cultum.  Non  eft  mirum,  fi  ignoraris : 
"  majoris  eft  admirationis,  fi  fciaris  V* 
The  following  parable  againft  perfecutiori 
was  communicated  to  me  by  Dr  Franklin 
of  Philadelphia,  a  man  who  makes  a  figure 
in  the  learned  world.  "  And  it  came  tc( 
"  pafs  after  thefe  things,  that  Abraham 
"  fat  in  the  door  of  his  tent,  about  the 
*^  going  down  of  the  fiiii.     And  behold  a 

*'  man 

(a)  Lib.  I.  Adverfus  Gentcs. 

#  a  Forgive,  Alm»ghty  power,  the  perfectitdrs  of 
**  thy  fervants  j  atid,  in  the  peculiar  bcflevolence  of 
•«  thy  nature,  pardon  thofe  men  whofe  unhappinefs  it 
<*  is  to  be  ftrangcrs  to  thy  name  and  worfhip.  Ig- 
•<  norant  as  they  are  of  thee,  wc  cannot  wonder  at  the 
««  impiety  of  their  anions,'* 
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"  man  bent  with  age,  coming  from  the 
"  way  of  the  wildernefs  leaning  on  a  ftaflF. 
"  And  Abraham  arofe,  and  met  him,  and 
•'  faid  unto  him,  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee, 
•*  and  wafti  thy  feet,  and  tarry  all  night ; 
*'  and  thou  fhalt  arife  early  in  the  morn- 
"  ing,  and  go  on  thy  way.  And  the  man 
**  faid,  Nay ;  for  I  will  abide  under  this  tree^ 
"  But  Abraham  prefled  him  greatly :  fo 
"  he  turned,  and  they  went  into  the  tent : 
"  and  Abraham  baked  unleavened  bread, 
"  and  they  did  eat.  And  when  Abraham 
••  faw  that  the  man  bleffed  not  God,  he 
**  faid  unto  him.  Wherefore  doft  thou  not 
•*  worfhip  the  moft  high  God,  creator  of 
**  heaven  and  earth  ?  And  the  man  an- 
*'  fwered  and  laid,  I  do  not  worfhip  thy 
^*  God,  neither  do  I  call  upon  his  name ; 
•*  for  I  have  made  to  myfelf  a  god,  which 
**  abldeth  always  in  mine  houfe,  and  pro- 
**  videth  me  with  all  things.  And  Abra- 
"  ham's  zeal  was  kindled  againft  the  man, 
•*  and  he  arofe,  and  fell  upon  him,  and 
"  drove  hirn  forth  with  blows  into  the 
**  wildernefs.  And  God  called  unto  A- 
*'  braham,  faying,  Abraham,  where  is  the 
*'  ftranger  ?  And^  Abraham  anfwered  and 
**  faid,  Lord,  he  would  not  worfhip  thee, 
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"  neither  would  he  call  upon  thy  name  ; 
"  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from 
"  before  my  face  into  the  wildernefs. 
"  And  God  faid,  Have  I  borne  veith  him 
"  thefe  hundred  ninety  and  eight  years,  - 
**  and  nouriflied  him,  and  clothed  him, 
"  notwithftanding  his  rebellion  againft 
"  me  ;  and  couldft  not  thou,  vrho  art  thy- 
"  fclf  a  finner,  bear  with  him  one  night  ?** 
The  Ijiftorical  ftyle  of  the  Old  Teftament 
is  here  finely  imitated  ;  apd  the  moral  muft 
ftrike  every  one  who  is  not  funk  in  ftupi- 
dity  and  fuperftition.  Were  it  really  a 
chapter  of  Genefis,  one  is  apt  to  think, 
that  perfecution  could  never  have  fliown  a 
bare  face  among  Jews  or  Chriftians.  But 
alas  !  that  is  a*  vain  thought.  Such  a  paf- 
fage  in  the  old  Teftament,  would  avail  as 
little  againft  the  rancorous  p?tffi6ns  of  men, 
as  the  following  paflagcs  in  the  New  Tefta- 
ment, though  perfecution  cannot  be  con- 
demned in  terms  more  explicit.  **  Him 
that  is  weak  in  the  faith,  receive  you, 
but  not  to  doubtful  difputations.  For 
one  believeth  that  he  may  eat  all  things  ; 
*'  another,  who  is  weak,  eateth  herbs. 
*'  Let  not  him  that  eateth,-  defpife  him 
"  that  eateth  not  j  and  let  not  him  which 

**  eateth 
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•*  cateth  not,  judge  him  that  eateth.  Who 
**  art  thou  that  judged  another  man's  fcr- 
•*  vant  ?  to  hia  own  mafter  he  ftandeth  or 
**  falleth.  One  man  efteemeth  one  day 
•*  above  another  ;  another  efteemeth  every 
**  day  alike.  Let  every  man  be  fully  per- 
^^  fuaded  in  his  own  mind.  But  why 
•*^  doft  thou  judge  thy  brother  ?  or  why 
•*  doft  thou  Tet  at  nought  thy  brother  ? 
•*  for  we  (hall  all  ftand  before  the  judge- 
**  ment-feat  of  Chrift,  every  one  to  give 
"  an  account  of  himfelf  to  God.  I  know, 
•*  that  there  is  nothing  unclean  of  itfelf  : 
**  but  to  him  that  efteemeth  any  thing 
*'  unclean,  to  him  it  is  unclean.  The 
^'  kingdom  of  God  is  not  meat  and  drink, 
*'  but  righteoufnefs  and  peace,  and  joy  in 
"  the  Holy  Ghoft.  Let  us  therefore  fol- 
*•  low  after  the  things  which  make  for 
*'  peace,  and  things  wherewith  one  may 
**  edify  another  {^)."  Our  Saviour  him- 
felf declared  againft  perfecution  in  the 
moft  exprefs  terms.  The  Jews  and  Sama- 
ritans were  of  the  fame  religion  ;  but  ibme 
trivial  differences  in  the  ceremonial  part  of 
worfliip,   rendered   them   odious   to  each 

other^ 

{a)  Epiftle  of  Paul  to  the  S.omans>  chap.  14. 
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other.  Our  Saviour  being  lefufed  lodging 
in  a  village  of  Samaria, .  becaufe  he  was 
travelling  to  Jerufalem,  his  difciples  James 
and  John  faid,  "  Lord,  wilt  thou  that  we 
"  command  fire  to  come  down  from  hca* 
"  ven,  and  confume  them,  even  as  Eliis 
"  did  V  But  he  rebuked  them,  and  faid, 
"  The  Son  of  Man  is  not  come  to  deftrojr 
"  men's  lives,  but  to  fave  them  (ii),"  * 

It  gives  me  real  concern,  that  even  the 
hot  fire  of  perfecution  did  not  altogether 
purify  our  Reformed  clergy  from  that  fa- 
tanical  fpirit.  No  fooner  were  thp  Dif- 
fenters  fettled  in  New  England,  where  1/ 
they  fled  to  avoid  perfecution,  than  they 
let  on  foot  a  perfecution  againft  the  Qua- 
jcers,  no  lefs  furious  than  what  they  them- 

f elves 

♦  Toleration  in  religion,  though  obvious  ^to  pom- 
mon  underftanding,  was  not  however  the  prodmflion  ' 
of  r^fon>  but  of  commerce.^  The  advantage  of  tole- 
ration for  promoting  commerce,  was  early  difcovered 
by  the  Portuguefe.  They  were  too  zealous  Catholics 
to  think  of  fo  bold  a  mcafure  in  Portugal ;  but  it  was 
permitted  in  Goa,  and  the  inquifition  ia  that  town  was 
canfined  to  Roman  Catholics.  There  is  a  fingular  ex- 
ample of  toleration  in  the  Knights  of  Maha»  That  • 
fraternity  was  inftituted  to  make  perpetual  war  againft 
the  Turks  ;•  and  yet  of  late  years  they  have  eredled  9^ 
mofque  for  their  Turkrlh  prifoncrs. 

ia)  Luke  iz.  ^^. 
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fdves  had  fuflFered  at  home.  Nor  did  the 
Reformed  clergy  in  Scotland  lofe  fight  of 
the  fame  magifterial  authority  that  had 
been  aflfumed  by  their  predeceffors  of  the 
Romifh  church,  on  the  ridiculous  pretext 
of  being  ambafladors  to  men  from  Jefus 
Chrift.  Upon  a  reprefentation,  anno  1646, 
from  the  commiffion  of  the  kirk  of  Scot- 
land, James  Bell  and  Colin  Campbell, 
bailies  of  Glafgow,  were  committed  to 
prifon  by  the  parliament,  merely  for  having 
faid,  that  kirkmen  meddled  too  much  in 
eivil  matters.  Could  a  defpotic  prince 
have  exerted  a  more  arbitrary  a<3:  ?  but  the 
church  was  all-powerful  in  thofe  days  *. 

I 

♦  The  Chriftian  religion  is  eminent  for  a  fpirit  of 
mceknefs,  toleration,  and  brotherly  love  ;  and  yet  per- 
fecution  never  taged  fo  furioufly  in  any  other  religion. 
Such  oppofition  between  praAice  and  principle,  is  a 
fingular  phenomenon  in  "the  hiftory  of  man-  Let  us 
try  to  account  for  it.  In  the  Pagan  religion  I  diico- 
ver  few  traces  of  perfeculion.  Tutelar  deities  were 
univerfal ;  and,  far  from  impofing  thefe  deities  on  o- 
thers,  every  nation  valned  itfelf  on  being  this  only  fa- 
vourite of  its  own  deity.  Priefts  by  profeffion  have 
ever  been  ambitious  of  impofmg  on  the  laity  peculiar 
forms  of  worlhip  and  peculiar  religious  tenets  ;  but 
the  Greeks  and  Romans  had  none  fuch.  The  Jews 
had  priefts  by  profeffion ;  and  they  were  befide  a 
gloomy  people  naturally  inclined  to  pcrfccution  :  they 

bated 
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I  wijuld  do  juftice  to  every  church,  not 
excepting  that  of  Rome  j  and  it  is  doing 

that 

hated  their  neighbours  and  were  hated  by  them*  Th^  i 
Mahometan  religion  was  fown  in  a  fertile  foil.  The 
Arabians  were  warlike ;  but  ignorant  and  eafily  delu* 
ded  by  a  warm  imagination.  The  Koran  is  finely  con- 
trived to  impofe  upon  fuch  a  people.  The  ambition  of 
Mahomet  correfponded  to  the  warlike  genius  of  his 
countrymen  ;  who  were  taught  to  convert  all  men  to 
his  religion,  by  the  fimple  but  effedlual  argument  of 
fire  and  fword.  This  fpirit  of  perfecution  accompa- 
nied that  of  conquefi.  The  latter  is  now  extinguifhed 
by  luxury  and  fenfuality ;  and  there  fcarce  remains 
any  veftige  of  the  former. 

Among  an  illiterate  and  credulous  people,  directed 
by  the  light  of  nature  to  worftiip  the  Deity,  but  with- 
out any  eftablifhed  formi  every  innovation  is  peaceably  ^ 
and  cordially  admitted.  When  Chriftianity  was  intro- 
duced into  Britain,  the  Druids,  as  appears  from  OOian, 
had  loft  all  authority.  The  people  were  prepared  for 
the  new  religion  J  and  there  could  be  no  perfecution 
where  there  was  none  to  oppofe.  Upon  that  plain 
people,  the  Chriftian  religion  had  its  genuine  effed  :  it 
fofteried  their  manners,  and  produced  a  fpirit  of  meek- 
nefs  and  brotherly  love.  Never  was  pradlice  more 
concordant  with  principle.  The  fcene  is  very  diftsrent 
where  a  new  religion  is  introduced  in  oppofition  to  one 
long  eftablifhed.  Zeal  for  a  new  religion  inflames  its 
converts  ;  and  as  violent  paflions  arc  infe<5lious,  thofe 
who  adhere  td  the  eftablifhed  worfhip  are  by  degrees 
equally  inflamed.  Mutual  hatred  and  perfecution  are 
the  never- failing  confequences.     This  was  the  cafe  in 
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that  church  no  more  but  juftice  to  acknow- 
Jedge,  that  the  fpirit  of  perfecutioa  was 

not 

the  countries  where  the  Chriftian  religion  was  firfl  pror 
mulgatei      . 

When  that  religion  began  to  make  a^figarCivthcRq- 
inan  empire  was  finel7  prepared  for  its  reception.  The 
fables  of  Paganifm,  which  pafs  current  as  important 
truths  in  days  of  ignorance,  were  now  exploded  as 
f  hildifh  and  ridiculous.  The  defpotifm  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  fucceffive  irruptions  of  barbarians, 
had  funk  the  Roman  people,  had  filled  them  with  fa- 
perftitions  terrors,  and  difpofed  them  to  embrace  any 
religion  that  promifed  happinefs  either  here  or  in  ano- 
ther world.  Luckily,  the  new  religion  was  that  of  Je- 
fuf  Chrift.  The  meek  fpirit  of  the  gofpel  would  in 
time  have  prevailed  over  a  religion  that  was  grefslj  i- 
dolatrous :  but,  unhappily,  the  zeal  of  the  new  con* 
yerts,  and  their  abhorrence  of  idolatry,  was  not  con- 
fined to  argument,  but  was  vented  with  all  the  vio- 
lence of  religious  hatred.  Here,  the  Man  got  the  bet- 
ter of  the  Chriftian.  Thofe  of  the  eftablifhed  religion 
became  equally  violent,  through  the  infedion  of  paf- 
£on ;  and  mutual  perfecution  knew  no  bounds. 

This  appears  to  be  a  fair  account  of  the  mutual  per- 
ftcution  between  Chriftians  and  Pagans.  But  persecu- 
tion did  not  flop  there  :  it  raged  among  different  fedls  of 
Chriftians  no  lefs  than  formerly  againft  the  common 
enen-,y.  This  requires  to  be  accounted  for.  Acute- 
nefs  and  fubtility  formed  the  character  of  the  Greeks. 
Every  man  eminent  for  learning  had  his  followers  :  in 
philofophy  many  fe<a«  were  formed,  and  much  difputa- 
tion  and  wrangling  enfned.  The  Chriftian  religion  was 
early  introduced  into  Greece;  and  its  votaries  were 
^     *  infeac^ 
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not  more  eminent  in  it,  than  zeal  for  ma- 
king converts.     The  former  is  retiring  out 

of 

inredccTwi'cIi  the  fpirit  of  the  nation  :  the  dighteft  dif- 
ferences' occafioned  difputes  ;  and  fefts  were  formed 
upon  the  flighted  differences.  In  the  gofpel,  eternal 
happinefs  is  promifed  to  thofe  who  believe  in  Jefus 
Chrift.  The  true  fenfe  was  perverted  by  the  bulk  of 
Chriftians  ;  and  falvation  was  annexed  to  the  mere  adi 
ot  belief,  without  regard  to  good  works.  Men  are 
prone  to  fuch  a  do<5trine  :  they  conceive  belief  to  be  aii 
cafy  matter,  as  it  piits  no  reftraint  upon  their  paflions : 
they  are  extremely  willing  to  believe,  provided  they  h6 
left  free  to  aft  as  they  pleafc.  Thus  as  the  whole  of 
rcltgion  Was  under ftood  to  reft  upon  belief,  the  moft 
minute  differences  in  belief,  became  of  the  higheft  im- 
portance. That  Chrift  was  a  divine  perfon  fent  by- 
God  to  correft  and  reform  mankind,  is  the  belief  of 
the  Arians.  This  is  not  believing  in  Chrift,  fay  the  , 
orthodox.  "  You  muft  believe,  that  he  is  the  Son  of 
«<  God,  and  equal  to  the  Father."  This  was  a  capital 
difpute.  But  the  fpirit  of  difputation  did  not  reft 
there  :  every  trifle  was  made  a  fubjeft  of  wrangling  ; 
and  hence  perfecution  without  end.  Violent  paflions 
were  thus  encouraged  among  Chriftians  y  and  even  the 
moft  unmanly  vices  were  meritorious  to  promote  the 
intereft  of  one  feifl  againft  another.  It  became  a  maxJ- 
im,  that  ill  may  be  done  in  order  to  bring  about  good  $ 
and  accordingly  every  deceit  was  piit  in  pra«5lice  by 
clergymen,  not  excepting  forgery,  in  fupport  of  their 
own  fe£t.  Such  practices  were  c^fnnfon  as  early  as  the 
third  century.  The  perftcuting  fpirit  continues  in,  vi* 
gour  among  the  Roman  Catholics,  againft  thofe  whd 
deny  the  infallibility  of  their,  fovercign  pontiff.     It  is 
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of  the  world ;  and  I  wi(h  it  moft  profound 
reft,  never  again  to  awake.  People  begin 
to  be  afhamed  of  it,  as  of  a  garment  long 
out  of  fafhion.  Let  the  other  continue 
for  amufement  :  it  is  innocent ;  and  if  it 
do  no  good,  it  is  not  productive  of  fo  much 
harm. 

The 

iiigh  treafoA  to  dtfregard  his  aathoritj ;  and  rebels  are 
perfecuted  with  fire  and  fword  in  this  world,  and  with 
eternal  damnation  in  the  next.  No  fooiier  had  Pro- 
teftants  renounced  the  Papal  authorit7,  than  they  gave 
Tent  to  perfecution  againft  one  another.  Anaerica  was 
the  refuge  of  many  difTenters  from  the  church  of  £ng-  ' 
Iand»  to  avoid  persecution  a(  home. .  But  icarce  were 
they  eftabliihed  there,  when  they  raifed  a*  violent  pet'*' 
fecution  againfl  Quakers^  ,the  moft  innocuous  of  aU 
fc^s. 

Zeal  for  a  new  religioil  is  immoderate.  It  cools 
gradually,  and  at  lad  vanifhes  where  that  religion  has 
been  long  eftabliihed,  and  is  peaceably  fubmitted  to. 
Then  it  is,  that^  a  falutary  truth  is  difcovered,  that 
people  of  different  religions,  nay  even  of  di£[erent  fedU, 
may  live  peaceably  together.  In  England  and  Hol- 
land, men  are  permitted  to  worfhip  God  their  own 
way,  provided  they  give  no  difturbance  to  fociety. 
Holland  has  given  to  mankind  a  glorious  example,  not 
only  of  univerfal  toleration^  but  of  permitting  men, 
without  regard  to  difference  of  religion,  to  enjoy  all 
the  privileges  of  a  citizen.  Even  the  Jews  In  Suri- 
nam are  admitted  to  bear  a  part  in  tlve  government. 
.  And  that  laudable  example  is  copied  by  Britain  with 
refpe£t  to  the  Roman  Catholics  in  the  iHand  Grenade. 
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The  defire  of  making  converts  proceeds 
from  two  different  caufes.     In  fuperftiti- 
ous  zealots,  it  proceeds  from  an  opinion, 
that  all  Who  differ  from  them  are  in  the 
load  to  damnation  :  for  which  reafon,  there 
is  a  rage  of  making  converts  afmong  Ro- 
man Catholics ;  who,  without  ceremony, 
deliver   over  to  the  flames  of  hell,  every 
perfon    who  is  i^ot  of  their  communion. 
The  other  caufe  is  more  natural  :  every 
man  thinks  himfelf  in  the  right,  efpecially 
in  matters  of  confequence  ;  and,  for  that 
reafon,  he  is  happy  to  find  others  of  his  o- 
pinion  {a).    With  refped  to  the  firft  caufe, 
1  beg  attention  to  the  following  confide- 
rations ;  not  with  any  hope  of  converting 
zealots,  but  to  prevent,  if  poffible,  others 
from  becoming   fuch.      In   none   of  the 
works   of  God  is  variety  more  happily 
blended  with  uniformity,   than  in  the  for-  . 
mation  of  man.     Uniformity  prevails  in 
the  human  face  with  refpe£t  to  eyes,  nofe, 
mouth,    and  other   capital  parts  :  variety 
prevails  in  the  expreflions  of  thefe  parts,   . 
ferving   to   diftinguifh   one    perfon    from 
another,  without  hazard  of  error-     In  like 
manner,   the  minds  of  men  are  uniform 

With 
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with  refped  to  their  .paffions  and  princi- 
ples ;  but  the  various  tones  and  expreffions 
of  thefe,  form  different  charaifiers  without 
end.     A  face  deftitute  of  a  nofe  or  of  a 
mouth,  is  monftrous  :  a  mind  deftitute  of 
the  moral  fenfe,   or  of  a  fenfe  of  religion, 
is  no  lefs  fo.     But  variety  of  expreflSon  in 
different  faces  is  agreeable^  becaufe  we  re- 
lifh  variety ;  and  a  fimilar  variety  in  the 
expreffions  or  tones  of  paffion,  ought  to  be 
equally  agreeable.     Endlefs^  differences  in 
temper,  in  tafte,  and  in  mental  faculties, 
that  of  reafon  in  particular,  produce  necef- 
farily  variety  in  fentiment  and  in  opinion. 
Can  God  be  difpleafed  with  fuch  variecjf , 
when  it  is  his  own  work  ?  He  requires  no 
uniformity,  except  with  refpeft  to  an  up- 
right mind  and  clear  confcience,  which  are 
indifpenfable.     Here  ac  the  fame  time  is 
difcovered  an  illuftrious  final  caufe.     Dif- 
ferent countenances  in  the   human   race, 
not  only  dillinguifh  one  perfon  from  ano- 
ther, but  promote  fociety,  by  aiding  us  to 
chufe  a  friend,  an  affociate,  a  partner  for 
life.    Differences  in  opinion  and  fentiment 
have  ftill  more  beneficial  effeds :  they  roufe 
the  attention,  give  cxercife  t6  the  under- 
ftanding,  and  fharpen  the  reafoning  facul- 
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ty.     With  refpe£k  to  religion  in  particular, 
perfe(9;  uniformity,   which   furniflieth  no 
fubje£t    for   thinking   nor   for   reafoning, 
would  produce  langour  in  divine  worftiip, 
.and  make  us   fmk  into  cold  indifference. 
How  foolifh  then  is  the  rage  of  making 
profelytes  ?  Let  every  man  enjoy  his  na- 
tive liberty,  of  thinking  as  well  as  of  adt- 
ing ;  free  to  adt  as  he  pleafes,  provided 
only  he  obey  the  rules  of  morality ;  equal- 
ly free  to  think  as  he  pleafes,  provided  on- 
ly he  acknowledge  the  Great  God  as  his 
maker  and  matter,  and  perceive  the  necef- 
fary  connexion  of  religion  with  morality. 
Stria  uniformicy  in  other  matters,  may  be 
compared  to  a  fpring-day,   calm  and  fe- 
rene  ;  neither  fo  hot  as  to  make  us  drop 
a  garment,  nor  fo  cold  as  to   require  an 
addition  ;  no  wind  to  ruffle,    nor  rain  to 
make   Ihelter   necefTary,      We   enjoy   the 
fweet  fcene  for  a  momejit  :  we  walk,  we 
lit,  we  mufe-^but  foon  fall  afleep.     Agi- 
tation is  the  element  of  man,   and  the  life 
of  fociety.     Let  us  not  attempt   to  corredl' 
the  works  of  God  :  the  attempt   will  be- 
tray us  into  abfurd  errors.     This  dodrine 
fanpiot  be  better  illuftrated  than  by  a  con- 
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verfation,  reported  by  the  Jefuit  Tacbard, 
between  th;  King  of  Siam^  and  a  French 
ambaflador,  who,  in  his  mafter's  name, 
urged  that  king  to  embrace  the  Chriflian 
religion*  "  I  am  furprifed,"  faid  his  Ma- 
jefty  of  Siam,  "  that  the  King  of  France, 
^*  my  good  friend,  (hould  intereft  himfelf 
"  fo  warmly  in  what  concerns  God  only. 
"  He  hath  given  to  his  creatures  different 
^' '  minds  and  different  inclinations,  wfiich 
^'  naturally  lead  them  to  differ  in  opinion. 
••  We  admire  variety  in  the  material 
**  world :  why  not  equally  admire  it  in 
**  matters  of  religion  ?  Have  we  not  then 
*'  reafon  to  believe,  that  God  takes  plea- 
"  fure  in  all  the  different  forms  of  wor- 
**  fhip  ?  Had  it  been  the  intention  of  God 
"  to  produce  uniformity  in  religion,  he 
"  would  have  formed  all  men  with  the 
**  fame  mind.'*  Bernier  introduces  fome 
Gentiles  of  Hindoftan  defending  their  re- 
ligion much  in  the  fame  manner  :  **  That 
**  they  did  not  pretend  their  law  to  be 
"  univerfal ;  that  they  did  not  hold  ours 
•*  to  be  falfe,  as,  for  ought  they  knew, 
■*  ic  might  be   a  good   law   for  us  ;    and 
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**  that  God  probably  made  many  roads  to 
''  heaven/' 

With  refped  to  the  other  ckufe  above 
mentioned,  the  defire  of  putting  people 
in  the  right  road :  To  reaibn  others  into 
our  religious  principles,  is  natural  ;  but 
it  is  hot  always  prudent.  I  wifli  my  neigh-* 
hour  to  be  of  my  opinion,  becaufe  I  think 
my  opinion  right :  but  is  there  no  danger 
of  undermining  bis  religions  principles^ 
without  eftablifliing  better  in  their  ftead  ? 
Ought  I  not  to  rcftrain  my  defire  of  ma- 
king convertSji  when  the  attempt  may  pof- 
fibly  reduce  them  to  abandon  religion  al^ 
together,  as  a  matter  of  utter  uncertainty  ? 
If  a  man  of  clear  underftanding  has,  by 
forae  unhappy  means,  been  led  into  error, 
that  man  may  be  fet  right  by  fair  reafon- 
ing  :  but  beware  of  endeavouring  to  con- 
vert people  of  low  parts,  who  are  indebted 
for  their  creed  to  parents,  to  education,  or 
to  example  :  it  is  fafer  to  let  them  reft  as 
they  are. 

At  any  rate,  let  us  never  attempt  to 
gain  profelytes  by  rewards,  or  by  terror  ; 
what  other  effedt  can  fuch  motives  pro- 
duce, but  diirimulatk)n  and  lying,  parents 
of  every  fecret  crime.  The  Emprefs  of 
Vol.  IV.  3  K  Ruffia 
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Huflia  ufes  a  method  for  converting  her 
Pagan  fubjefks  of  Kamfkatka,  no  lefs  a- 
grccable  than  effedual  ;  which  is,  to  ex- 
empt from  taxes  for  ten  years,  fuch  of 
them  as  profefs  the  Chriftian  religion. 
This  pradice  may  be  political  ;  but  it 
tends  not  to  advance  religion,  and  is  de- 
ftrudive  of  morality.  Terror,  on  the  o- 
ther  hand,  may  be  equally  eflfeaual,  but 
is  not  altogether  fo  agreeable.  The  people 
of  Rum,  one  of  the  Hebrides,  were  Pa- 
pifts  till  the  beginning  of  the  prcfent  cen- 
tury, when  in  one  day  they  were  all  pro- 
felyted  to  the  Proteftant  faith.  Maclean 
of  Coll,  their  chieftain,  went  to  the  ifland 
with  a  proteftant  mihifter,  and  ordered  all 
the  inhabitants  to  appear  on  Sunday  at 
public  worfliip.  They  came,  but  refufed 
to  hear  a  Proteftant  minifter.  The  chief- 
tain reafoned  with  them  :  but  finding 
that  his  reafonings  made  no  impreffion,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  moft  forward  ;  and  ha- 
ving made  a  deep  impreffibn  on  him  with 
his  cane,  puftied  him  into  the  church. 
The  reft  followed  like  meek  lambs  ;  and 
from  that  day  have  continued  firm  Pro- 
tcftants.      The  Proteftantifm  of   Rum  is 
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ftyled  by  their  Popifli  neighbours  the  faith 
of  they elloivjiick. 

To  apply  any  means  for  making  pro- 
felytes,  other  than  fair  reafoning,  appears 
to  me  a  ftrange  perverlion.  Can  God  be 
pleafed  with  ufing  rewards  or  plmifh- 
ments,  or  can  any  rational  man  juftify 
them  ?  What  then  ftiould  move  any  one 
to  put  them  in  pradice  ?  1  fhould  be  ut- 
terly at  a  lofs  to  aiifwer  the  queftion,  but 
for  a  fad  mentioned  more  than  oace  a- 
bove,  that  the  rude  and  illiterate  judge  by 
fight  only,  not  by  refledion.  They  lay 
weight  on  the  external  vifible  ad,  with- 
out thinking,  of  intention,  which  is  not 
vifible^  In  truth,  the  Ixilk  of  mankind 
reft  upon  the  external  profefEon  of  reli- 
gion I  they  never  think  of  the  heart,  nor 
confider  how  that  ftands  affeded.  What 
elfe  is  It  but  the  external  ad  merely  that 
mqves  the  Romifh  miffionaries  to  baptize 
the  infants  of  favages  even  at  the  mo-  , 
ment  of  expiring  ?  which  they  profecute 
with  much  pious  ardour.  Their  zeal  me- 
rits applaufc,  but  not  their  judgment.  ^ 
Can  any  rational  perfon  ferioufly  believe, 
that  the  dipping  a  favage  or  an  infant  in 
water  will  make,  either  of  them  a  Chri- 
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ftian,  or  that  the  want  of  this  ceremony 
will  precipitate  them  into  hell  ?  TTie  Li- 
thuanians^ l;>efore  their  converfion  to  Qiri- 
ftianity,  worshipped  ferpents,  every  faou- 
ly  entertaining  one  as'  a  houfefaold  god. 
SigiftnundttSy  in  his  commentaries  of  Muf- 
covy,  reports  the  following  incident.  .A 
converted  Chriftian  having  perfuaded  X 
neighbour  to  follow  his  example,  and,  in 
token  of  his  converfion,  to  kill  his  ferpent, 
was  furprifed,  at  his  next  viiit,  to  find  his 
convert  in  the  deeped  melancholy,  bitterly 
lamenting  that  he  had  murdered  his  god^ 
and  that  the  mod  dreadful  calamities  would 
befal  him«  Was  this  perfon  a  Cbriftian 
more  than  nominally  ?  At  the  end  iof 
the  lad  century,  when  Kempfer  was  in 
Japan,  there  remained  but  about  fifty  Ja^ 
pan  Chridians,  who  were  locked  up  in 
prifon  for  life.  Thefe  poor  people  knew 
no  more  of  the  Chrldian  religion,  but  the 
names  of  our  Saviour  and  of  the  Virgin 
Mary  ;  and  yet  fo  zealous  Chridians  were 
they,  as  rather  to  die  miferably  in  jail, 
than  to  renounce  the  name  of  Chrid,  and 
be  fet  at  liberty.  The  inhabitants  of  the 
ifland  Annaboa  in  the  gulf  of  Guinea  have 
been  converted  by  the  Portuguefc  to  Chri- 

dianity. 
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ftianity.  No  more  is  required  of  them^  as 
Bofmah  obferves,  but  to  repeat  a  Pater 
Nofiefy  and  Ave  Maria^  confefs  to  the 
prieftt  and  bring  offerings  to  him. 

I  cannot  with  fatisfadtion  conclude  this 
fketch,  without  congratulating  my  prefent 
countrymen  of  Britain  upon  their  know- 
ledge of  the  intimate  connexion  that'  true 
religion  has  with  morality;  May  the  ior* 
portance  of  that  connedtion^  always  at 
heart,  excite  us  to  govern  every  adiion  of 
our  lives  by  the  united  principles  of  mora- 
lity and  reli^on  :-■■*- what  a  happy  people 
would  we  be  ! 
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Sketches  concerning  Scoxt and. 


S  K  E  T  C  H      L 

Scotch  Entails  confidcred  in  Moral  and  Po* 
litical  Views. 

MA  N  18  by  nature  a  hoarding  ani- 
mal ;  and  to  fecure  what  is  ac« 
quired  by  honeft  induftry,  the  fenfe  of 
property  is  made  a  branch  of  human  na- 
ture {a).  During  the  infancy  of  nations, 
when  artificial  wants  are  unknown^  the 
hoarding  appetite  makes  no  figure.  The 
ufe  of  money  produced  a  great  alteration 
in  the  human  heart.  Money  having  at 
command  the  goods  of  fortune,  introdu-* 
ced  iqequality  of  rank,  luxury,  and  arti- 
ficial wants  without  end.     No  bounds  are 

fet 

{a)  Book  I.  Sketch  2. 
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fet  to  hoarding,  where  an  appetite  for  ar« 
tificial  wants  is  indulged  :  love  of  money 
becomes  the  ruling  pailion  :  it  is  coveted 
by  many,  in  order  to  be  hoarded  ;  and 
means  are  abfurdly  converted  into  an 
end. 

The  fcnfe  of  property,  weak  among  fa- 
vages,  ripens  gradually  till  it  arrives  at 
maturity  in  polifhed  natioti^.  In  every 
flage  of  the  progrefs^  fome  new  power  is 
added  to  property  j  andnow,  for  centuries, 
men  have  enjoyed  every  power  over  their 
own  goods,  that  a  rational  mind  can  de- 
iire  {a)  :  they  have  the  free  difpofal  during 
life,  and  even  after  death,  by  nafiiing 
an  heir.  Thefe  powers  are  fufficietit  fdr 
accoroplifhing  every  rational  purpofe :  they 
are  fufficient  for  commerce,  and  they  are 
fufficient  for  benevolence.  But  the  ani- 
ficial  wants  of  men  are  boundlefs  :  not 
content  with  the  full  enjoyment  of  their 
property  during  life,  nor  with  the  profpeft 
of  its  being  enjoyed  by  a  favourite  heir,  they 
are  anxioufly  bent  to  preferve  it  to  them- 
felvcs  for  ever,  A  man  who  has  amafled 
a  great  eftate  in  land,,  is  miferable  at  the 

(c)  Hiflorical  Law-tra<fts,  Trad.  3. 
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profpeft  of  being  obliged  to  quit  his  hold  t 
to  footh  his  difeafed  fancy,  he  makes  a 
deed  fecuring  it  for  ever  to  certain  heirs  ; 
\vrho  muft  without  end  bear  his  name,  and 
preferve   his   eftate   entire.     Death,   it   is 
true,  muft  at  laft  feparat^  him  from  his 
idol  :     it  is   fome  confolation,    however, 
that  his  will  governs  and  gives  law  to  e- 
very  fubfequent  proprietor.     How  repug- 
nant  to  the  frail,  ftate  of  man  are  fuch 
fwollen  conceptions  !     Upon  thefe,  howe- 
ver, are  founded  entails,  which  have  pre- 
vailed in  many  parts  of  the  world,   and 
unhappily  at  this  day  infeft  Scotland.   Did 
entails  produce  no  other  mifchief  but  the 
gratification    of    a   diftempered    appetite, 
they  might  be  endured,    though  far  from 
deferving   approbation  :     but,    like    other 
tranfgreflions  of  nature  and   reafon,.  they 
are  productive  of  much  mifchief,  not  only 
to  commerce,    but   to   the  very   heirs  for 
whofe  fake  alone  it  is  pretended  that  they 
are  made. 

Confidering  that  the  law.  of  nature  has 
beftowed  on  man  every  power  of  property 
that  is  necefTary  either  for  commerce  or 
for  benevolence,  how  blind  was  it  in  the 
Englifti  legiflature  to  add  a  moft  irrational 
Vol.  II.  3  L  power, 
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power,  that  of  making  an  entail  !  But 
men  will  always  be  mending,;  and,  when 
a  lawgiver  ventures  to  tamper  with  the 
laws  of  nature,  he  hazards  miich  mifchief. 
We  have  a  pregnant  inftance  above,  of  an 
attempt  to  menci  the  laws  of  God  in  many 
abfurd  regulations  for  the  poor  ;  and  that 
the  law  authorifing  entails  is  another  in- 
ftance of  the  fame  kind,  will  be  evident 
fiom  what  follows. 

The  mifchievous  effeds  of  Englifh  en- 
tails were  foon  difcovered  :  they  occafion- 
ed  fuch  injuftice  and  oppreffion,  that  eveix 
the  judges  ventured  to  relieve  the  nation 
from  them  by  [an  artificial  form,  termed 
jine  and  recovery.  And  yet,  though  no 
moderate  man  would  defire  more  power 
over  his  eftate  than  he  has  by  common  law, 
the  legiflature  of  Scotland  enabled  every 
land-proprietor  to  fetter  his  eftate  for  ever ; 
to  tyrannize  over  his  heirs  ;  and  to  re* 
duce  their  property  to  a  fhadow,  by  pro- 
hibiting them  to  alien,  and  by  prohibiting 
them  to  contraft  debt,  were  it  even  to  re- 
deem them  from  death  or  flavery.  Thus, 
many  a  man,  fonder  of  his  eftate  than  of 
his  wife  and  children,  grudges  the  ufe  of 
It  to  his  natural  heirs,  reducing  them  to 
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the  ftate  of  mere  lifcrenters.  Behold  the 
confequences.  A  number  of  noblemen 
aod  gentlemen  among  us  lie  in  Wait  for 
every  parcel  of  land  that  comes  to  market* 
Intent  upon  ^grandizing  their  family,  or 
rather  their  eftate,  which  is  the  favourite 
objedi  they  fecure  every  purchafe  by  an 
entail  j  and  the  fame  courfe  will  be  fol- 
lowed, till  no  land  be  left  to  be  purchafed. 
Thus  every  entailed  eftate  in  Scotland  be- 
comes in  efFeift  a  mortmain,  admitting  ad- 
ditions without  end,  but  abfolutely  bar- 
ring alienation  ;  and  if  the  legiflature  in- 
terpofe  not,  the  period  is  not  diftant,  when 
all  the  land  in  Scotland  will  be  locked  up 
by  entails,  and  withdrawn  fronji  com- 
merce. 

The  purpofe  of  the  prefent  eflay,  is  to 
fet  before  our  legiflature,  coolly  and  im- 
partially, the  deflrudive  effedls  of  a  Scotch 
entail.  I  am  not  fo  fanguine  as  to  hope^ 
that  men,  who  convert  means  into  an  end, 
and  avaricioufly  covet  land  for  its  own 
fake,  will  be  prevailed  upon  to  regard,  ei- 
ther the  intereft  of  their  country,  or  of  their 
pofterity  :  but  I  wouM  gladly  hope,  that 
the  legiflature  .may  be  roufed  to  give  at- 
tention 
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tention  to  a  national  obje£t  of  no  flight 
importance* 

I  begin  \<^ith  cScOls  of  a  private  or  do- 
meftic  nature.  To  the  polTeflbr,  an  entail 
is  a  conftant  fource  of  difcontent,  by  fub- 
verting  that  liberty  and  independence, 
which  all  men  covet  with  refpeft  to  their 
goods  as  well  as  their  perfons.  What  can 
be  more  vexatious  to  a  proprietor  of  a 
great  land-eftate,  than  to  be  barred  from 
the  moft  laudable  a£ts,  fuitable  provifions, 
for  example,  to  a  wife  or  children  ?  not  to 
mention  numberlefs  ads  of' benevolence, 
that  endear  individuals  to  each  other,  and 
fweeten  fociety.  A  great  proportion  of 
the  land  in  Scotland  is  in  fuch  a  ftate. 
that,  by  laying  out  a  thoufand  pounds 
or  fo,  an  intelligent  proprietor  may  add  a 
hundred  pounds  yearly  to  his  rent-rolK 
But  an  entail  eflfedually  bars  that  iraprove- 
ment  :  it  afFords  the  proprietor  no  credit  ; 
and  fuppofing  him  to  havp  the  command 
of  money  independent  of  the  eftate,  he 
will  be  ill-fated  if  he  have  not  means  to 
pmploy  it  more  profitably  for  his  own  in- 
tereft.  An  entail,  at  the  fame  time,  is  no 
better  than  a  trap  for  an  improvident  pof- 
feflbr  i  to  avoid  altogether  the  contrading 
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debt,  is  impradicable  ;  and  if  a  young 
man  be  guided  more  by  pleafure  than  by 
prudence,  which  commonly  is  the  cafe 
of  young  men,  a  vigilant  and  rapacious 
fubftitute,  taking  advantage  of  a  forfeit- 
ing claufe,  turns  him  out  of  poflcffion, 
and  delivers  him  over  to  want  and  mi- 
fery, 

I  beg  indulgence  for  introducing  a  cafe, 
which,  though  particular,  may  frequently 
happen.  A  gentleman,  who  has  a  family- 
feat  fihely  fituated,  but  in  the  ftate  of  na- 
ture, is  tempted  to  lay  out  great  fums  up- 
on improvements  and  embellifhments,  ha- 
ving a  numerous  iflue  to  benefit  by  his  o- 
perations.  'They  all  fail  ;  and  a  ftranger, 
perhaps  his  enemy,  becomes  the  heir  of 
entail.  Fond,  however,  of  his  darling  feat, 
he  is  willing  to  prefer ve  all  entire,  upon^ 
procuring  to  his  heirs  a  reafonable  fum  for 
his  improvements  ;  which  is  refufed.  A- 
verfe  to  lay  wafte  the  work  of  his  own 
hands,  he  reftrifts  his  demand  to  the  real 
value  of  the  growing  timber — All  in  vain. 
Provoked  at  the  obftinacy  of  the  heir  of 
entail,  he  cuts  down  every  tree,  difmantles 
the  place  j  and  with  a  fad  heart  ab^andons 
bis  beloved  habitation.     In  a  bare  country 
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like  Scotland,  is  it  not  cruel  to  deter  pro* 
prietors  by  aa  entail^  from  improving 
their  land,  and  embelliihing  their  family- 
feats  ?  Is  it  not  dill  more  cruel,  to  force 
a  proprietor,  who  has  no  heir  of  his  own 
bloody  to  lay  all  wafte,  inftead  of  leaving 
behind  him  a  monument  of  his  tafle  and 
induftry  ? 

But  an  entail  is  productive  of  confe- 
quences  ftill  more  difmal,  even  with  re- 
fped  to  heirs.  A  young  man  upon  whom 
the  family-eftate  is  entailed  without  any 
power  referved  to  the  father,  is  not  com- 
monly obfequious  to  advice,  nor  patiently 
fubmiffive  to  the  fatigues  of  education  ; 
he  abandons  himfelf  to  pleafure,  and  in- 
dulges his  paffions  without'  xontroU  In 
one  wordj  there  is  no  fituation  more  fub- 
verfivc  of  morals,  than  that  of  a  young 
man,  bred  up  from  infancy  in  the  certain- 
ty of  inheriting  an  opulent  fortune.  ^ 

The  condition  of  the  other  children, 
daughters  efpecially,  is  commonly  deplo- 
rable. The  proprietor  of  a  large  entailed 
eftate  leaves  at  his  death  children  .who 
have  acquired  a  tafte  for  fumptuou'S  li- 
ving. The  fons  drop  off  one  by  one,  and 
a   number  of  daughters  /remain,   with  a 
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fcanty  provifion,  or  perhaps  with  none  at 
all.  A  collateral  male  heir  fucceeds,  who, 
after  a  painful  fearch,  is  difcovered  in  fome 
remote  corner,  qualified  to  procure  bread 
by  the  fpade  or  the  plough,  but  entirely 
unqualified  for  behaving  as  mafter  of  an 
opulent  fortune.  By  fuch  a  metamorpho- 
fis,  the  poor  man  makes  a  ludicrous  fi- 
gure ;  while  the  daughters,  reduced .  to 
indigence,  are  in  a  fituation  much  more 
lamentable  than  are  the  brats  of  beggars. 

Our  entails  produce  another  dom'eftic 
evil,  for  which  no  proper  remedy  is  pro- 
vided. The  fums  permitted  in  moft  en- 
tails to  younger  children,  however  ade- 
quate when  the  entail  is  made,  become  in 
time  too  fcanty,  by  a  fall  in  the  value  of 
money,  and  by  increafe  of  luxury  ;  which 
is  peculiarly  hard  upon  daughters  of  great 
families  :  the  provifions  deftined  for  them 
will  not  afford  them  bread  ;  and  they  can- 
not hope  to  be  fuitably  matched,  without 
a  decent  fortune.  If  we  adhere  to  entails, 
nunneries  ought  to  be  provided. 

But  the  domeftic  evils  of  an  entail  make 
no  figure,  compared  with  thofe  that  re- 
fpcft  the  public.     Thefe  in  their  full  ex- 
tent 
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tent  would  fill  a  volume  :  they  are  well 
known  ;  and  it  may  be  fufficient  to  keep 
them  in  view  by  fome  flight  hints. 

As'  obferved  above,  few  tenants  in  tail 
can  command  money  for  improvements, 
however  profitable.  Such  difcouragement 
to  agriculture,  hurtful  to  proprietors  of 
entailed  eftates,  is  ftill  more  fo  to  the  pu- 
blic It  is  now  an  eftablifhed  maxim. 
That  a  ftate  is  powerful  in  proportion  to 
the  product  of  its  land  :  a  nation  that 
feeds  its  neighbours,  can  ftarve  them.  The 
quantity  of  land  that  is  locked  up  in  Scot- 
land by  entails,  has  damped  the  grow- 
ing fpirit  of  agriculture.  There  is  not 
produced  fufiiciency  of  corn  at  home  for 
our  own  confumpt  :  and  our  condition 
will  become  worfe  and  worfe  by  new  en- 
tails, till  agriculture  and  induftry  be  anni- 
hilated. Were  the  great  entailed  eftates 
in  Scotland  fplit  into  fmall  properties  of 
fifty  or  a  hundred  pounds  yearly  rent,  we 
£hould  foon  be  enabled,  not  only  to  fup- 
ply  our  own  markets,  but  to  fpare  for  our 
neighbours. 

In  the  next  place,  our  entails  are  no 
lefs  fubverfive  of  commerce  than  of  agri- 
culture.    There  ^  are   numberlefs   land  e- 
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ftates  in  Scotland  of  one,*  two,  or  three 
hundred  pounds  yearly  rent.  Such  an  e- 
ftate  cannot  afford  bare  neceffaries  to  the 
proprietor,  if  he  pretend  to  live  like  a 
gentleman.  But  he  has  an  excellent  re- 
fource  :  let  him  apply  to  any  branch  of 
trade,  his  eftate  will  afford  him  credit  for 
what  money  he  wants.  The  profit  he 
makes, .pays  the  intereft  of  the  money 
borrowed,  with  a  furplus  ;  and  this  fur- 
plus,  added  to  the  renc  of  his  eftate,  ena- 
bles him  to  live  comfortably.  A  number 
of  land-proprietors  in  fuch  circumftances, 
would  advance  commerce,  to  a  great  height. 
But  alas  !  there  are  not  many  who  have 
that  rcfourqe  :  fuch  is  the  itch  in  Scot- 
land for  entailing,  as  even  to  defcend 
lower  than  one  hundred  pounds  yearly. 
Can  one  behold  with  patience,  the  coun- 
tenance that  is  given  to  felfifh  wrong- 
headed  people,  ading  in  direct  oppofition 
to  the  profperity  of  iheir  country  ?  Com- 
merce is  no  lefs  hurt  in  another  refpe£t  : 
when  our  land  is  withdrawn  from  com- 
merce by  entails,  every  profperous  trader 
will ,  defert  a  country  where  he  can  find 
no  land  to  purchafe  ;  for  to  raife  a  fami- 
ly, by  acquiring  an  eftate  in  land,  is  the 
Vol,  IV*.  3  M  ultimate 
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ultimate  aim  of  every  merchant,  and  of  e- 
very  man  who  accumulates  money. 

Thirdly,  An  entail  is  a  bitter  enemy  to 
population.  Population  depends  greatly 
00  the  number  of  land-proprietors.  A 
very  fmall  portion  of  land,  managed  with 
(kill  and  induftry,  affords  bread  to  a  nu- 
merous family  ;  and  the  great  aim  of  the 
frugal  proprietor,  is  to  provide  a  fund 
for  educating  his  children,  and  for  efta« 
blifhing  them  in  bufinefs.  A  numerous 
iifue,  at  the  fame  time,  is  commonly  the 
lot  of  the  temperate  aqd  frugal  j  becaufe 
luxury  and  voluptuoufncfs  enervate  the 
body,  and  dry  up  the  fources  of  procrea- 
tion. This  is  no  chiniera  or  fond  imagi* 
jiation  :  traverfe  Europe  j  compare  great 
capitals  with  diftant  provinces  ;  and  it 
will  be  found  to  hold  univerfally,-  that 
children  abound  much  more  among  the 
jnduftrious  poor,  than  among  the  luxu- 
rious rich.  But  if  divifion  of  land  into 
fniall  properties,  tend  to  population  ;  de- 
population muft  be  the  neceflary  confe- 
quence  of  an  entail,  the  avowed  intent  of 
which  is  to  unite  many  fm^ll  properties 
in  pne  great  ?ftate  ;  anij  confequently,  to 
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teduce  land-proprietors  to  a  fmall  num* 
bcr. 

Let  us,  in  the  fourth  place,  take  under 
confideration  the  children  of  landholders 
with  refpedJ:  to  education  and  induftry  j 
for,  unkfs  men  be  ufefully  employed,  po- 
pulation is  of  no  real  advantage  to  a  flate^ 
In  that  refped,  great  and  fmall  eftates  ad- 
mit no  comparifon.  Children  of  great 
families,  accuftomed  to  affluence  and  lu- 
xury, are  too  proud  for  bufinefs  ;  and^ 
were  they  even  willing,  are  incapable  to 
drudge  at  a  laborious  employment.  At 
the  fame  time,  the  father's  hands  being 
tied  up  by  his  entail  from  affording  them 
fuitable  provifions,  they  become  a  burden 
on  the  family,  and  on  the  ftate,  and  cart 
do  no  fervice  to  either,  but  by  dying. 
Yet  there  are  men  fo  blind,  or  fo  callous, 
as  to  be  fond  of  entails.  Let  us  try  whe- 
ther a  more  pleafiing  fcene  will  have  any 
effe£b  upon  them.  Children  of  fmall  land- 
holders are  from  infancy  educated  in  a 
frugal  manner  ;  and  they  muft  be  induf- 
trious,  as  they  depend  on  induftry  fot 
bread.  Among  that  clafs  of  men,  educa- 
tion has  its  moft  powerful  influence  :  and 
upon  that  clafs  a  nation  chiefly  relies,  for 
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118  fkilful  artiils  and  manufafturers,  for  it0 
lawyers,  phyficians,  divines,  and  even  for 
its  generals  and  ftatefinen. 

And  this  leads  to  confider,  in  the  fifth 
place,  the  influence  tfiat  great  and  fmall 
eftates  have  on  manners.  Gentlemen  of 
a  moderate  fortune,  conneded  with  their 
fuperiors  and  inferiors,  improve  fociety, 
by  fpreading  kindly  affedion  through  the 
whole  members  of  the  ftate.  In  fuch  on- 
ly refides  the  genuine  fpirit  of  liberty,  ab- 
horrent equally  of  fervility  to  fuperiors, 
and  of  tyranny  to  inferiors.  The  nature 
of  the  Britifli  government  creates  a  mu- 
tual dependence  of  the  great  and  fmall  on 
each  other.  The  great  have  favours  to 
beftow  :  the  fmall  have  many  more,  by 
their  privilege  of  eJeding  parliament- men; 
which  obliges  men  of  high  rank  to  aflPed 
popularity,  however  little  feeling  they  may 
have  for  the  good  of  their  fellow  creatures. 
This  connedion  produces  good  manners 
at  leaft,  between  different  ranks,  and  per- 
haps feme  degree  of  cordiality.  Accumu- 
lation of  land  into  great  eftates,  produces 
oppofite  manners  :  when  all  the  land  in 
Scotland  is  fwallowed  up  by  a  number  of 
grandees,  and  few  gentlemen  of  the  middle 
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rank  are  left ;  even  the  appearance  of  po- 
pularity will  vanifh,  leaving  pride  and  in- 
folence  on  the  one  hand,  and  abjedl  fervi- 
lity  on  the  other.  In  a  word,  the  diftri- 
bution  of  land  into  many  fhares,  accords 
charmingly  with  the  free  fpirit  of  the  Bri- 
tifh  conftitution  ;  but  nothing  is  more  rc-p 
pugnant  to  that  fpirit,  than  overgrown  e- 
ftates  in  land. 

In  the  fixth  place,  Arts  and  fciences  can 
never  flouiifh  in  a  country,  where  all  the 
land  is  engroffed  ^by  a  few.     Science  wiU 
never   be  cultivated  by  the  difpirited  te- 
nant, who  can  fcarce  procure  bread  ;  and 
ftill  lefs,  if  poffible,  by  the  infolent  land- 
lord, who  is  too  felf-fufficient  for  inftruc- 
tion.     There   will   be   no  encouragement 
for  arts  :    great  and  opulent  proprietors, 
foftering  ambitious  views,  will  cling  to  the 
ieat  of  government,  which  is  far  remo- 
ved from  Scotland  ;  and  if  vanity  make 
them  fometimes  difplay  their  grandeur  at 
their 'country- feats,  they  will  be  too  deli- 
cate  for  any  articles  of  luxury  but  what 
are  foreign.     The  arts  and  fciences  being 
thus  banifhed,  Scotland  will  be  deferted 
by  every  man  of  fpirit  who  can  find  bread 
elfcwhere. 
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In  the  feventh  place,  Such  overgrown 
cftates  will  produce  an  irregular  and  dan- 
gerous influence  with  refped  to  the  Houfe 
of  Commons.  The  parliament-boroughs 
will  be  fubdued  by  weight  of  money ;  and, 
with  rcfpe£t  to  county-ele<Slions,  it  is  a 
chance  if  there  be  left  in  a  county  as  ma- 
ny qualified  landholders  as  to  afford  a 
free  choice.  In  fuch  circumftances,  will 
our  conftitution  be  in  no  danger  from  the 
ambitious  views  of  men  elevated  above  o- 
thers  by  their  vaft  poflefljons  ?  Is  it  un- 
likely, that  fuch  men,  taking  advantage 
of  public  difcord,  will  become  an  united 
body  of  ambitious  oppreflbrs,  overawing 
their  fovercign  as  well  as  their  fellow-fub- 
jeds  ?  Such  was  the  miferable  condition 
of  Britain,  while  the  feudal  oligarchy  fub- 
iifted  :  fuch  at  prefent  is  the  miferable  con- 
dition of  Poland  ;  and  fuch  will  be  the 
miferable  condition  of  Scotland,  if  the  le- 
giflature  do  not  ftretch  out  a  faving  hand. 

If  the  public  intereft  only  were  to  be 
regarded,  entails  ought  to  be  deftroyed 
root  and  branch.  But  a  numberlefs  bo- 
dy of  fubftitutes  are  interefted,  many  of 
whom  would  be  difinherited,  if  the  te- 
nants in  tail  had  power.     To  reconcile  as 
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much  as  poffible  thefe  oppofite  interefts, 
it  is  propofed  that  the  following  articles 
be  authorifed  by  a  ftatute.  Firft,  That 
the  ad  of  parliament  1685  be  repealed 
with  rcfpedt  to  all  future  operations.  Se- 
cond, That  entails  already  made  and  coni'^ 
pleted,  fhall  continue  effedual  to  fuch  fub- 
ftitutes  as  exift  at  the  date  of  the  ad  pro- 
pofed ;  hilt  fhall  not  benefit  any  fubftitutc 
born  after  it.  Third,  That  power  be  rc» 
ferved  to  every  proprietor,  after  the  ad 
,1685  is  at  ah  eiid,  to  fettle  his  eftate  upoa 
what  heirs  he  thinks  proper,  and  to  bat 
thefe  heirs  from  altering  the  order  of  fuc- 
ceflion  ;  thefe  powers  beirig  inherent  in 
property  at  common  law. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  prohibiting  entails 
will  avail  little,  if  truft-deeds  be  permitted 
in  their  utmoft  extent,  as  in  England.  And 
therefore,  in  order  to  re-eftablifh  the  law 
of  nature  with  refped  to  land-property,  a 
limitation  of  truft-deeds  is  neceffary.  My 
propofal  is.  That  no  truft-deed,  direding 
or  limiting  the  fucceffion  of  heirs  to  a  land* 
eftate,  fhall  be  efFedual  beyond  the  life  of 
the  heirs  in  exiftence  at  the  time. 
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Government  of  Royal  Boroughs  in  Scotland. 

BY  a  royal  borough  is  in  Scotland  un- 
derftood,  an  incorporation  that  hold 
their  lands  of  the  crown,  and  arc  govern- 
ed by  magiftratfes  of  their  own  naming. 
The  adminiftration  of  the  annual  revenues 
of  a  royal  burough,  termed  the  common 
good^  is  trufted  to.  the  magiftrates  ;    but 
not   without   control,     Ic    was    originally 
fubjeded  to  the  review  of  the  Great  Cham- 
berlain ;    and  accordingly  the   chap.  39. 
§  45.  of  the  Iter  Camerarii^  contains  the 
following  articles,    recommended    to    the 
Chamberlain,  to  be  inquired  into. '  "  GifF 
•*  there  be  an  good  affedation  and  upta- 
•V  king  of  the  common  good  of  the  burgh, 
•'  and  giff  faithful  compt  be  made  therc- 
**  of  to  the  community  of  the  burgh  ;  and 
^^  gi£f  no  compt  is  made,  he  whom  and 
*^  in  quhaes  hands  it  is  come,   and  how 
"  it  paffes  by  the  community.'*     In  pur- 
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Tuance  of  thefe  inftfudions,  the  Chiiriberj- 
Iain's  precepts  for  holding  the  ayr,  or  cir- 
cuit, is  direded  to  the  pfovoft  and  bailies^ 
enjoining  them  **  to  call  all  thofe  who 
*•  have  received  any  'of  the  town's  reve^ 
**  nues,  or  ufed  any  office  within  the 
**  burgh^  fince  the  laft  chanriberlain-ayr^ 
"  to  anfwer  fuch  things  as  (hall  be  laid  to 
"  their  charge."  Iter  Canter.  Capi  \.  And 
in  the  third  chapter,  which  contains  the 
forms  of  the  chamberlain-ayr,  the  firfl: 
thing  to  be  done  after  fencing  the  courts 
is,  to  call  the  bailies  and  ferjestnts  to  be 
challenged  and  accufcd  from  the  time  of 
the  laft  ayr. 

This  office,  dangerous  by  cxcefs  of 
power,  being  fuppreffed,  the  royal  bo* 
roughs  were  left  in  a  ftate  of  anarchy* 
There  being  now  no  cheek  or  control,  the 
magiftfacy  was  coveted  by  noblemen  and 
gentlemeti  in  the  neighbourhood  3  whd^ 
under  the  n^me  of  office-bearers,  laid 
their  handh  on  the  revenue*  of  the  bo- 
rough, and  converted  all  to  their  own 
profit.  Tliis  corruption  was  heatily  com- 
plained df  in  the  reign  of  James  V.  j  and 
a  remedy  was  provided  by  aft  26.  parU 
1535,  cnaiaing,  ift,  That  noncbcquali- 
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fied  to  be  provofl:,  bailie,  or  alderman,  but 
an  indwelling  burgefs.     adly,  "  That  no 
**  inhabitant    purchafe    lordfhip    out    of 
**  burgh,    to   the  terror   of  his  combur- 
•*  geflcs.     And,  3dly,  That  all  provofts, 
•*  bailies,  and  aldermen  of  boroughs,  bring 
**  yearly  to  the  chequer,  at  a  day  cenain, 
"  the.compt-books  of  their  common-good, 
^*  to  be  feen  and  confidered  by  the  Lords 
"  Auditors,  giflF  the  fame  be  fpended  for 
the  common  well  of  the  burgh,  or  not, 
under  the  penalty  of  lofing  their  freedom. 
^*  And  that  the  faids  provofts,  baUies,  and 
*'  aldermen,  warn  yearly,  fifteen  days  be- 
•*  fore   their  coming  to  the  chequer,  all^ 
**  thofe  who  are  willing  to  come  for  exa- 
**  mining  the  faid  accounts,  that  they  may 
*^  impugn  the  fame,  in  order  that  all  mur- 
"  mur  may  ceafe  in  that  behalf/*    And  t^ 
enforce  thefe  regulations,  a  brieve  was  if- 
fued  from  the  chancery,  commanding  the 
magiftrates  to  prefent  their  accounts  to  the 
exchequer,  and  Summoning  the  burgeffes 
to  appear  jand  objedl  to  the  feme. 

A  defe£t  in  this  ftatute  made  it  lefs  e& 
feAual  than  it  was  intended  to  be.  Ma« 
giftrates,  to  avoid  ^be  penalty,  brought 
the  count-books  of  th^r  commpn-good 
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to  the  exchequer  j  but  they  brought  no 
rental  of  the  common-good  to  found  a 
charge  againft  them.  This  defedt  was  re- 
medied by  a6t  28.  pari.  1693,  containing 
the  following  preamble.  "  That  the  royal 
**  boroughs,  by  the  mal-adminiftration  of 
**  their  magiftrates,  have  fallen  under  great 
**  debts  and  burdens,  to  the  diminution  of 
"  their  dignity,  and  the  difabling  of  them 
"  to  fervc  the  crown  and  government  as, 
"  they  ought  ;  and  that  the  care,  oyer- 
"  fight,  and  control,  of  the  common-good 
"  of  boroughs,  belong  to  their  Majefties 
**  by  virtue  of  their  prerogative- royal  ; 
•*  therefore,  for  preventing  the  like  abufeg 
**  and  mifappHcations  in  all  time  thereaf- 
"  ter,  their  Majefties  ftatute  and  ordain, 
That  every  burgh-royal  Ihall,  betwixt 
and  the  -firft  of  November  next*  bring 
**  to  the  Lords  of  Treafury  and  Exchequer 
•'  an  exadt  account  of  charge  and  dif- 
**  charge,  fubfcribed  by  the  magiftrates 
**  and  town-clerk,  of  their  whole  public- 
**  good  and  revenues,  and  of  the  whole 
•^  debts  and  incumbrances  that  affeft  the 
"  fame.'*  This  completed  the  remedy, 
by  putting  means  into  the  hands  of  the 
Barons  of  Exchequer  to  control  the  ac« 
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ppunts  enjoined  by  the  former  flatute  to  be 
yearly  given  in*  ^ 

The  foregoing  regulations  arc  kept  in 
obfcrvance.  Every  year  a  priecept  iflues 
from  the  exchequer,  figned  by  one  of  the 
Barons,  addreiled  to  the  direifior  of  the 
chancery,  requiring  him  to  make  out  a 
brieve  for  every  royal  borough.  The 
brieve  is  iccordingly  made  out,  returned 
to  the  exchequier,  and  fent  to  the  feveral 
fherifFs,  to  he  fervcd  in  all  the  royal  bo- 
roughs within  their  bounds,  as  dire<^ed 
by  the  ftatute.  Thefe  brieves  are  accor- 
dingly fo  ferved  by  the  {hetiffs  ;  and  par- 
ticularly it  is  a  conftant  form  ip  moft  of 
the  royal  boroughs,  to  iffue  a^  proclama?- 
tion,  fifteen  days  before  the  day  named 
for  appearaiice  in  exchequer,  warning  the 
iphabitants  to  repair  there,  in  order  to  oh- 
je£t  to  the  public  accounts  of  the  town  : 
and  further,  in  order  to  give  them  oppor- 
tunity to  frame  objedions,  the  book  and 
counts  are  laid  open  for  thefe  fifteen  days, 
to  be  infpe£ted  by  all  the  iphabitants. 

We  learn  from  the  records  of  exchequer, 
that,  from  the  year  1660  to  the  year  1683, 
^pcpuius  wiere  regularly  givea  m  to  ex-r 
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chequer,  in  obedtence  to  the  ilatute.  The 
town  of  Edinburgh  only  having  failed  iot 
ibme  ibort  time,  Captain  Thomas  Hamil« 
ton  merchant  there,  by  an  adion  in  ex« 
chequer,  compelled  the  magiftrates  to  pro^ 
duce  upon  oath  their  treafurer's  accounts, 
which  were  accordingly  audited.  And  wo 
alfo  tear n^that^ from  the  Reftoration  down 
to  the  Union,  a  clerk  to  the  borough- roll 
was  appointed  by  the  crown,iwhofe  proper 
bufinefs  it  was  to  examine  and  audite  the 
accounts  of  the  boroughs. 

.Notwithftanding  the  foregoing  falutary. 
regulations,  and  the  form  conftantly  prac- 
tifed  to  make  them  e^dual,  the  boroughs 
pf  late  years  have  forborn  to  prefcnt  their 
ficcounts  in  exchequer  ;  hoping  that  they 
would  be  overlooked  by  the  Engliih  court 
of  exchequer,  eftablifhed  in  Scotland  af- 
ter the  Union  j  which  accordingly  hap'- 
pened«  This  negled  in  the  court  of  ex« 
chequer  is  greatly  to  be  regretted,  becaufe 
it  reducea  the  royal  boroughs,  by  the 
mal-adminiilration  of  their  magiflraCes^ 
to  the  fame  mifersible  condition  that  is  fa 
loudly  complained  of  in  the  ftatutes  a« 
bove  mentioned.  Ix  is  undoubtedly  in 
the  power  of  the  Barons  to  reftore  good 
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government  to  the  boroughs,  by  compell- 
ing the  magiftrates  to  account  yearly  in 
the  court  of  exchequer,  according  to  the 
foregoing  regulations  :  no  more  is  necef- 
fary,  but  to  fignify  publicly  that  they  arc 
refolved  to  put  thefe  regulations  in  execu- 
tion. 

How  beneficial  that  ftep  would  be  to 
this  country  in  general,  and  to  the  royal 
boroughs  in  particular,  will  appear  from 
confidering,  firft,  the  unhappy  confequen- 
ces  that  refult  from  fuffering  magiilrates  to 
difpofe  of  the  town's  rcveijues,  without 
any  check  or  control  ;  and  next,  the  good 
effects  that  mud  refult  from  a  regular  and 
careful  management,  under  the  inf]^ll£doa 
of  the  King's  judges. 

The  unhappy  confequences  of  leaving 
magiftrates  without  any  check  or  control, 
are  too  vifible  to  be  difguifed.  The  reve- 
nues of  a  royal  borough  are  feldom  laid 
out  for  the  good  of  the  town,  but  in  ma- 
king friends  to  the  party  who  are  in  pof- 
feffion  of  the  magiftracy  j  and  in  rioting 
and  drunkennefs,  for  which  every  pretext 
is  laid  hold  of,  particularly  that  of  hofpi- 
tality  to  ftrangers.  *  Such  mifmanagement 
tends  to  idlenefs,  and  corruption  of  man- 
ners J 
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ners  ;  which  accordingly  are  remarkable  in 
moft  royal  boroughs.  Nor  is  the  conta* 
gion  confined  within  the  town  :  it  com- 
monly fpreads  all  around. 

Another  confequence  no  lefs  fatal,  of 
leaving  magiftrates  to  a£t  without  control, 
is  a  ftrong  defire  in  every  licentious  bur- 
gefs,  of  ftepping  into  the  magiftracy,  for 
his  own  fake,  and  for  that  of  his  friends. 
Hence  the  fadions  and  animofities  that 
prevail  in  almoft  all  the  royal  boroughs  ; 
which  are  violently  and  indecently  purfued, 
without  the  leafl;  regard  to  the  good  of  the 
community. 

The  greateft  evil  of  all,  refpedls  the 
choice  of  their  reprefentatives  in  parlia- 
ment. A  habit  of  riot  and  intemperance, 
makes  them  fit  fubjeds  to  be  corrupted 
by  every  adventurer  who  is  willing  to  lay 
out  money  for  purchafing  a  feat  in  parlia* 
ment.  Hence  the  infamous  pradice  of 
bribery  at  eledion^,  which  tends  not  only 
to  corrupt  the  whole  mafs  of  the  people, 
but,  which  is  flill  more  dreadful,  tends 
to  fill  the  Houfe  of  Commons  with  mea 
of  di0blute  manners,  void  of  probity  and 
honour. 

'   But,  turning  from  fcenes  fo  difmal,  let 
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tis  view  the  beautiful   cffefts  that  rcfulf 
from  an  adminiftration  regularly  carried 
on,  as  direded  by  the  ftatutes  above  men- 
tioned.    The  revenues  of  the  royal  bo- 
roughs are  fuppofed  to  be  above  L.  40,000 
yearly.     And  were  this  fum,  or  the  half 
of  it,  prudently  expended,  for  promoting 
arts  and  induftry  among  the  numerous  in- 
habitants of  royal  boroughs  j  the  benefit, 
in  a  country  fo  narrow  and  poor  as  Scot- 
land, would  be  immenfe  :    it  would  tend 
to  population,   it  would  greatly  increafc 
induftry,  manufadkurcs,  and  commerce,  be- 
fide  augmenting  the  public  revenue..    In 
the  next  place,  as  there  would  be  no  temp- 
tation for  defigning  men  to  convert  the 
burden  of  magiftracy  into  a  benefit,  fac- 
tion and  difeord  would  vanilh  ;  and  there 
would  be  no  lefs  folicitude  to  fhun  the 
burden,  than  at  prefent  is  feen  to  obtain 
it.     None  would  fubmit  to  the   burden 
but  the  truly  patriotic,  men -who  would 
chearfiilly  beftow  their  time,  and  perhaps 
their  money,  upon  the  public  ;  and  wkofe 
ambition  it  wouW  be  to  acquire  a  charac- 
ter, by  promoting  induftry,  temperance, 
and  honefty,  among  their  fellow-citixens. 
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And  when  the  government  of  the  royal 
boroughs  conies  t6  be  in  fo  good  hands, 
bribery,  which  corrupts  the  very  vitals  of 
bur  conftitution>  will  be  baniflied  of  cburfe. 
And  confidering  the .  proper  and  conftitu- 
tionar  dependence  of  the  royal  boroughs 
upon  the  king's  judges,  we  may  have  r6a- 
fonable  aflbrance,  that  few  reprefentatives 
will  be  chofen,  but  who  are  friends  to^ 
their  country  atid  to  their  fovereigm 
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Plan  for  improving  and  preferving  in  order 
the  Highways  in  Scotland. 


PREFACE. 

TTIghnvays  have  in  Scotland  become  a  ca^ 
pital  ohjeSl  of  police^  hy  the  increafe 
of  inland  commerce^  upon  nvhich  bad  roads 
are  a  heavy  tax.     Happily  for  our  country  ^ 
no  perfon  is  ignorant  of  this  truth  ;  and  nve 
fee  voith  pleafure  the  fruits  of  their  convic- 
tion in  various  attempts^  public  and  private^ 
to  efiablijh  this  valuable  branch  of  police 
upon  the  bejl  footing.     As  this  is  no  eafy 
tafky  it  may  reafonably  be  hoped^  that  men 
httrejled  ivillferioufly  apply  to'it\  and  ivill 
freely  produce  fuch  hints  as  occur  to  them. 
In  the  latter  vieiv,  the  follovuing  plan  is 
offered  to  the  public  :  and  if  from  the  va^ 
rious  propofals  that  have  been  or  fhall  be 
publijhed^  an  effeSlive  plan  can  be  framed^ 
fuch  as  completely  to  anfrver  its  purpofe^  it 
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may  fafely  be  pronounced y  that  it  will  pro^ 
ducc  more  benefit  to  this  country^  than  has 
been  produced  by  any  other  fingle  impron;e- 
mentfince  the  union  of  the  two  kingdoms. 

I .  nPHE  juftices  of  peace,  commiffioners 
•*-  of  fupply,  the  (heriflF  or  ftewart 
depute,  And  the  flrft  magiftrate  of  royal 
boroughs,  (hall  be  commiffioners  for  ma- 
king and  repairing  highways,  bridges,  and 
ferries,  in  the  feveral  Ihires  and  ftewart- 
ries.  All  the  powers  given  by  law  to  the 
juftices  of  peace,  and  commiffioners  of 
fupply,  with  refpe£t  to  highways,  bridges, 
and  ferries,  fhall  be  transferred  to  them  ; 
and  any  two  fhall  be  a  quorum,  except 
where  a  greater  number  is  required  by  this 

aa. 

2.  The  fherifF  or  ftewart  depute  fliall 
appoint  the  firft  day  of  meeting  of  the  faid 
commiffioners,  as  foon  as  may  convenient- 
ly be  after  the  date  of  the  aft,  by  an  inti- 
mation at  each  parifti-church  upon  a  Sun- 
day, at  the  clofe  of  the  forenoon  fervice. 
And  the  laft  Tuefday  of  March  (hall  year- 
ly thereafter  be  a  day  of  meeting  at  the 
head  borough  of  the  (hire  or  ftewariry,  in 
place  of  the  firft  or  third  Tuefday  of  May 

appointed 
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appointed  by  former  ads.  The  comtnUV 
fioners  ihair  appoint  a  prefes,  convener, 
and  cle|:k :  and  they  (hall  be  impowered  tp 
adjourn  themfelves  from  time  to  time* 

3.  The  commiffioners,  at  their  firft 
meeting,  fhall  divide  the  fhire  or  ftewartry 
into  two  or  more  diftrids,  as  they  fep  con- 
venient. And  if  they  cainiiot  overtake  this 
work  at  that  meeting,  they  fliall  appoint 
proper  perfpns  to  form  a  plan  of  the  in- 
tended divifions,  which  plan  (hall  be  re- 
ported to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next 
meeting,   in    order  to    be  approved  or  air 

tered  by  them.  This  being  fettled,  the 
commiffioners  fhall  apppint  the  heritors  in 
thefe  feveral  diftrids,  or  any  three  of  them, 
to  meet  on  a  certain  day  and  place,  to  make 
lifts  of  the  whole  public  roads  within  their 
refpedive  diftrids,*  and  to  fettle  the  order 
of  reparation,  beginning  with  thofe  that 
are  the  moft  frequented.  The  proceedings 
of  thefe  diftrid  meetings  muft  be  reported 
to  the  commiffioners  at  their  next  meet- 
ing ;  who  are  empowered  to  fettle  the  or- 
der of  reparation,  in  cafe  of  variance  a- 
mong  the  heritors  ;  and  alfo  to  add  any 
road  that  may  have  been  omitted.  And 
they  fhall  record  a  fcheme  or  plan  of  the 

whole 
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it^wliple  roads  in   the   (hire,  thus  enlifted. 
if "r^!^   their   reiolucions   tbereupoDi  to  b^ 
i^^^Ojfn  the  clerk's  hands  ^r^/ij.    But  upoa 
?:  ;\»^Juft  caufe  appearing  in  the  courfe  of 
I  a^j^itiiftration,  the  commilTioners  (hall  b^ 
i:eiftpawered  to  alter  or  vary  this  plan,  pro- 
vided it  be  at  a  meeting  previoufljr  ap- 
pointed for  that  purpofe,  and  where  threp 
■|tfttis^at  leaft  of  the  pommiiEoners  are  pre- 


:|^  4.  \£  the  (beriflf  or  ftewart  negledl  to  apr- 

[•tbdl^^^^  firft  meeting  of  the  comn^iilioQ- 

jefsV  be  (hall  incur  a  penalty  of  L.  lop, 

;^jK)n  a  fummary  complaint  to  the  court 

0f  feffion  tjy  any  one  heritor  of  the  (hire, 

^^ith-Gpfts  pf  fuit  J  the  one  half  of  the  pe- 

'  ^^tialty  to  the  plaintiflF,  and  the  other  half 

to  be  ajpplied  by  the  commiffioners  for  the 

purpt)fes  of  this  aft.     If  the  commi(Boners 

fail  to  meet  at;  the  day  appointed  by  the 

iuilieriiffor  ftewart,  or  fail  to  divide  the  (hire 

fl^^^ewartry^   into    diftrids,    within    fix 

:•  filonths  of  their  (irft   mepting,  the  (heriff 

i  jor  ftewart  depute,  under  the  forefaid  pe- 

>  nalty,   (hall   be  bound   to  do  that  worjc 

♦hinifelf;  and  alfo  to  appoint  the  heritors 

in  ihe  feveral  diftrids,   or  any  three  of 

.  them,  to  make  lifts  of  the  public  lioads  as 

...  above 
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above  mentioned,  and  to  report  their  re- 
folutions  to  him  ;  and  he  is  empowered 
to  fettle  the  order  of  reparation,  in  cafe  of 
variance  amotig  the  heritors.  If  the  heri- 
tors fail  to  meet,  and  to  make  a  lift  of  the 
roads  as  aforefaid*  this  work  (hall  be  per- 
formed by  the  (heriff  or  ftewart  depute 
himfelf.  And  he  fhall  be  indemnified  of 
whatever  expences  he  is  at  in  profecuting 
the  faid  work,  out  of  the  fums  that  are  to 
be  levied  by  authority  of  this  adl,  in  man- 
ner after  mentioned,  with  an  additional 
Tum  for  his  own  trouble,  to  be  named  by 
the  circuit  judges, 

5.  No  perfon  fhall  ad  as  a  commiflioner 
.  upon  this  ftatute,  but  who  has  an   ellate 

within  the  county  of  L.  200  Scots  valua- 
tion, or  is  heir-prefumptive  to  fuch  an 
eftate,  or  is  named  a  commiflioner  n^irtute 
officiij  under  the  penalty  of  L.  20  Sterling 
toties  quotiesy  to  be  profecuted  before  any 
competent  court,  by  a  popular  adion, 
with  cofts  of  fuit;  the  one  half  to  the 
plaintiflF,  the  other  half  to  the  purpofes  of 
this  ad. 

6.  Whereas  the  fum  of  10  d.  dlreded 
by  the  ad  1 669  to  be  impofed  upon  each 
L*  100  of  valued  rent,  is  infufficient  for  the 

purpofes 
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.purpofc8  ttiereiii  expreffed  ;  and  whereas 
the  fix  days  ftatute-work  for  repairing  the 
highways  is  in  many  refpefi^  inconveni- 
ent;  therefore^  inftead  of  the  10  d.  and 
inftead  of  the  ftatute-work,  the  xotnmif- 
fioners,  together  with  the  heritors  pofTeifed 
of  L.  200  Scots  of  valued  rent,  five,  whe- 
ther commiffioners  or  heritors,  making  a 
quorum,  fhall  annually,  upon  the  fkid  lafl: 
Tuefday  of  March,  affefs  each  heritor  in  a 
fum  not  exceeding  upon  each 

L.  100  valued  rent  J  the  afleffment  impo£» 
ed  on  the  heritors  to  be  levied  by  the  col* 
le£tor  of  fupply,  alQng  with  the  ccfs,  and 
by  the  fame  legal  remedies.  The  heritors 
are  entitled  to  relieve  themfelves  of  the  one 
half  of  the  faid  afleflment,  by  laying  the 
fame  upon  their  tenants,  in  proportion  to 
the  rent  they  pay  ;  an  heritor  being  al- 
ways confidfcred  as  a  tenant  of  the  land  he 
has  in  his  natural  poiTeflion. 

7.  With  refpedl  to  boroughs  of  royalty, 
regality,  and  barony,  and  large  trading 
villages,  the  commifGoners  are  empowered 
to  levy  from  each  houfeholder,  a  fum  not 
exceeding  2  s.  yearly,  more  or  lefs  in  pro- 
portion to  the  afleflment  of  the  fhire,  to 
be   paid   within   forty  days  after  notice 

given. 
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given^  under  the  penalty  of  double,  bcf- 
fideS  expence  of  procefs.  Provided,  that 
any  of  thcfe  houfcholders  who  have  coud- 
try-farms,  by  which  they  contribute  t6 
relieve  their  landlords  as  abdve  mentioned, 
fhall  be  exempted  firom  this  part  of  the 
afleflment. 

8.  If  "the  commiflioners  and  heritors 
Hegleffc  to  aflefs  their  (hire,  or  name  fo 
fmall  a  fum  as  to  be  an  elufory  aflefiment, 
infufficient  to  anfwer  the  purpofes  of  this 
aQ:,  the  court  of  jufticiary,  or  the  circuit- 
judges,  are  in  that  cafe  empowered  and 
required  to  lay  on  the  higheft  afieflmeiit 
that  is  made  lawful  by  this  z&.  In  cafe 
of  a  total  omiflion,  the  commiflioners  and 
heritors  who,  by  negleding  to  convene 
without  a  good  caufe  of  abfence,  have 
occafioned  the  faid  omiflion,  fhall  be  fub- 
jelled  each  of  them  to  a  penalty  of  L.  20 
Sterling.*  And  to  make  thefe  penalties 
eiFedual,  the  truflees  for  fifheries  and  ma- 
nufaftures  are  appointed  to  fue  for  the 
fame  before  the  court  of  feflion,  and  to 
apply  the  fanie,  when  recovered,  to  any 
ufeful  purpofe  within  the  fhire,  efpecially 
to  the  purpofes  of  this  a£t*  And  to  pre- 
ferve  the  faid  fineii  entire  for  the  public 

fervice. 
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fervice^  the  truftees  ihall  be  entitled  to  cofts 
of  fuit. 

9.  The  fums  levied  as  aforefaid  (hall 
be  laid  out  annually  upon  the  highways, 
bridges,  and  ferries,  for  making,  repairing^ 
or  improving  the  fame  j  proceeding  regu- 
larly with  the  reparation  according  to  the 
fcheme  or  plan, ordered  as  above  to  be  fet- 
tled in  each  (hire  and  ftewartry. 

ID.  With  refpedl  to  roads  that  are  not 
the  firft'ia  order,  and  for  which  there  is 
no  interiMK  provifion  by  this  adt  during 
reparation  of  the  more  frequented  roads, 
the  commiflioners  are  empowered  to  exai?: 
from  cottars  and  day-labourers  their  fta- 
tute-work,  according  to  the  ads  prefently 
in  force,  to  be  applied  to  thefe  fecondary 
roads.  The  ftatute-work  is  not  to  be  de- 
manded unlcfs  for  this  purpofe  ;  and  is  to 
ccafe  totally  after  the  highways  have,  by 
means  of  the  prefent  adl,  been  once  ttJPtal- 
ly  repaired. 

II.  The  commiflioners  and  heritors, 
at  all  their  meetings,  fhall  bear  their  own 
charges. 

.  12.  The  claufe  in  the  aft  1661,  em- 
powering heritors,  at  the  fight  of  th?  fhc- 
rifF,  to  caft  about  highways  for  their  con- 
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venieace,  fhall  be  repealed ;  and  it  ihall 
be  declared  un] awful ,  in  time  coming, 
to  turn  about  or  change  anjr  highway, 
unlefs  for  the  benefit  of  the  pxiblfc,  as  by 
ihortening  it,  carrying  it  through  firmer 
ground,  or  making  it  more  level ;  and  to 
that  purpofe  the  commiflioners  (hall  be 
empowered  to  turn  about  highways*  as  alio 
to  widen  the  fame,  not  exceeding  thirty 
feet,  free  of  ditches.  But  the  commiffion- 
ers  fhall  have  no  power  to  caijry  a  road 
through  any  houfe,  garden,,  orchard,  or 
pleafure-ground. 

13.  The  commifiioners  fhall  have  power 
to  take  from  the  adjacent  lands,  flones, 
fand,  gravel,  or  other  materials  for  making 
the  highways,  paying  always  for  the  da- 
mage done. 

14,  With  refped  to  highways  that 
bound  the  properties  of  neighbouring  heri- 
tors, which  it  may  be  found  neceffary  to 
alter  or  widen,  the  commiffioners  fhall  be 
empowered  to  adjudge  to  ode  heritor  any 
fmall  bits  of  ground  cut  oflF  from  the  other 
by  the  road  fo  altered  ;  and  if  land  cannot 
be  given  for  land,  to  make  a  compenfatioa 
iu  money,  valuing  the  land  at  the  current 
price  of  the  market. 

15,  In 
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15.  In  order  to  prevent  water  ftagna^ 
ting  on  the  highways,  the  commiflioners 
ihall  be  empowered  to  make  ditches  or 
drains  through  neighbouring  grounds  ; 
and  fuch  ditches  or  drains  fhall  be  prefer- 
vpd  entire  by  the  proprietors  of  the  land, 
or  at  their  charges. 

16.  As  the  forefaid  afleflfment,  after  re- 
pairing the  highways,  may  not  be  fuffici- 
ent  for  building  bridges  or  making  ferries, 
where  rivers  are  large  ;  any  five  of  the 
commiffioners  may,  for  building  bridges 
or  making  ferries,  eftablifh  a  pontage  or 
toll ;  fo  much  for  horfes,  fo  much  for 
botned  cattle,  and  fo  much  for  fheep,  and 
the  double  for  each  beaft  in  a  wheel-car- 
riage. Upon  the  credit  of  the  toll,  the 
faid  tommiffioners  may  borrow  money,  to 
be  employed  wholly  upon  the  bridge  or 
ferry  where  the  toll  is  gathered. 

But  before  borrowing,  an  eftimate  muft 
be  made  of  the  expcnce  of  the  work.  Af- 
ter the  work  is  finiflied,  the  fum  beftowed 
on  it  muft  be  afcertained  :  an  accurate  ac- 
count muft  be  kept  of  the  gradual  payment 
of  this  fum  by  the  toll ;  and  when  it  is 
completely  paid,  the  compaiflioners  muft 
declare  the  bridge  or  ferry  to  be  free. 

17.  The 
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17.  The  determinations  of  the  commif* 
fioners  (hall  be  finaU  unlefs  complained  of 
in  manner  following. 

18*  if  any  heritor  apprehend  that  un- 
due preference  is  given  to  a  certain  high- 
way, or  conceive  himfelf  aggrieved  by  any 
order  or  fentence  of  the  commifRoners,  it 
fhall  be  lawful  for  him,  within  forty  days 
of  the  a€t  complained  of,  to  enter  a  com- 
plaint in  the  court  of  feffion  ;  and  the 
judgement  upon  luch  complaint  (hall  be 
finaU  But  fuch  complaint  ihall  only  be 
effedual  for  damages,  and  Ihall  not  day 
execution  of  the  work.  At  the  fame  time, 
no  complaint  fhall  be  admitted  till  fecurity 
be  given  to  pay  full  cofts,  in  cafe  the 
plaintiff  be  found  in  the  wrong. 

19.  Former  laws  concerning  highways, 
bridges,  or  ferries,  to  continue  in  force, 
unlefs  as  far  as  altered  by  this  adl. 

20.  An  annual  ftate  of  what  is  done  by 
virtue  of  this  ad,  made  by  the  commif- 
fioners,  or  their  clerk,  (hall,  before  the 
laft  Tuefday  of  March,  be  laid  before  the 
truftees  for  fifheries  and  manufadures,  in 
order  to  be  made  a  part  of  their  annual 
report  to  the  King  ;  and  thefe  truftces 
ihaU'dired  proper  perfons  to  infpeft  what 

*    work 
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work  16  done  upon  the  high-roads,  and  ia 
what  manner.  Upon  any  mifapplicadon 
or  embezzlement  of  the  money  levied,  any 
iiegled  in  levying,  or  any  wrong  done  to 
the  public  contrary  to  the  intention  of  this 
aft,  the  truftees  are  required  to  fet  on  foot 
and  profecute  what  redrefs  is  competent  in 
law  or  equity,  provided  th^  profecution  be 
comtnenced  within  a  year  after  the  of« 
fence. 

^ry.  Ought  not  broad,  wheels  to  b6 
required  I 
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(Jonfideratiom  that  /upport  the  preceding 


'J*  H  E  laws  in  Scotland  relating  to  this 
branch  of  public  police, .'  are  nume- 
rous ;  fome  enaaed  while  Scotland  was  a 
feparate  kingdom,  fome  after  its  union 
with  England,  ft  is  not  the  purpofe  of 
this  eflay  to  enter  into  a  detail  of  the  va- 
rious  regulations  eftablifhed  by  thefe  laws  ; 
they  are  generally  known  j  and  in  the  late 
abridgement  of  our  ftatute-law,  they  are 
all  recapitulated  with  brevity  and  predfion. 
It  fliall  fuffice  curforily  to  obfcrve,  that  the 
a£l:s  made  during  the  reign  of  Charles  II. 
ibrm  the  ground- work  of  our  regulations 
concerning  highways :  the  later  afts  are 
little  more  than  explanatory  of  the  for- 
mer. 

It  feems  to  have  been  the  plan  of  the 
legiflature,  that  highways  ihould  be  re- 
paired by  thofe  who  are  employed  in  huf- 
bandry  j    and  accordingly,  the.  fix  days 

annual 
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annual  labour  is^  in  the  ftatutes  of  Charles 
IL  impofed  upon  them  only. 

This  was  a  meafure  not  ill  fuited  to 
the  ftate  of  Scotland  at  that  period.  Du- 
ring the  laft  century,  we  had  little  inland 
commerce  to  require  good  roads,  except 
that  of  corn  carried  to  market ;  and  for 
that  reafon,  it  was  natural  to  impofe  upon 
faufbandmen  the  burden  of  repairing  high« 
ways.  Thefe  perfons,  at  the  fame  time, 
pafling  the  whole  fummer  in  idlenefs,  un« 
lefs  when  called  to  perform  perfonal  fer- 
vices  to  capricious  and  unfeeling  land^ 
lords^  could  not  think  it  a  hardihip  to  have 
fome  part  of  their  time  employed  in  fer- 
ving  themfclves  inllead  of  their  landlords. 

That  annual  labour  upon  highways, 
limited  to  a  few  days,  ihould  be  required 
from  men  in  that  condition,  appears  not 
unjuft.  And  why  may  we  not  fuppofe  the 
legiflature  at  that  time  capable  of  fuch 
enlarged  views,  as  to  prefer  this  method 
for  repairing  highways,  in  order  to  bring 
on  gradually  a  habit  of  labour  and  in« 
duftry  ?  But  the  condition  of  Scotland  at 
prefent  differs  widely  from  what  it  was  in 
the  reign  of  Charles  11.  ;  and  the  regula- 
tions for  repairing  highways  which  were 

then 
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then  proper^  have,  by  alteratioa  of  dr- 
cumftances,  become  both  unjuft  and  inex- 
pedient. 

tJnjuft  they  have  become  in  a  high  de- 
gree. Inland  commerce,  which  begins  to 
flooriih  in  Scotland,  is  greatly  promoted 
by  good  roads  ;  and  every  dealer,  and  in- 
deed every  traveller,  profits  by  them.  But 
no  men  are  lefs  interefted  in  good  roads 
than  day-labourers,  or  thofe  who  are  com- 
monly called  cottars ;  and  yet  thefe  chiefly 
are  burdened  with  the  ^reparation.  Such 
men,  at  the  fame  time  having  commonly 
many  children,  find  it  di£Bcult  to  fupport 
their  families,  even  with  their  utmoil  in- 
duftry.  Nothing  can  be  more  unjuft, 
than  to  inipofe  upon  fuch  men  an  annual 
tax  of  fix  days  labour  for  repairing  roads, 
the  goodnefs  of  which  contributes  little  or 
nothing  to  their  convenience. 

Our  prefent  laws  are  inexpedient,  as 
well  as  uiyuft.  In  the  firft  place,  a  tax  of 
this  nature  difcourages  the  propagation  of 
children,  in  which  the  flrength  of  a  flate 
confifts :  the  poor  labourer  ought  to  be 
encouraged  with  a  reward,  inftea^  of 
being  difcouraged  with  a  tax.     In  the  next 
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placei  cottars  called  out  to  perform  th« 
ftatute-work,  obey  with  reludance^  and 
trifle  away  time  without  doing  anything 
cflFeftual.  To  enforce  the  law,  and  to 
con^el  fucb  men  to  labour,  is  grievous  to 
the  gentlemen  who  are  empowelred  to  exe-^ 
cute  the  law  :  they  cannot  punitti  with 
rigour  or  firmn^efs  men  who  have  fo  good 
reafon  to  decline  the  fervice ;  they  arc 
foon  difgufted  with  being  tafkmafters,  and 
the  generality  defift  altogether. 

Laws  concerning  private  property  aife 
always  kept  in  obfervance  ;  and  they  ex- 
ecute themfelves,  as  is  commonly  expref*- 
fed,. becaufe  there  are  always  a  multitude 
of  individuals  ftrongly  interefted  to  have 
them  executed'  But,  in  making  public 
laws,  the  great  difficulty  has  ever  been^ 
to  lay  down  effedual  meafures  for  putting 
them  in  execution ;  by  what  means  to 
make  fuch  laws  execute  themfelves,  is  one 
of  the  mod  intricate  problems  in  politics* 
Oiir  laws  concerning  highways,  are  emi- 
nently defedtive  in  that  refpedl :  and  ac- 
cordingly, though  moft-  of  them  have  ex- 
ifted  near  a  century,  they  never  have  at 
any  period,  been  executed  to  any  extent. 
Take  the  following  fpecimen,  among  ma- 
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iiy  that  may  be  urged,  of  this  dc£eGt. 
Orerfeers  are  forced  into  the  fenrtce  ua«- 
der  a  penahy,  in  ordn  to  compel  the 
pealants  to  perform  feithfuUy  their  fix 
days  labour.  To  hope  ajly  good  from  a 
relu^nt  overfeer  fet  over  a  iet  of  reltiiSamc 
labourers,  is  a  fond  cmiceit :  it  is  much  if' 
his  refentment  tempt  him  not  to  encou*- 
rage  their  idlenefs.  In  t^  would  we 
exped,  that  any  overieer,  without  a  fuit- 
able  reward,  will  exert  himfelf  in  promo- 
ting the  work. 

To  remedy  the  hardfl^ip  of  laying  the 
burden  of  reparation  upon  thofe  who  are 
leaft  able  and  kaft  benefited,  and  at  the 
fame  time  to  make  this  remedy  effedual, 
is  die  purpoie  of  Ae  foregoing  plan. 
And  upon  confidering  the  matter  in  its 
diffennt  views,  the  only  metliod  that  pro- 
mifes  fuccefs,  appears,  to  be  a  county-tax 
laid  upon  land  according  to  the  valuation, 
and  a  capkation-tax  on  the  inhabitants  of 
boroughs.  Thefe  taxes  relieve  the  labour- 
ing poor,  and  lay  the  burden  where  it 
ought  to  be  laid :  and  the  law  will  exe- 
cute it&lf,  if  that  eSdSt  can  be  hoped  from 
any  public  law  :  effedual  meafures  »e 
laid  down  for  levying  the  tax  ;  and,  if 
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once  levied,  there  is  no  danger  of  its  being 
allowed  to  lie  unemployed  in  the  hands  of 
the  colleftor,  for  eVery  heritor  Will  be  an- 
xious to  have  fome  part  employed  for  his 
benefit.  The  4anget  Will  rather  be  of  fac- 
tious difputes  about  the  diftribution.  This 
danger  alfo  is  attempted  to  be  prevented ; 
and,  it  is  hoped,  with  fuccefs. 

Some  narrow-minded  perfons  may  pof-* 
(ibly  grudge  a  tax,  that  loads  the  prefent 
generation  for  the  advantage  of  thofe  who 
come  after :  but  is  it  rational  to  grudge^ 
that  others  (hould  benefit  by  meafures  evi- 
dently calculated  for  advancing  our  own 
intereft  ?  Let  us  fuppofe,  that  the  heritors 
of  a  fhire  were  to  concert  meafures  in 
common,  for  improving  their  lands  :  to 
make  good  roads  would  be  one  eflfedual 
meafure  ;  for,  fuppofmg  their  reparation 
to  coft  L.  5000,  their  eftaies  would  be  bet* 
tered  double  that  fum. 

To  conclude  :  it  is  not  to  be  expelled 
that  any  regulations  concerning  high- way t, 
or  concerning  any  branch  of  police,  can 
be  fo  framed  as  to  pleafe  every  individual. 
Wife  men  are  pradicable  men,  to  ufe  an 
expre£Son  of  Lord  Bacon,  and  will  make 
conceffions^  in  order  to  promote  a  general 
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good,  if  without  fuch  conceflSons  it  cannot 
be  obtained.  Belter  far  to  have  a  good 
law,  though,  in  our  opinion,  dgfeftive  in 
fome  articles,  than  to  have  no  law  at  all ; 
or,  whigh  is  worfe,  a  law  eminently  de- 
fedlive,  unjuft,  and  ines;pedieot. 


F.I      N      I      S. 
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